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PREFACE 


F our chapters of this book, namel}^ I-III and V, were 
delivered under the title of' the Scott Holland Memorial 
Lectures ■ at Bristol University in January and February 
1936. ^ ■ 'y ^ 

Previous courses on this foundation — and it is an intimh 
dating memory that the first fruit of it was Mr. R. H. Tawney’s 
‘‘Religion and the Rise of Capitalism” and that subsequent 
Lecturers have included Archbishop William Temple on 
“Christianity and the State”— have dealt with subjects of a 
political nature. Holland’s own zeal for the cause of baptizing 
into Christ the social and political life of cities and nations was 
so manifest and so eager that some part of the region where 
Christianity marches with politics and economics was an 
obvious choice. But that was not the only region watered by 
the flowing stream. When I was honoured with the invitation 
to be the Lecturer for 1936 I could not help remembering 
another thing about him, no whit less characteristic, namely 
his habit of continual recourse to the Bible, and his extra- 
ordinary gift of extracting from it significances which con- 
ventional or casual readers miss. Accordingly I had the 
audacity to choose the subject of the Bible View of Life. 

There is, I am persuaded, a unique quality in the Bible which 
is independent of the difference made by time and circumstance. 
And it is the quality we need. In no other literature are the 
divine and the human so harmoniously blended. It might be 
said in terms of the title of the present work that in no other 
literature is there at the same time so much view and also so 
much life. There are some who think that human life can be 
lived with profit without reference to the Bible, and there ate 
some who think that the Bible can be read with profit -without 
reference, or without any wide reference, to human life. A 
third class, in general more enlightened, nevertheless errs in 
supposing that, inasmuch as they have Church and Sacraments, ^ 



UUL pay mucn attention to the Bible. These seem 

to me to be in less desperate case than those who exclude the 
Bible or believe the bare text of it to be a sufficient diet 
because they hod a good deal of the Bible not only set before 
them but also interpreted and applied, when ihev go to 
Church. Thus, as the Greeks would have put it, thev escape 
Aeir own notice being students of the Bible View of Life 
■ e other two classes, those who have never heard of the 
Bible and those who have never heard of anything else are 
missing the thing which the good hand of God is\dving to 
our generation with a fullness for which previous generations 
were not ready, an opportunity of relating the Biblical inter- 
pretation of existence to our own thinking and doing. 

r u opportunity, which is" being seized by the 

enlightened. The meaning of the Bible has at last become 
clear to those who are willing to take trouble over it. So far 
as concerns the older part of it, archaeological researches have 
crowned the long labours of the scholars bv establishing the 
^ two peunts about the Old Testament which are- most worth 
establishing, that it is not a mass of incredible legends, and 
that It makes the best sense when it is read critically. In fact 
since the date of the first publication of this book, an important 
vo ume of essays lie Old lestameni and Modern Study, edited 

on literary and archaeological grounds, to some of the older 
ditmnal positions. The documents of the New Testament 
ve for a hundred years been examined and re-examined with 
the most minute care. Those who are not familiar with the 

2amhTs°^d^ T on which 

research IS made, and reassured to discover that this does not 

or need not, impair the capacity of the researcher to take a 

genera view. There are some questions still outsmnSng but 

with a the necessary scientific:re.servations on problems Shkh 

re stdl unsolved, it can be said that the documents of the 

New Testament stand before imelligent readers as a body of 

evidence which can be clearijr grasped. " ^ 

About the Old Testament. I think that two thinm must be 
ackunwledsed. In the fim, place, cenain nam ofi. shouM 
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cease to be used among the devotions of Christian people. 
In the second place, except for such as have special competence, 
parts of the Old Testament are likely to be found as difficult 
— as unintelligible, if you like— as parts of John Donne, 
Browning or T, S. E-liot. Accordingly, the day of unreflect- 
ing veneration having gone by, and ’''Mesopotamia” having 
ceased to be in itself "a blessed word,” it appears that where 
there is either not much ability or not much willingness to 
use mystical interpretation, parts of the Old Testament will 
not have any appeal Their relevance to life will not be 
perceived. C)n the other hand it is the fact that people who, 
without being very cultured, are reasonable and honest, are 
prepared, when they find classical literature difficult, to admit 
that it is their own fault, and sometimes even to take pains 
to understand. The claim made here for the Bible is that the 
New Testament, triumphantly in its entirety, and in its lesser 
degree about four-fifths or anyhow three-quarters of the Old 
Testament, will justify itself to patient study. It will be found 
by those who are willing to work at it to have a deep interest 
of its own and a fresh and intimate bearing upon life. 

It is not claimed that the Bible can be shewn to cover life 
in any mechanical way. It would not be a good method to 
assign a chapter to each day in the year, or a verse to each day 
in a lifetime. Nor am I either pledged or wishful to do all 
that Moses or David or Elijah ever did I need not imitate the 
occasional uncharity of a Psalmist or the occasional impatience 
of St. Paul. But there is something which the Bible has to say; 
it has become during the last two generations much more clear 
than it used to be; it is the kind of message desperately needed 
now. The Bible stands for belief in God and for belief in 
man. These are the two golden keys with which the door into 
the future will be unlocked. 

Chapters VI and VII of this book have appeared in print 
before. They formed part of the first book I ever wrote, A 
Parson's Defence, The book has been out of print for years, 
and with the courteous permission of Messrs. Longmans I 
have included that much of it in the present work. Some of 
the youthful extravagances of which I was capable in 1912 
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aw the Ijord^ and then is none eke ** Isaiah xlv. 5. 


T he Bible has touched mankind at so many points and 
has contributed to the moulding of so large an area of 
human civilization that one who treats of the view of 
life which is contained in it might peradventure feel at liberty 
to plunge in at once as into a familiar thing. Nevertheless, 
though the Scriptures have been read and marked, they have 
not been inwardly digested. We are not bone of their bone. 
In fact, we find them a hard diet. 

The circumstances of to-day are such that the view of life 
which is being imperiously dictated to us by many of our 
modern pundits, which is being insensibly passed into the fibre 
of our character by Press and film and o^her ubiquitous, 
insinuating agencies, and accordingly is gradually coming to be 
assumed among us as a true account of the natural and proper 
life for man, is so different from anything which is contem- 
plated in the Bible that ‘^the pure milk of the word” is not 
easy to assimilate. It is dangerous to be hasty. A starving 
man must be fed carefully by spoonfuls. Alternatively, a 
stomach which has for years been titillated by a diet of cocktails 
and savouries will be hardly able to entertain a plain regimen 
of wholesome food. Accordingly, it is possible that a few 
observations may be made with propriety, even with profit, by 
way of introduction. And this without any charge laid 
against readers of ignorance past the common run. 

The difficulty is in the first place simply that the Bible is an 
ancient. Oriental library of books, held rather intermittently 
and sometimes rather precariously, in modern. Western 
hands. A further difficulty is that the Bible is a library 
ruled by one dominating and indeed almost exclusive 
motive, whereas the greater part of us are accustomed to 
be carried hither and thither by a bewildering multitude 
of aims. The result is that the genius of the Bible is hard 

x? 
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understand. ^ 

There 1$ therefore a gap to be bridged. The bridge to 
begin with, is the bare recollection of certain literary facts 
They are in themselves quite simple, but they wiU be found to 
have ter-reaching implications. The Bible' 
versatile. It contains examples of almost 
it has epic, dramatic, lyri. 
ballad sort; it has 


is m^fold and 
every literary style; 

;c, gnomic poetry, and poetry of the 
, , , prose historical, mythological, imaginative 

homiletical, aphoristic and of the peculiar 
a IS called apocalyptic. In the Hebrew 
thirty-nine books, containing the work of 
consfoerably more than that number of writers. The range of 
the Old Testament, the time that should be thought of as 
elapsing between the Song of ’Deborah, one of the most 
ancient fragments, and the Book of Daniel, with which the 
Hebrew Canon comes to an end, is about as long as the period 
from St. Paul to Edward the Confessor, from St. Augustine 
of Canterbury to Wiffiam Shakespeare, from King Alfred to 
ourselves. In the New Testament there are not less than eleven 
Afferent writers, probably ten Jewish and one Gentile; two of 
the eleven are praised and accomphshed writers; some have 
hat degree of skill m writing which is commonly possessed 
by educated men; some are in this field amateurs, and two are 
men of such subhme prophetic gift that as they move forward 
blazing the trail for pilgrims to the heavenly city, the prize for 
mere literary merit, which some desire earnestly, is by them 
casuaUy, almost absent-mindedly, swept up in their stride, 
of this Hbrary, these kWa, by the name 

S°“fhow, for aU its richness, the Bible is a 
y. Age has not liquefied, nor custom loosed, its definite 

sSi'Sr?' its secret, which it yields to patient 

be observed, identified, ap- 
p sed It stands for an mterpretation of the world whidi 

vZZf hl ' apprehension; it has its 


Semitic kind which 
Scriptures there are 


dramatis persona 

Its view of life? Yes, there is one classic term. We are accus- 

SSelr n f ^ *«bute. The 

lUe is a book of the holy, of holiness, of the holy life. 

^^Yet there IS a critical quahfication. The tribute does not 
become just all at once. The process of sanctification, in Old 
tament rehgion as in human characters, is a long process 
Few things are more interesting to a mind which cares for both 
history and religion than to trace the gradual evolution of the 

some ^ always to have had 

nn?e . tsrorship of Jehovah. But there was 

once a physical context m which to be holy was merely to have 

been purged from, ceremonial defilement. 
Unhohness was contagious, as indeed was hoHness. Contact 

msultr T ^7 time have unintended, embarrassing 

results. To be clean of aU contact with dead bodies or other 
contammatog objects, this was to be Qadosh, separate unto 
Cod. And even though in general it would appear that the 
istmguishing mark of Old Testament religion was that it had 
even from foe first something of an ethical significance yet in 
regard^to this particular and admittedly far-Lching concep- 
lon, the primitive standards were often amoral. This un- 

vraTlT^ j indifference to ethical considerations is 

gradually sharpened and moraUzed and spiritualized, until in 

i? quire of “bright-ey’d seraphim,” may be 

to attach" to which we at our best are able 

T,- . . ’ ^nd in the less spectacular but even more com- 

peUing vision of a Christian apostle (“To present your bodies 
a hvmg sacrifice,_holy, acceptable to God”-Rom xii r) to 
touch heights which are still far beyond our reach. A genera- 

fofo k ^ 1 V f ^ accustomed to 

think evo utionarily and to see the end in foe beginning, cannot 

m this field withhold a forward-looking meed of admiration 

from even foe stiff, clumsy movements which were in time to 
develop mto so marveUous a grace. m ame to 

T ^ tribute. The Holy Bible means 

the Book of Hohness. Holiness is a beautiful and fragrant 
thing. The unearthly quahty, grave, tender, winning, poised 
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on the wings of faith for the climb per ardua ad astra, the quality 
wHch, as Lord Morley recognized, was lacking to the hard 
brilliance of Voltaire, is one to be admired and coveted. And 
as the classical discipline of this quality, the Bible is riehtlv 
called the Holy Bible. ^ ^ 

But there is another annotation, which discourages casual, 
indiscriminate use of the epithet. Even apart from the slow 
development of the idea of holiness within the Bible itself, the 
title Holy Bible,” as we use it, cannot always hit the deep 
note. I abate no jot of the claims rightly included in the term, 
but it must be confessed that it has become to a serious extent 
conventionalized. It has become a regular epithet, which 
may at times be no more than a polite formula, just as in “the 
honourable Member” or “the Very Reverend the Dean.” It 
is not wise to make it our standard and sole epithet, because it 
has stood so long and has gathered so much moss. 

What else is there? If we are casting about for something 
more expressive, the term “numinous” springs at once to the 
modern mind. It is an ingenious new wine-skin, to which 
recourse will be made again later in these pages, but for the 
moment it stands too much in need to be defined itself to serve 
as a definition. 

As an alternative, what of the simple term “religious?” It 

may be said that tius does not mean so much to-day as it once 
did, inasmuch as it is often used in a diluted sense. It is possible 
to have considerable sympathy with this, and to recognize a 
rehgious quality even where theology is, whether defiantly or 
regretfully, passed by. But where the Bible is concerned no 
su^ long-suffering is required. The pre-suppositions of the 
Bible are so luminously clear that if we say that the Bible has a 
rdtgwus purpose, we are manifestly using the term in its full 
togh and extreme sense. What is meant is that the Bible 
beheves in God. 

The ground of the belief is not philosophical, but religious 
and historical. There seems to be no quite certain knowledge 
genesis, whether that be connected with Abraham or 
with Moses. But it was historical— in the sense of being con- 
cerned with and arising out of past history— as soon as there 
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was any past history to appeal to. It was historieal— in the 
more continuous sense of depending on events and attaching 
peculiar importance to action— from the first. 

There have been some recent disparagements of history. 
One of the modern ways of attempting to invalidate the 
Christian interpretation of the Christian records is to suggest 
that the time-series of history is not strong enough to bear the 
weight of the tremendous conclusions that have been made to 
rest upon it. This is unduly and improperly sceptical. Scepti- 
cism about conclusions is right. They cannot be tested too 
severely. But what Mr. Wells once called “Doubts of the 
Instrument should not, at least in this connection, be en- 
couraged. It is theoretically conceivable that we are wrong in 
supposing that facts are things stubborn enough to be a 
foundation. But if we are, we are all wrong together, and we 
shall never know it. History, the succession of events, is all 
we have. And if we cannot build on that, there will not be 
any building at all. The only question about the 
conclusion is the question whether it be true. If true, it is 
plainly of intense importance. If false, it may be found morbid 
and corrupting, or, in spite of its falsity, ingenious and in- 
spiring. But it is subversive of ail reason to suggest that it is 
built upon unlicensed premises. Those who believe in history, 
who are prepared to admit, provided that the evidence be 
satisfactory, that God did gather up the whole of what He 
intended to communicate to the \^orid and did manifest it all 
to us in the person of Jesus, that the doctrine of the Word 
made Flesh is, in the strict sense, a credible doctrine, will find 
the pre-suppositions of the Bible most congenial. By this I do 
not mean merely that those who believe the Bible will believe 
the Bible. I mean that, whether they believe the Bible or not, 
they will believe that the Bible has in this regard the right 
idea. History does matter. It is even the matter out of which 
metaphysical truth may be expected to ernerge. 

It would be too great a task here to attempt to state the 
general case for history, or for history as essential to Christi- 
anity. It has been admirably put in small compass and with a 
wealth of learning by Mr. H. G. Wood in his recent Hulsean 
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Lecture on Christianity and the Nature of History. It is onlv 
possible here to allude to the fact that the Bible is both funda- 
mentally lustormal on its_ own nature, and fundamentallv 
kstory-tovmg The Bible expects that the revelation which 
It contains Itself will be carried through the years to come by 
men of action, to whom God will continue to disclose Himself 
^ough action, who will themselves help to bring to oass 
significant events. It is in the Biblical tradition when Lord 
Acton, the most leaned historian of recent times, says that 
The action of Christ who is risen upon the world which He 
has redeemed fails not, but increases/^ 

At aU events, the writers of the Bible, though often un- 
criticd and unscientific according to modern standards, were 
historically-minded. And fhey were not, least of aU in the 
earher stap, plulosophical. We are not to imagine Hebrew 
sages poring over the teleological evidences of Nature or 

rh ‘he philosophical argu- 

nients for Theism. In the remote and misty life of Abrahfm 

about whom it is safe to conclude that, even though it S 
tempting to regard him as the personification of a migrating 
ribe, such a tribe would certainly have had either Abraham or 

IS that he became aware of a celestial voice, which he was not 

him to go out, “not knowing whither he went,” a call which 
was coupled with promises, which he believed. In the second 
place his fmth was so far ethical that, in defiance of the cruel 
custom of ks time, he knew in his bones that human sacrifice 
w^s not defensible. The ram caught in the thicket, which 
gures m the narrauve of Genesis xxii as a providential 
comadence, was really Abraham’s own conviction aS 
mg out of what he had learned about God from Go^ that 
non-human sacrifices are more humane. 

A few cenmries later Moses, whose experience at the Bush 
recorded in Exodus iii.,i has the stamp of a real experience of 

too static. The ntote accutaL tendering*?^ 
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the numinous, was able to eommunicate his enthusiasm to the 
Hebrew slaves of Egypt. The God of our fathers, he reiter- 
ated, had revealed Himself to me by His name Jehovah, and 
He has bound Himself to us by covenant. So infectious was 
his faith that the Brickmakers^ Union was organisjed on the 
religious basis proposed by the shop-steward Moses, and the 
Exodus was brought about. Criticism has somewhat dimin- 
ished the mimbers of those who took part in it. It is possible 
that some of the original Hebrews never went from Canaan 
to Egypt. If the population of Canaan was thus twofold, 
albeit of the same original Abrahamic stock, it is certain that 
those who had had the experience of Egypt, and of Sinai, were 
more vigorous and were dominant in the life of Canaan. In 
any case the national life, though it was not very united until 
the time of the Monarchy, was founded on the double belief 
that Jehovah has brought us (or the best of us) out of Egypt, 
from the house of bondage, and that Jehovah gave us a Law 
on Sinai. To this the Prophets consistently appeal. 

"'When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 
my son out of Egypt.’^ 

"The whole family which I brought up out of the land 
ofEgypt/V 

"In that day I lifted up mine hand unto them, to bring 
them forth out of the land of Egypt.’^ 

"I am with you, saith Jehovah of hosts, according to the 
word that I covenanted with you when ye came out of 
Egypt, and my spirit abode among you; fear ye not.^’^ 

The constant reference is the more noteworthy, inasmuch as 
the Prophets were normally accustomed to address themselves 
entirely to contemporary needs. But they were sound on 
history. It is hardly possible even to imagine that anyone ever 
asked, "How shall we know that Jehovah is our God and 

be that I will be/’ though less attractive at first sight, conveys a notion, if not of 
progress or development, at any rate of continuous and inexhaustible life, 

^ Hosea xi. i, Amos hi i, Ezek. xx. 6 , Haggai ii. 5. Other like passages are 
Mic. vi. 4, Isai. xi. 16, Judg. vi. 13. So constant is the appeal that Dr. T. H, 
Robinson, commenting on Ps. ixvi. 4, 5; xcvii, a-5; cxiv. 3-5; Ixxiv. 13-16, says 
that the r^erence is to the work of creation with further reference to the Exodus. 
Th Psalmists^ 93. 
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Father^’ But if anyone ever did, the answer was swift- an t 
easj , Because He has been a God and Father to us ” It- t 
because of what God had done and wa^otartha, 
beheved in Him, and motives of the same sort weif deeciv iS 

NetTsSr "■' *“ "ritees’^of die 

chSr “tetroair^o “ci 

3«g in two ways. Remembrimce o“efo 

oemrlr ’"gMous, and the existence of the ll4 

perpetually presiding over both national and personal WeS 

morahsts. They were not always good, but they always knew 
-hat they ought to be. Broadly speaking, it might be said tbar 
ie reason why the civiHzations of Moab, the^ people of L 
,od Chemosh, and of Ammon, the people of the god Milcom 
lave made no impression on the subsequent hfstorTof the 
vot , whereas the civilization of Israel, the people of Jehovah 
las survived and has been a formative influence is tW ’ 
he sraeliK Prophets 6Ued out the JeSoXrf? StS 
piritual cimtent, the ethical framework of the cult was stronv 
noi^h to bear the sfrain. Religion is not the same ™oS 
» the religion which produces good conduct will ^ 

by the best moral instincts of the time is aWs 
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Feast of Tabernacles,, during which the whole population ate 
and slept in the back-garden for a week in temporary booths, 
was a symbolic return to the happier tradition of ^^the good 
old days/’^ All this was not because they ^‘Hved in the past/’ 
as the very old, or members of a nation whose glories are 
departed sometimes do. They lived very much in the present, 
and perhaps even more in the future. Their belief in Jehovah 
was always of a dynamic kind, and they consistently looked 
forward to the time when He would do even ^’^greater things 
than these.” Dr. Inge has remarked that whereas the Greek 
thought of himself as divided from Paradise by space, the 
space that lay between his world and the Garden of the 
Hesperides, the Jew was divided from Paradise by time, the time 
that lay between his age and ‘"The Day of Jehovah.” Their 
regard for the past was largely a fear that in the settled con- 
ditions of life in Canaan they had become softer, less virile, 
less worthy of their covenant with Jehovah, less equal to the 
great future that was in store for them. 

The very splendour of their faith itself constitutes a problem. 
It seems to say too much, to be a “jealous” faith. The 
problem is this. The Bible belief in God is so majestic, so 
thorough-going and so continuous, that when readers first 
begin to study the Bible they are apt to feel with a kind of 
shock that the Bible believes in God so much that it has no 
faith left for man. For, as Mr. Chesterton has put it, in the 
Bible God is not only the chief Character; He is in a sense the 
only Character. If there is one verse which sums up the 
teaching of the Old Testament, it is— “The help that is done 
upon earth, he doeth it himself ” (Ps. Ixxiv. 13). And if there 
is one verse in which the New Testament is epitomized, it is 
“You did not chose me, but I choose you” (St. John rv. 16). 


family tradition of abstinence from wine to point a contrast with the disobedience 
in general of the whole house of Israel to the commandments of Jehovah, the 
God of hosts, the God of Israel. See Jeremiah xxxv. 

^ So Hosea says, “I am Jehovah thy God from the land of Egypt; I will j^'et 
again make thee to dwell in tents, as in the days of the solemn feast” (xii. 9), 
cp. Neh. viii. 13-18, where “they found written in the law, how that Jehovah 
had commanded that the children of Israel should dwell in booths in the feast 
of the seventh month,** and they accordingly made haste to observe the custom 
once more. 
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This monotheistic pantheism, if it may paradoxicalJv h. . 
described, looks at first sight hke some^sort of sup«lative 
Augustimanism, Calvinism, ^ Barthianism, even ai/lshnT 
msistence on the divine Transcendence. They werf not 
philosophers enough to say with Emily Bronte: 

Though earth and man were gone 

And suns and universes ceased to be 

And thou wert left alone. 

Every existence would exist in thee, 

addressed to the 

God within my breast,” which is not Hebrew theoW 

an ii?T point of view the fines will servers 

an llustration of the completeness with which in £e Old 

;^stament man sometimes seems to be dismissed as neSiHble 
There is only one Dm;^atis Persona. negligible. 

the^abl^^'T?^""^^'^^, parts of 

k of Genesis xxxii. 28, where 

explained as mcamng “Thou hast striven with God ” 
appears to mean “God persists.” The conqueTtf o^ 1 

NuS'l”' 7*;?^ ‘7 of Jehovd.' 

Jerusalem” f fi ' gy *ou the walls of 

Po p * * been noted that many of 

Ch P^®®ive. Thus he says, “That I may lain 

Christ and be fomd in him” (Phil Hi Anri 7 

“1 p„. L, if » be thaS 

I was apprehended by Christ Jesm.” WhM he^waS^S 
^ress the complete enlightenment of what we tliink of froL 

^says Then shall I know even as I have been knom„- u Qot 
la). A good instance of the utterly God-centred 4w of 
the universe is the Biblical use of the word “inherk ” We 

to inhem some d.™e gift or blessing. So Bunyanlys: 

We fcriow we at the end 
^ Shall life inherit. 

theology, according m his laSsst thoroughly Caivinistic. Calvin’s 

the absolute sovereienty of God central principle of 

man/’ R. w. corollary, the utter wortfi essness of 

z6 
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There is no harm in this. But St. Paul and the Bible in general 
quite often begin at the other end. St. Paul, following the 
precedent of numerous Old Testament passages, like: 

"'Jehovah^s portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
inheritance.”^ 

Jehovah shall inherit Judah as his portion in the holy 
land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem.^^^ 

or, in a wider flight,' . " ■ 

‘^‘'Thou- shalt take all heathen to thine inheritance”^ 

speaks of ‘"God’s inheritance in the saints” (Eph. i. i 8 ) and 
of the saints as having been ""made an heritage” (Ik i. ii). 
The thought simdves in the familiar words, ""O Lord, save 
thy people; and bless thine inheritance.” In all these cases 
the verb beliind the noun is, so far as men are concerned, 
passive; it is the men who are inherited. So pressing and so 
continuous is the insistence of the Bible on the divine activity, 
and so insignificant seems the share of man in the co-operation 
that we begin to fear that the Bible is causing us to renew our 
faith in God at the expense of our faith in man. ""Cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils, for wherein is he 
to be accounted of?” (Isai. ii. 22). Almost the conclusion 
seems to be that this is escape-psychology, that the Bible is 
content to ride off upon its faith in God and leave the world in 
ruin. ' ■ ■ 

It is even more perplexing when we are considering the 
scale on which St. Paul plans his philosophy of history. 
Allusion to this may well be accompanied by a note which, 
though it will not be continually put into words, is believed 
to be relevant throughout this book. The Pauline iUustration 
is Biblical, and therefore ancient. But it has a very modern 
application. The reason why a number of modern people are 
abandoning or loosening their hold upon religious faith is not 

^ Deut. xxxii. 9. ^ Zech. ii. 12. 

® Ps. Ixxxii. 8. Milton has copied this: 

For thou art he who shalt by right 
The nations all possess. 
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I ; r It IS, in a rough and 

pc^pular sense, philosophical. “How can I believe,^ when 
tkngs happen as they do?” The cure for those who «e 
^Cted with such nusgmngs is probably not to go on philo- 

philosophers^ The cure for them will be found, as it was 
ound by St. Paul if they become aware of themselves as caught 

they recogmze as divine. It is one of the countless instances 
m whi J we can see that the Bible is, as F. D. Maurice used to 
say, the interpretation of the history of mankind.”i To 
recover the Bible point of view is what this age, any ao-e most 
needs for its own purposes. Its own purposes wili'oMy be 

fo forEfoTe And the eternal 

St. Paul is considering in Romans ix.-xi. the tragic inhibition 
wbeh Israel, the chosen people, have developed. The re- 
pTOimses seem to have been invalidated. Is it realiv 


wno trusted God was love indeed 
And love creation’s final law, 

countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
iJe blown about the desert dust. 

Or seal’d within the iron hills? 

seeker i records, the sut?oi;( 

“ detuned that the readiAgs should®, 
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No more? A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. 

O life as futile, then, as frail! 

It had all seemed so sure. And At had been confirmed 
again, and again. The confidence of Isaiah that Zion, the 
Garden of God, where righteousness -had looked down from 
heaven and truth had flourished' out of the earthy would re- 
main inviolable, had at the time '■■gorgeously justified itself 
The Assyrian cohorts had come down' like a wolf on the fold, 
but they had melted like snow. , " 

'^The Virgin daughter of Zion hath despised thee and 
laughed thee to scorn; the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken 
her head at thee. Whom hast,' thou reproached and blas- 
phemed? and against v/hom hast thou exalted thy voice and 
lifted up tliine eyes on high? even against the Holy One of 
Israel”^ 

And even though the sombre predictions of Jeremiah a century 
later that will make this house like Shiloh, and will make 
this city a curse” (xxvi; 6; cp. vM. 14), had been terribly fulfilled, 
yet later still the Remnant returned and the Temple was built 
again. And even the mournful vision of Jeremiah had always 
contained the prospect of spiritual continuity: 

"'The days come, saith Jehovah, that I will make a new 
covenant . . . not according to the covenant that I made 
with their fathers. ... I will put my law in their inward 
parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I will be their 
God, and -they shall be my people; and they shall teach no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his brother, 

^ The words are those of Ps. Ixxxv. ii. It is very characteristic of the Bible 
to expect righteousness from heaven and truth from earth, and not vice versa. 
It would further be true to the spirit of the Bible, if the order were not as it 
appears in this Psalm, but in the reverse order which I have ventured to use in 
my quotation. It is in entire accordance with the general spirit of the Bible to 
say that the revejation of righteousness was first made and then truth sprang up 
to meet it. A Greek would have put it the other way. 

® Isai xxxvil. 22, 2 
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saying Know Jehovah, for they shaU all know me from the 
least of them unto the greatest.”^ ’ 

After that had come the triumphant holy war of Judas 
Maccabaeus and his brothers. And aU the time, over and 
ove all this, there was the Messianic vision graduallv in 
creasing m intensity, the prospect of “the Day” when Svlh 
would at last vindicate His purpose, make bare His holy arm 

in nations, and estabhsh the seed of Jacob 

in their true place of privilege. 

hall be your plowmen and your vine-dressers But ve 

-n you £ 

There were great prospects, and it seemed that God had sef 
His seal to Aem. “I have declared, and I have saved and I 
ha\e shewed, and there was no strange god amono- you* 
erefore ye are my witnesses, saith Jehovah, and I am GoL”^ 
The divine credit seemed absolutely pledged And vet 
when at last He came, “of whom Moses in thflaw/LdS 
Fophets, did write,” He was rejected. “He was in the world 
^d tht world was made by him, and the world knew him 

ceived him not (St. John i. lo, ii, 45). And St. Paul who 
had discerned in Christ the fulfflment of the divine pumose 

DM cS^d himsdf Lat 
Disraeh called the complete Jew,” whose “heart’s desire 

and supplication to God” for his fellow-countrymen iaftSt 

that Jesus had coZ^t 

LZ I to have “JZt 

sprrow and unceasing pain in his heart” (Rom. x. i il z) 

For their sake he could even entert-?>in y*- ’ * . , 

^t he himself might be anathema from Christ T/i^thatTost 
he might redeem their souls. But he knows iell enotb St 
s IS idle. Any such earthly human sacrifice would be fruitless 

^XXxi. Uf. . ‘ ^ 


^ Isai. Ixi. 5. 
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fruitless as the Jews" own earthly zeal for human righteous- 
ness had been, or, at the least not more fruitful than the human 
desire, without belief in God, to attain to an impersonal 
immortality: 

May I reach 

That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 

Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love. 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty? 

The only thing left for him to lean on is the fidelity of God. 
And that for him is enough. That is everything. After all, 
what is the individual? What does it matter if generations of 
Israelites, centuries of Gentiles, go down into what seems to 
us to be the darkness of oblivion? Let God be true, even if 
the cost of that necessary conclusion be that every man must 
be pronounced a liar. ^^The mills of God grind slowly.’" 

St. Paul had never heard of racial memory, and he had never 
heard (in terms) of evolution. But he believed that there is 
a vast, patient purpose in the universe. As the prophet 
Habakkuk had said, ''Art not thou from everlasting, Jehovah 
my God, mine Holy One? we shallnot die’" (i. 1 2). Innumerable 
threads are held together in the Everlasting Hands. The 
announcement of the Protevangeliimy that the woman"s seed 
shall one day bruise the serpent’s head (Gen. iii. 15) is made 
at the entrance of sin into the world. An idea is born, un- 
willingly, in a Balaam, is welcomed, according to the measure 
of his comprehension, by a David, and comes to fruition in 
Deutero-Isaiah. The cruel zeal of a Jehu ("Go in, and slay 
them; let none come forth""— 2 Kings x. 25) is repudiated later 
by a Hosea ("T will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the house 
of Jehu, and will cause the kingdom of the house of Israel to 
cease” — i. 4). All that Elijah would have done and been if he 
had known is fulfilled in John the Baptizer. 

These are the ordinary methods of education, employed 
on the large scale of nations and centuries by the divine Educa- 
tor. They are summed up in a moving passage of Genesis 
(xxxiii. 13), where Jacob, softened by his conversion, makes 
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provision for the weak. “My lord knoweth that the children 
are tender, and that the flocks and herds with me give suck* 
and if they overdrive them one day, aU tire flocks will die.' 
Let my lord, I pray thee, pass over before his servant: and I 
will lead on softly, according to the pace of the cattle that is 
before me and according to the pace of the children.” To 
take one more case, where the promise is so rich that nothing 
but supreme perfection could redeem it, the psalmists lift up 
their voices, sweet, pitiful, triumphant, wondering, adoring. 
It is a great chorus, with oifly a very occasional discord here 
and there. But the secret inner harmony with winch their 
melody is charged is riot truly heard until their Hebrew songs 
grow into the CMstian Psalter, and their expectant music, 
haunted by dim imaginations of the future, is at last made 
perfect in the crowning diapason Gloria Pairi, ef Filio: et 
Spiritui Sancio . 

This is belief in God indeed. “The Lord is King, be the 
people never so unpatient: He sitteth between the Cherubim 
be the_ earth never so unquiet” (Ps. xcix. i). And somehow 
belief in the Lord’s Kingship is not, so to speak, academic 
astronomy. It carries with it a belief that there will be no 
ultimate loss. The disobedience of the Jew is to St. Paul 
i^d-bewildering, heart-breaking. But it has its compensa- 
tions, even its hopes. The sundry and manifold changes of 
the world, the unruly wills and affections of sinful men, can 
still be ordered. To the Gentiles, to whom the defection of 
the Jews had been a spur to prick the sides of their intent, the 
Apostle cries: 

“As ye in times past were disobedient to God, but 
now b&ve obtamed mercy by their disobedience, even so 
have these also now been disobedient, that by the mercy 
shewn to you they also tnay now obtain mercy. For God 
hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might have 
mercy upon all. O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom md the knowledge of God! How unsearchable 
are his judgements, and his ways past tracing out!”^ 

^ Rom. xi. 30 f. 
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The disobedience of mankind throws into high relief the 
greatness of God, and the greatness of God, thus exhibited, 
creates the conviction that the disobedienc ' of mank i nd will 
not be permanent or fatal. The Pauline response is more 
human and more intelligent than that of Job. Job, to a 
disclosure, overwhelming in quantity, grim and stark in 
quality, of God’s Majesty in Nature, had replied: 

“I know that thou canst do all things, and that no 
purpose of thine can be restrained. Who is this that hideth 
counsel without knowledge? Therefore have I uttered 
that which I understood not; things too wonderful for me, 
which I knew not.”i 


To a far richer revelation of God’s moral purpose, with a 
far larger range and a far deeper penetration, St. Paul’s response, 
in the words immediately following those just quoted, is to 
call upon the Roman Christians to “present their bodies a living 
sacrifice to God, which is their reasonable service.” There is 
no paltering with moral standards. Whatever hope the 
ultimate optimism of the Bible may hold out of “few stripes” 
for the servants who knew not their lord’s will, it does not 
relax its warning to those servants who knew their lord’s will, 
and made not ready, nor did according to his will (St. Luke 
xii. 47). It remains true that to whomsoever much is given, 
of him shall much be required. 

The Pauline conclusion, which is introduced by the signifi- 
cant word “therefore” (Rom. xii. i) is a finger-post pointing 
to the solution of the whole problem. In the Old Testament 
there was no solution. It was indeed not likely that there would 
be. The value of the individual was not recognized. When it 
is desired that Achan should be punished for his looting of the 
“dedicated” city of Jericho, his sons and his daughters and all 
that he has perish with him (Joshua vii. 24). The idea is that 
Achan cannot be completely punished unless they suffer too; 
they are part of him. Their separate worth as persons is 
neglected. Later Jeremiah and Ezekiel are heard saying, 

^ adiL 2, 3, 
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“What mean ye, saying, The fathers havi 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
saith Jehovah God, ye shall not have occa 
use this proverb m Israel. Behold, all soms 
the soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
the soul that sinneth, it shall die.”i 


't eaten sour 

edge? As I live, 
i any more to 
are mine; as 
son is mine; 


cur even so the problem is not solved. Job, though he is 
silenced and ceases to upbraid, has no real solution, faith 
to which he IS brought in the end is an unquestioning accep- 
tance of whatever God may see fit to do, and a sort o£ Com- 

™LZTtr“ “ the unimportance of the individual 
1*® continuous existence of the orthodox com- 
mumty and the preservation of the type. There is a suggestion 

God be at the helm, all must be well, but the Old Testament 
wrners have not the material for building an effective bridge 
be^een that doctrine and the world in which men live 
In the New Testament the connection, so far as the con- 
ditions of human life allow, has been made. There all life is 
overshone, and all problems illuminated, by the fact of the 

brought to earth. This is a general warrant that not even the 
bruised reed shaU be broken, not even the smokiirfl^ 
quenched, not even the half-converted be robbed of their 
qjportumty And wherever it seems that the flax of the wick 
IS b^g toed very hard, and that there is very little oxygen 

^trying &e reassurement into the heart of the most tragic 

^ing the badge of all, or almost all, our tribe? Here is the 
^dence ^t_God Himself can be touched with the feelings 
of our infirmities. God takes His part in the tragedy Hefs 
^ Protagomst. He is indeed far more than thati Nm only 
does He play Ae leading part in one production or one season^ 

He “creates” the 


dramatis persona 

Even this does not solve all the problems. We do not know 
why some suffer more than others. And the Cross does not 
teU us. Nothing could. No doctrine, however true, however 
divine, can automaticaUy apply itself to all the concrete 
situations of actual life. Frederic Myers speaks sadly of “the 
mle which bids the writer of every Theodicy break off his 
demonstration with some abruptness when he reaches the 
question whose answer it concerns us most to know.”^ The 
application must be made casuistically, that is, in case after 
case, by the hand of a personal human faith, just as a natural 
power hke electricity or the reflecting capacity of a mirror must 
e focused to a pomt. The Cross only affirms that behind all 
he suffermgs of the sons of men there is the Suffering of the 
bon of Man. Strong in this faith, St. Paul does not attempt to 
resolve the old problem of predestination and Free Will He 
merely states it, not as a problem at all, but as a motive for 

trembling; 

for It IS God that worketh in you both to will and to work, for 

“ Christ 

there is, as the old Coventry Nativity expresses it, “God and 
man toother, ’ that it is impossible to have misgivings about 
an. l^e encouragements of his doctrine are so satisfying 
t^t perfect love casts out misgivings. Terrible things are 
neither demed nor removed from the path. They are even seen 
more clearly with a qmckened sight and a larger apprehension. 
But there IS encouragement and satis&ction for those who can 

trJtU: for themselves, the applica- 

tton of the Cross to their own case. The store of grace is 

God-created, but it is appHed to the wounds and the diseases 

^ sacramentally,ifthesick person 

SllT- Himself to fill the stage, is 

heard m the last Act to say, “Behold the tabernacle of God is 

Gol A^ n “ he their 

(Rev he ®hall wipe away every tear from their eyes” 


* Modem Essays, joj. 
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WHAT IS MAN, THAT THOU ART MINDFUL 
OF HIM? 

0 iatry tbou the Lord's leisure: be strong, and he shall comfort thine heart." 

Psalm xxvii. i6.. 

T he still larger view, which is troubled about the 
generations which have gone before, or about con- 
temporaries who seem to have had no chance, reaches 
out in the New Testament to belief in Resurrection. It is 
Resurrection, not Immortality in general. The Bible does not 
concern^ itself with the fate of the outsider. The Bible has 
not the intellectual tidiness of the philosopher; it is not careful 
about leaving no loose ends. Aristotle believed in God 
because his orderly mind demanded that in which all the loose 
ends could be conceived to meet. The Bible believes in God 
because God is something that has happened. The Bible df-a lg 
in Religion, not Philosophy. There is admittedly a great deal 
of incidental philosophy in the Bible, but the Bible is not in 
the least embarrassed when opponents say, “You have not 
answered all the questions.” The Bible answers the one 
question which it believes to be of profound importance. The 
Bible affirms without hesitation that “This is the Way.” It 
even adds, “the only Way.” But when the messengers who 
W been sent out to proclaim the Way come back and report. 
We have not yet gone over even all the cities of Israel, ^ and 
the time is short,” the Bible is content to reply, “Go on doing 
what you have been told to do, till the Son of Man be come.” 
We do not know, for example, what St. Paul thought about 
the fate of unconverted individuals. For aught that we know 
to ffie contrary, he might have said, if asked, that they would 
perish. It would indeed be extraordinarily interesting if we 
could know, in this as in many other matters, how a mind so 
able and so utterly Christian would have argued about an 
^stract issue. But he never did argue about abstract issues. 
He was never the philosopher, always the pastor. He always 

* The allusion is to St. Matt. x. 25. 
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wrote that j and that only, which he believed that the Colossians 
or the Corinthians, or the Romans, or other converts at that 
moment needed to be told. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the singular concentration of the 
Bible upon the matter in hand, and its neglect, which is not 
lordly but modest, of irrelevant questions, be they never so 
fascinating, belief in Resurrection necessarily contains some- 
thing of what is called the Larger Hope, A notable attempt 
was made to apply the benefit of the Lord’s Passion and 
Resurrection to some at least of those who had gone before 
in the doctrine of the Descent into Hades. It is said in i Peter 
that Christ 

“went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which 
aforetime were disobedient ... in the days of Noah. . . . 
The gospel was preached even to the dead, that they 
might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live 
according to God in the spirit.”^ 

It is no doubt true enough that the period “before the Flood” 
was thought of as in a special sense the old world, a sort of 
early experiment of the Creator. If any epoch is to be supposed 
to receive a special grace, it will be that epoch. If any bonus 
is being distributed, let them be the recipients. They may have 
been very wicked, but they did receive very severe treatment. 
Yet the author of i Peter is much too level-headed, much too 
well aware, for example, that our earthly governors, heathen 
though they be, are the servants of God and should be regarded 
as a serious part of God’s order for the world, to suppose that 
the only “hard case” was that of the contemporaries of Noah. 
In fact, the express use that he makes of the saving of Noah 
as a type of Baptism, which “doth also now save you,” and, 
along with that, his concern for Noah’s contemporaries outside 
the Ark, suggest that he can find room for a measure of general 
consideration for the unbaptized. If in iii. i6 the expectation 
is only that the false accusers may in this life be “ashamed,” 
when they see the “good conversation,” i,e. “behaviour in 

^ iii. 19, 20, iv, 6 , 
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Christ,” of the slandered disciples, the hope in ii. 12 is “that 
the7 by your good works, which they shah behold 
glorify God in Ae day of visitation.” This may mean con- 
version, which is actually mentioned as a possibility for the 
unconverted husbands of converted wives, who may “without 
e word be won by the conversation of the wives, while they 
oenold your chaste conversation, coupled with fear.” But 
toa^ If It come will arise out of the intimate daily companion- 
smp of ^rried life. It is very much less likely that the author 
should be expecting it to be achieved in this life by casual 
^norant calumniators. The choice of the words ‘Vlorifv 
^od, ^d “m the day of visitation” looks Hke a hint of repen- 
toce after death. If it be so, there is nothing mechaScal 
about It There is no reason to suppose that the lot of those 
Who find such a “place of repentance” is equated with that of 
the consaous, beHevmg community. Their lot is rather that 
of the souls of “the dead” (iv. 6), who are to be “judged 
thrspiri?’”° man in the flesh, but hve according to God in 

This IS the sort of hint that breaks the great silence of the 
New Testament about the larger hope. The principle seems 
e mat on the one hand all men inevitably receive the due 
reward of thm deeds. St. John especially suggests that 
I gment is self-acting. “This is the judgment, that the light 

Tu the darkness rather 

^n Je hght” (in. 19). “If any man hear my sayings, and 

world, but to save the world” (xii. 47). On the other haSd the 
Eord is loving unto every man, and His mercy is over all his 
Ae hope of “Hving according to God in the 
pint IS exactly the way in which the Bible would be disposed 
to indicate the ultimate possibility. In the Bible it is always 
accor^g to God.” This phrase (Kafa Theon) is explained 
by Hort in a hke context of the same Epistle (“Hke as he which 
^^^ed you is holy, be ye yourselves also holy”—i. 1 5)as meaning 

the.relation of a copy to its 
vii 9 ff’)> translates it in another passage (2 Cor. 
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“You were pained as God meant you to be pained, and so 
you got no harm from what I did; the pain God is allowed 
to guide ends in a saving repentance never to be regretted, 
whereas the world’s pain ends in death. See what this 
pain divine has done for you, how serious it has made you, 
how keen to clear yourselves, how indignant, how alarmed, 
how eager for me, how determined, how relentless!” 

On almost every page of the New Testament is some suggestion 
that it is only when human things and human beings are seen 
against the background of God and as they were intended by 
God and as they are to be used for the glory of God, that their 
real value is understood. Thus men learn both the wickedness 
of sin and the richness of the hope of victory. 

This begins in the Old Testament, though the motive there 
lacks something of what it is eventually to be. When Jehovah 
is represented from time to time as minded to consume a dis- 
obedient people and to begin again and make for Moses a 
great nation, Moses entreats: 

“Jehovah, why doth thy wrath wax hot against thy 
people, which thou hast brought forth out of the land of 
Egypt with great power and a mighty hand? Wherefore 
should the Egyptians speak, saying. For evil did he bring 
them forth, to slay them in the mountains, and to consume 
them from the face of the earth? Turn from thy fierce 
wrath, and repent of this evil against thy people. Remem- 
ber Abraham, and Isaac, and Israel, thy servants, to whom 
thou swarest by thine own self.”^ 

Or, as Moses puts it himself, 

“I prayed unto Jehovah, and said, O Jehovah, God, 
destroy not thy people and thine inheritance, which thou 
hast redeemed through thy greatness, which thou hast 
brought forth out of Egypt with a mighty hand. Remember 
thy servants, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob: Look not unto the 
stubbornness of this people, nor to their wickedness, nor 
to their sin: lest the land whence thou brdughtest us out 
* Exodus jraii. I I f. 
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say. Because Jehovah 

land -which he 

them, he hath brought them 
ness. Yet they j 

thou broughtest out by thy great pc 
out arm. ® r 

The simplicity of this frank appeal tc 
the perfection of the motive. And yet there k 
^mphcity a true zeal for the glory of the Lord 

S. Tp ^ handled 

by the Prophets. ‘He helped them,” says the P 
his name’s sake.”s ' 

for mine own sake 
*>= and m 
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was not able to bring them into the 
*hcm, and because he hated 

to slay, them Ja, the. wilder-- 

are thy people and thine inheritance, wMdi 
- y thy great power and by thy stretched 


more and more 
was crumpling. 
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But the habit of the Bible to think in terms of God came- to 
the rescue. To Elijah, when he despairs because it seems that 
all are faithless, it is revealed that there are yet left “seven thou- 
sand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed unto Baal, 
and every mouth which hath not kissed him” (i Kings xix. i8)! 
This is the beginning of the doctrine of the Remnant, to which 
the^ Prophets are driven by the untrustworthiness of the 
majority. If the promises are to be counted true at all, they 
must be so interpreted. “Except Jehovah of Hosts had left 
unto us a very small remnant, we should have been as Sodom, 
we should have been like unto Gomorrah” (Isai. i. 9). The 
doctrine is frequent in Isaiah, who named his own son Shear- 
iashub, a Remnant shall return.” He looks forward to the 
time when a truer allegiance will have been beaten into the 
survivors by the hard discioline of 


, 1 he doctrine IS found also in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and 
indeed in almost every Prophet. In fact, the very hearers of the 
message are driven to formulate it for themselves, partly by 
the inexorably ethical nature of the outlook of the Prophets, 
which will not brook anything mechanical, any tampering 
with righteousness, but also by the pressure of events, which 
made the old simple confidence impossible. They then per- 
ceived what Amos had meant when he smote across the vulgar 
prosperity of the reign of Jeroboam II with his threats of 
imminent catastrophe. ^ The old simple interpretation of 


judge for reward, and the priests 
T ^ prophets thereof divine for money; yet -will they 

^upon Jehovah, Md say. Is not Jehovah in the midst of us? ThLefore sha2 
a for your sake be plowed as a field, and Jerusalem shaU become heaps ” 
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the Covenant, which might be no more than, “If Israel performs 
the proper sacrifices and pays all its dues, then Jehovah will 
give them victory in the battle,” was perforce replaced after 
the Captivity by a more searching and more spiritual interpre- 
tation. When there is a people which for centuries has 
cherished a beUef that the performance of religious duties will 
produce prosperity, and the day comes when prosperity goes 
from Aem and their Holy City is laid waste, and the flower 
of their population is carried into captivity to Babylon, where 
there is no Temple and no Sacrifice and it hardly seems possible 
so much as to sing the Lord’s song in the strange land 
(Ps. cxxxvii), then one of two things will happen. Either they 
will abandon their religion as ineffective, and their God as 
cl^rly weaker than the strong gods of the conqueror, or they 
will pierce below the surface and dig up a faith that is inde- 
pendent of earthly circumstances, a faith that is inward, per- 
sonal and spiritual. These things both happened. Some of 
the exiles went oyer to the gods of Babylon. Others profited 
spiritually by their misfortune, and grew into the Church of 
the Return. The actual Return was a small afeir. The rebuilt 
Temple could not compare with the magnificence of Solomon’s 
house. When the pious little company, newly arrived in the 
undefended city, surrounded by suspicious and threatening 
enemies, set up again the altar of burnt offering and laid the 
foundations of the House, “the old men, that had seen the 
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but on the whole the figorist nationalism which had been 
commended by E2ekiel in Captivity and practised by Nehemiah 
and E2ra^ at the Return became the prevailing spirit. It pro- 
duced the courageous piety of the Maccabees, and it produced 
the diligent but barren piety of the Pharisees and Scribes who 
are encountered in the Gospels. It has been discerningly said 
that the Remnant-doctrine of Eaekiel is “the prototype of 
strict Judaism: that of Deutero-Isaiah the prototype of Evan- 
gelical Christianity,”® and that the former is a doctrine of a 
Remnant and the latter of a saving Remnant. Our Lord’s 
own title for Himself, “The Son of Man,” carries on the idea. 
His immediate circle, the Twelve, are, with Him, the inheritors 
of the Remnant-promises, and it may be that if they had ful- 
filled their vocation, they would have gone on with their 
Master to Calvary. As it was. He went alone. He was 
Himself the Saving Remnant.® But it was because His will 
was utterly obedient, utterly conformed, to the will of God. 

About Jesus, to whom the entire Biblical succession from 
Abraham to Christianity is thus narrowed down, tremendous 
affirmations are made in the New Testament. We may here 
pass over almost entirely the strictly Christological passages 
as belonging in the main to another part of the subject, and 
restrict attention to some of those, themselves startling enough, 
which emphasize the world-wide and all-conquering nature 
of the divine purpose as it is expressed in Jesus, Who to the 
New Testament is the supreme and only perfect embodiment 
of it. The whole burden of the Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, which, being concerned with the nature of faith and 


We have trespassed against our God, and have married strange women of 
the peoples of the land: yet now there is hope for Israel concerning this thing 
Now therefore let us make a covenant with our God to put away all the wives, 
and such as are born of them, according to the counsel of my lord, and of those 

that tremble at the commandment of our God” (Em X. a aV 

® T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus, i8i. ’ 

c ^ impressed u^n them that discipleship is synonymous with sacri- 

and the Cross iteelf. This at once suggests that what was in 
t u foUowers togeiher should share their destiny, 

k/.? “ r Passion of Ae Son of Man: that He and they togefl^ 

did in fact suffer alone was due to the 
i i ^ ^ disaples to rise to the claims of the idea of the Son of Man. . . . 

of Man, Ae incarnation of the Kingdom of 

ctOq on earth (Manson, 251, 23a, ajj), ° 
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the relations of Jew and Gentile, are soteriological and ecclesi- 
astical rather than strictly theological, is that Christ has made 
all the difference in the world. The Christology, as Bishop 
Gore said once of the doctrine of the Trinity in the New 
Testament, is here overheard rather than heard. In Him that 
which was distant has been brought near, that which was 
mysterious has been made dear, the divine purpose can now 
be easily understood. He is the Plenipotentiary, He has his 
mnds on the controls, “according to the working whereby 
He is able even to subject all things unto himself” (Phil. iii. z i). 
But Christology cannot be avoided. He rules because of His 
cosmic rank. His royal place in the evolutionary order of the 
universe. For “in Him, or through Him, ail things have been 
created”;! in Him, as the rerum tenax vigor, “all things are held 
together and consist”; He is the centre of redemption. He is 
“the head of the Church,” and “through Him it was the good 
pleasure of the Father to reconcile all things in earth and 
heaven unto himself’’ (CoL i. 14-20) . This reconciliation is 
not the reluctant or even merely conventional acquiescence of 
those who have no alternative. It rather represents the 
eliciting from ever^ng of all that is best in it, and the dis- 
covery by everything of all and more than all its own true 
meaning and worth. For the final purpose is described as 
a consummation of all things in Christ (Eph. i. lo). “It is the 
blessing of the Universe.’’^ “He must reign until he hath put 
aU his enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shaU be 
aboHshed is death” (i Cor. _xv. aj, 26). There is no limit to 
this tnumph. The purpose is that “in the name of Jesus every 
Imee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
t^gs under the earth” (Phil. ii. 10). But the purpose is never 
^owed to rest in anything so creaturely as the reconciliation, 
however marvellous, of created things. It is not even identi- 
fied with that which might conceivably be criticized as static, 
namely the full recognition of the divine rank or the saving 
power of Christ. Utter perfection is expressed in an idea which 

of fhfSw hfm' St John i. 5, 10: “All things were made 

wKiim 1 ‘ t* * world was made by him’’ and **t]iroui>h 

whom also he (the Father) made the worlds” (Heb. i. a). inroagn 

^ J. Armitage Robinson. ^ ^ 
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is essentially forward-flowing and dynamic. The ultimate 
Christ-purpose is “to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. ii. 1 1), 
“unto the praise of his glory” (Eph. i. 12), God “all in all” 
(i Cor. XV. 28). 

Even to attempt to understand such magnitude, such 
infinity of optimism is exhausting. Let us make one more 
attempt to decipher the gigantic characters in which the New 
Testament writes it all across the world. In Romans viii. St. 
Paul is looking for what he calls the redemption of creation. 
There had been Jewish writers who had longed not only for 
the new heavens but the new earth, when 

“the mountains will leap like rams and the hills will skip 
like lambs satisfied with milk, and they will all become 
angels in heaven. Their faces will be lighted up with joy, 
because in those days the Elect One has appeared, and the 
earth will rejoice and the righteous will dwell upon it.”^ 

But as Sanday and Headlam point out, in St. Paul there is a 
difference. “The creation itself,” he cries, “shall be delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory 
of the children of God”(vtii. 21). 

“He is one of those (like St. Francis of Assisi) to whom 
it is given to read the thoughts of plants and animals. He 
seems to lay his ear to the earth and the confused murmur 
which he hears has a meaning for him; it is creation’s yearn- 
ing for the happier state intended for it and of which it has 
been defrauded.” 

This hope is echoed by the Seer of the Apocalypse. In the 
fifth chapter there is a vision of heaven. The Lion of the tribe 
of Judah, who proves to be none other than the Lamb, has 
opened the mysterious book and loosed the seven seals thereof. 
The four-and-twenty elders, who represent redeemed humanity, 
and the ten thousand times ten thousand angels, have sung 
their new song. And then the note is taken up by a still larger 
chorus. “Every created thing heard I.” To borrow some 
words which tlie writer has used elsewhere, “You may fhink^ 
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if you will, of Nature deHvered from its primeval handicao- 

the animals released from silence, the Easter lilies, and the 
humble d^odils knowing at last why they were always so 
happy m the sprmgtime; the strength of noon and the stiLess 
of a summer evening; the cloud that is covered with si“S 
wings and her feathers like gold; all learning now who ZZ 
them and ordered their estate, and who at last has broken their 
long^speU of Ignorance and silence, and has taught thein to 
say, Halleluj^I Praise the Lord!” There is a place for all 
things m this hymn of all creation.^ 

It is a truly Ca&olic vision. Does it not meet the mis- 
giving of those who find that the Bible cares so much about 
Lrod that It has no room for caring about man? The supreme 
motive, that of the glory of God, is often thought to be a fL-off 
i^uman impractical motive. In truth it is the only motive 
that IS wholly and universaUy practical. All others are partial 
and at the mercy of competing or hostile motives. The force 

“y “foment to make them less than 
^ 1 ’ 1°^ indeed impossible. This covers everything. It 

includes the best for all. Accordingly, it seems to carry with 
It the conclusion ^t, though the world-purpose, sweeping 
awards, aparentiy sete aside the ninety-and-nine and uses 
My one, Ae ninety-and-nine may nevertheless be stored else- 
where and not altoge&er wasted. We do not understand 

either^mTn over evil or over time, can 

« Aer turn the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the 

^ thing that 

neress^ily passes man s understanding, and man-made ex- 

“r-yt?f“f«bed explanations are to be dis- 
sted. Uke Frederick Maurice, we need have no faith in 
any man s theory of Universal Restitution,” or what he caUs 
such arrangements as these.” But like him, we find in the 
Bible a restitution of all things, which God, Who cannot He 

t^if ^ obUged,” he 

“ a restored order; I am 
sure that restored order wiU be carried out by the fuU 

* Tie House ofVilg-image, 57. 
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triumph of God’s loving wiU. How that should take place 
while any rebellious will remains in His universe, I cannot 
tell, though it is not for me to say that it is impossible; 
I do not want to say it, I wish to trust God absolutely, and 
not to trust in any conclusion of my own understanding 
atall.”^'' : . 


Maurice’s theology was Biblical through and through. God 
was to him the one Reality. Human things possessed a derived 
reality because they had been created by God. The only thing 
that mattered was the glory of God. But belief in the certainty 
and necessity of God’s glory involved the belief that God’s 


creation, man, would not go utterly and finally astray. Just 
as the Gloria in Excelsis^ having said, praise thee, we bless 
thee, we worship thee,” and having then no more that it can 
say of what we do for God, turns back again to Him who is 
both the Source and End of all things, and exclaims, ‘^We 
thank thee for thy great glory,” and can rest in that, so Maurice, 
with the Bible on his side, finds that the only thing he wants to 
say or thinks worth saying is, ‘‘Let God be true,” 

May we not say that the solution lies somewhere in the 



meaning of the word “Eternal”? Thre is iht ground for 
believing that there can be redemption of the years that the 
canker-worm hath eaten. Eternity, whether according to 
Plato or according to St, John, is timeless, supra-temporal, 
free from the limitations of the time-order. ‘Tn that eternal 
Now,” said Tauler, 

“where God essentially exists, in an enduring Now, is 
neither past nor future. There the beginning and the end 
of all time are present at hand. There, to wit in God, all 
lost things are found, more things than man can ever lose.” 

It is always because the doings of men are not to be thought 
of as having independent reality of their own. They are seen 
in God. Eternal does not mean everlasting. “Eternal,” said 
Maurice, means “appertaining: primarilv and exnresslv to God. 
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thee is the well of life” (Ps. xxxvi. 9). “This is life eternal 
that they should know thee, the only true God” fSt John 
xvii. 5). ^ 

This, then, is the Bible faith. But the Bible had, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, to struggle to achieve this faith 
Or perhaps it is more true to say that the gift of it was only 
given by degrees. Accordingly, there is a certain difficulty in 
spealung of the Bible view in this great matter, because as is 
well known, the Old Testament did not at first draw the whole 
subhme conclusion. The early behef was what is sometimes 
called Henotheism or Monolatry. The Hebrews were attached 
by covenant to Jehovah and were ready to pay Him their sole 
aUegiance,_but that did not lead them to deny the existence of 
other deities, inferior to Jehovah but well enough for other 
nations. So Jephthah is wiffing to aUow the Ammonites to 
possess whatever territory their god may “give them to 
possess.” But as for the IsraeUtes, “Jehovah has dispossessed 
the Amorites” in their favour, and Ammon and Ammon’s 
god must not intrude there (Judges xi. 23, 24), 

Somehow that matters much less than might be supposed. 
Elijah is not what we should call a genuine monotheist, but 
ms religion has almost the value of genuine monotheism. He 
was confronting not the old habit, inadequate but innocent 
enough, of worshipping the God of Israel under the name of 
aa or Lord, but a new and sinister importation brought in 
f stood for the old austere religion 

o OSes and the desert against something which was morally 
corrupt. In that dramatic scene on Mount Garmpl (“Q 
Jehovah, let it be known this day that thou art God in Israel, 
^d that I am thy servant”— i Kings xviii. 36), even though 
the language in which the story is told may be that of a later 
monotheisdc period, Elijah is seen to be the champion of a 
rehgion wholly different from the Tyrian Baal-cult. There 
IS an ethical seriousness, even a sublimity, about Ehiah which 
am^t gives to his imperfect doctrine the metaphysical quality 
ot Theism In a century or so, by the time of Amos, or, as 
some would say, a little later, the complete victory was won. 
Jehovah is the Creator, or the God of Nature, and Providence, 
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Of the God of History. The full Semitic Theism, which was 
taken over by the New Testament, was a rich and splendid 
thing. If we are right in thinking of Amos in the eighth 
century as the pioneer of it, we must probably think of him 
as a lonely voice proclaiming a gospel that was difficult for the 
rank and file to entertain. It was not that they were faithless, 
but they were obsessed with their own inferior faith. When 
the hard discipline of Captivity in Babylon had driven its 
converting power into the Israelite character and had purged 
out some of the more national and worldly elements of it, a 
remarkable thing came to pass. Whereas among other nations 
of the world, it was only an occasional prophet, a Plato, a 
Zarathustra, who saw a clear light, among the Hebrews there 
was something like a general vision. It was as Jeremiah had 
said, “They all shall know me, from the least unto the greatest 
of them” (xxxi. 34). 

Semitic Theism, as it is restated in Christ-terms in the New 
Testament, is a very splendid thing. And one of the most 
glorious of its merits in the New Testament is that its cham- 
pions held on when there was hardly anything visible to hold 
on to. It is difficult to remember, when St. Paul is heard 
expounding so confidently the plan on which the world is 
ordered and the slow development of the human race controlled, 
that he is only writing a pastoral letter which will have a circu- 
lation of a few hundreds. A handful of ‘Slaves in Rome or 
Ephesus is encouraged by him to believe that cosmic evolution 
has been crowned by an event of which they and only they 
are aware. By the time of the Fourth Gospel the dimensions 
of the Church has grown considerably, but Christians are still 
a tiny minority in the world. Yet the Johannine terminology 
is even richer than the Pauline, if that be possible. Not only 
are the terms absolute, “The Way, the Truth, the Light,” 
“I am the Light of the World,” “I am the Door” and so forth, 
but in his Prologue the Evangelist harnesses the august- 
philosophical conception of the Logos, the Divine Wisdom 
which was also the World-Soul, and uses it as the only explana- 
tion which is adequate to account for the fife which has been 
lived by a working man in Galilee. The daring and romance 
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of this is not always perceived. A Lector, aimouncine a 
Lesson m Church, might fairly say either, “I am about to read 
to you from the holy book of our rehgion,” or “I am about to 
read to you from the most exciting book in all Hterature about 
the greatest adventure ever encountered by mankind.” 

Adventures are naturally led by the leaders. But in this 
adventure there was, to a surprising extent, a general vision 
Whether in its earUer, inchoate form, or in its later develop- 
ment, faith was a common possession. There are no atheists. 
The fool” who “said in his heart, there is no God” (Ps. xiv. i.) 
was not a speculative denier. He meant, “I propose to do 
what I like, and I care nothing for God.” He is described 
quite exactly in another Psalm, “The ungodly is so proud 
that he careth not for God: neither is God in all his thoughts” 
(Psalm X. 4), or in Job xxi. 14 (“They said unto God, Depart 
trorn us; For we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. WTiat 
IS the Almighty, that we should serve him? And what 
profit should w-e have, if we pray unto him?”) Even a 
ssolute, tyrannical king like Ahab was very religious. His 

to assimilate the national religion 
which hitherto had seen no harm in speaking of Jehovah by 
the common Semitic title Baal, to her own more sophisticated 
and more depraved Phoenician doctrine. But Ahab thought 
of himself as a Jehovah-worshipper. Even Manasseh (2 Kings 
XXI. 1-18), a by-word among Old Testament Kings for his 
repression of Jehov^-worship and persecution of the prophets 
was thoroughly religious. His vice was that he Assyrianized* 
an imitation which was political rather than theological. For 
a like reason Jehoiakim Egyptianized, because Pharaoh-nechoh 
(2 ^gs xxiii. 34) had put him on the throne of Judaea. 

The Psalms cover many lives and present a picture of what 
was acc^ted in many homes. The colours are not always 
bright They speak freely of the counsel of the ungodly, the 
way of sinners and the seat of the scornful, of judges who give 
wrong judgment, of the sons of men who blaspheme God’s 
onour, whose mouth is full of cursing, deceit and fraud, who 
flatter with their lips and dissemble in their double heart, 
ey even speak of living in a day when “the faithful are 
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minished from among the children of men, till there is not one 
godly man left, till we see not our tokens, there is not one 
prophet more, no, not one is there among, us that under- 
standeth any more” (Ixsiv. lo). But in spite of this, the pre- 
vailing tone, which deepens as the Psalter advances to . its 
triumphant end, is one of a faith which is “broad-based upon 
a people’s will.” It is of course wholly characteristic of the 
Psalmist to say, “Thou continuest holy,” but it is also possible 
for him to add without being untrue to fact, “Thou that art 
enthroned upon the praises of Israel.”^ In the later Psalms, 
while there is still danger to be apprehended from the strange 
children, whose mouth talketh of vanity, and their right hand 
is a right hand of iniquity, there is nevertheless a Church, 
manifest and welcome, a faithful and beloved co m mu n ity, 
and there is good hope that “our sons will grow up as the young 
plants, and that our daughters may be as the poUshed corners 
of the temple” (cxliv. 12). 

Perhaps even more remarkable is the Book of Proverbs. 
It does not itself touch so high a level as the Psalms, but it is 
evidence of a widespread faith. The maxims are as a rule 
those of a shrewd, homely wisdom, but there is a constant 
background of assured religious faith. Where, as in general, 
the wisdom is the native wit of Judaea, it is always seasoned 
with piety and sound morals. Where, as in the famous eighth 
chapter about Wisdom, there are signs of Hellenic influence, 
the intellectualism of the Hellenic model has been brought into 
captivity to the Biblical love of righteousness. 

Other books are just the same. The language of piety 
on modern lips occasionally offends, because it is thought 
conventional or strained. But when Edith Cavell says, 
“Patriotism is not enough,” it is in the severe, yet glowing 
Biblical tradition. Puritan terminology in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries offended a nice taste, and was indeed 
disused by the Puritan Milton as inartistic. Yet when Pastor 
Robinson is heard saying to the Pilgrim Fathers, “The Lord 
hath more ttuth stiU to break out of His holy Word,” or when 

5> Margin. The Prayer Book Version is, “O Thou Worship 

of IsmeL ^ 
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Latimer preaches to King Edward and his court, “Let your 
gardens monish you, your pleasant gardens, what Christ 
suffered for you in the garden, and what commodity you have 
by his suffering. It is His will ye should do so; He would be 
ad in remembrMce. Mix your pleasures with the remem- 
brance of ffis bitter passion,” we are not offended. Edith 
CaveU and Hugh Latimer could speak thus when they were 
deeply moved, and no harm done. Isaiah and St. Paul were 
deeply moved all the time. 

And It may well be that the most astonishing thing about 
St. Pauls Epistles is not that he wrote those marvellous 
documents, but that the Corinthians and the Romans and the 
Ephesians and the Colossians and other of his correspondents 
read them. With a view to the understanding of St. Paul the 
inquirer may be recommended to read through his writings 
ccmtmuGusly twice, once in order to see, so far as possible 
where it all came from, and the next time to see where it all 
went to, and what they made of it. For those who attach 
importance to the argument from religious experience, the New 
Testament contains abundance of evidence. It contains the 
evidence to which most of our modern authorities are disposed 
to assign overmuch weight, that of the leaders, whether mystics 
or not, and It contains evidence of the reaUy much more 
important kind, the large-scale evidence of the converted 
p mn man. It is a fact of which the significance is not as a 
rule properly estimated that St. Paul, a man not only with 
cominon sense but with what we should call a flair for journal- 
ism, thought It worth while in a letter to a small, heterogeneous 
group of base mechanicals,” many of them slaves, living in 
the crowded insulae of the slum-quarter of Rome and assembling 
for worship in the crowded domus of the comparatively 
prosperous Prisca and Aquila, to discuss half a dozen of the 
proioundest problems which can vex the mind of man. 

It imy be said of course that the whole ancient world 
was rehgiou^ and that accordingly the fact that the Hebrews 
or the early Christians all believed their own religion was not 
vety remarkable. But it must be borne in mind that Judaism 
and Chnstiamty are exacting rehgions. Unlike the heathen 
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mysteries, they impose a high standard of living on their 
adherents. This standard was on the whole marvellously 
well maintained. The surest sign of intellectual vigour in a 
community is a high level of education and culture in the 
masses. And the surest sign of spiritual vigour is a capacity 
in the rank and file to translate the raw material which is 
ministered to them into the finished product of a clean and 
strong life. Judged by these tests, the People of God, both 
in the earlier and later stages of their Biblical discipline, were 
an enlightened people. The confidence with which the waiters 
handle large topics and appeal to high motives, and assume 
that the Word of God will ‘"‘have free course and be glorified,” 
argues a spiritually educated community. A schoolboy, 
wrestling with a crabbed piece of Lucan, was once reassured 
by the magisterial suggestion that the ordinary Roman citizen 
would perhaps have been as much puzzled by it as Mr. BirrelFs 
pater familias was by "'Another Way of Love”!^ The Romans 
did not understand their Lucan or Persius very well, and we 
do not understand our Whitehead or T. S. Eliot very well. 
But the Athenians understood Aeschylus. The Elizabethans 
understood Shakespeare. The seventeenth-century English- 
men seem, rather surprisingly, to have understood their great 
preachers. And the Jews of the Captivity understood Deutero- 
Isaiah.^ The Roman Christians understood St. Paul. 

The Medieval Churchmen did not in that way understand 
their religion. They were not encouraged to attempt it. But 
they all believed it. The Morality Play puts on the stage many 

^ See Obiter Dicta, Essay on “The Alleged Obscurity of Mr. Browning’s 
Poetry.” ^ 

“ It must be confessed that his encouraging message was easier to receive than 
the threatenings of Ezekiel, who at one period of his ministr^^ in Babylon was to 
his hearers “as a very lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice, and can play 
well on an instrument, for they hear thy words, but they do them not.” On the 
other hand it must be remembered the acceptance of any spiritual message is 
likely to be a gradual process. Hearers were sometimes helped by what followed, 
pie next verse in this passage of Ezekiel is: “And when this cometh to pass 
(behold, it cometh) then shall they know tb^t a prophet hath been among them” 
(Ezekiel xxxiii. 32, 33). This prospect is more fiercely indicated by Micaiah in 
I Kings xxu. 25, “Behold, thou shait see on that day, when thou shalt go into an 
inner chamber to hide thyself,” and more gently by the Psalmist, “And all men 
that see it shall say. This hath God done: for they shall perceive that it is his 
work (Psalm Ixiv. 9). 
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a simer, many a scofFer. But the attitude of such characters 
IS always that of beUeving, but not caring. They will defy 
God, and risk the judgment of heU, but there is no doubt 
about their belief. In' our own time, wMle .it^'may readily be 
S’” uneducated people constantly misunderstand 

e Bible through ignorance, it is also constantly proved that 

through famiUarity with the Bible 
to notable heighte of simple eloquence. It is an illustration of 
he degree to which religious conversion often improves the 
mteUectual quahty of the convert. It is not unnatural. To see 
the world m a unity, as the converted person does, is in itself 
a help to the clear perception of ideas and values. In one of 
the most stnlmg passages of Jeremiah the Lord says to the 
prophet I wiU bring thee again, that thou mayest stand before 
me, ^d if thou take forth the precious from the vile, 

‘tll» that the 

gifts of Isaiah XI,, which reappear in the Book of Common 

Pmyer in^co^ection with Confirmation, axe predominantly 
intellectual It is not tte all Christians are “high-brow.” 
God forbid! But all Christians can say with Jonathan, “See 
1 pray^you, how mme eyes have been enlightened, because 
I tasted a httle of this honey. How much more, if haply the 

people had eaten freely?” ( I Sam. xiv. 29). ^ 

Sometimes it is only a bare mouthfhl. Yet the eyes are 
^ghtened. Mss Merton, a character in W. H. MaUock’s 
I he New Republic, testifies that a friend of hers, to whom life 
had not been kind, had been greatly illuminated, if not posi- 
tively fortified, by encountering and bearing in mind a single 
Jme of poetry— “My hfe has crept solong upona broken wing.” 
There is m &e North of England a simple soul to whom the 
verse. Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life has been a continual strength for sixty years. 
Scr^s ftom Ae Psalter, Hfce “The Lord is my shepherd,” 
or Truly God is loving unto Israel,” or “This God is our God 
for ever and ever: he shall be our guide unto death,” have 
set many feet on a sure foundation, in a large room, whence 
tiiey can survey, and understand, the world, “What is man ” 
cries the Psalmist, “that thou art mindful of him?” The word 
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for is one that emphasises the thought of human frailty 

and insignificance. It is the word used in Job. iv. 17 ('"Shall 
mortal man be more just than God?”) But the answer, which 
is much stronger if we abandon die familiar rendering in the 
Prayer Book Psalter, and follow a more accurate translation, 
is abundantly reassuring. It is not satisfied merely to compare 
man with "the angels.” It uses the supreme Measure. "Thou 
hast made him but little lower than God, And crownest him 
with glory and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under 
his feet.” 


Ill 

THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE 

the bridegroom rejokeib oper the bride, so shall Shy God rejoke over theed' 

■ ■■ Isaiah Ixii 5. 

T he metaphor suggested by the titie of this chapter is 
thoroughly Biblical. The coveiiarit of Jehovah with 
His people is constantly represented in the Old Testa- 
ment under the figure of marriage^^ and there is no shrinking 
from the use of the counter-figure of adultery^ wherever that 
is relevant. The marriage-comparison is hardly an exact 
figure. The reason for the choice of it was that the Jehovah- 
Israel covenant, which was very far from being simply equal, 
but was not on the other hand simply unilateral, with no room 
in it for human co-operation, did nevertheless denote a real 
relationship, to winch marriage seemed the nearest earthly 
parallel. It w'as a real relationship, on which they counted. 
With all their belief in the divine Transcendence, a belief that 
eventually became so intense and so distantly adoring that 
in the First Book of Maccabees the impersonal “Heaven’^ 
is regularly substituted for “God” or “Jehovah,”^ even the 
later Jews, inspired in tliis matter chiefly by the Psalmists, 
never ceased to believe that God had intimate ?are and love 
for them. The remote impersonal terminology of i Maccabees 
did not survive, though there is perhaps a trace of it in the 
Evangelist St, Matthew’s frequent use of “heaven,” where 
other Evangelists use “God.” The reason why it did not 
survive is that in the New Testament the infinite gulf is bridged 
by the “Mediator of a better covenant” (Heb. viii. 6), in whom 
alone, rather than in angelic ambassadors, or a Gnostic series 
of emanations constituting a graded hierarchy from Pure 

^ This was strictly the result of pushing the idea of God further and further 
back into a remote Majesty. It was not that abstract depersonalLsing described 
by Mark Pattison as ‘‘the idea of God having been defecated to a pure trans- 
parency/' It was accompanied by much pious devotion to the Temple and all 
the recognized practices of Jewish religion. In another direction the extreme 
emphasis laid on the divine Transcendence paved the way for the growth of 
angeioiogy, for Messianic doctrine, and the whole idea of Mediation between 
God and man. 
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Spirit to a comparatively mundane, earth-handling Demiurge, 
“dwelleth ail the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Col. ii. 9). 
God was made real, and near, by Christ. 

In the New Testament the metaphor was not wholly 
abandoned. Our Lord uses the illustration of the Bridegroom, 
in whose presence there can be no fasting (St. Mark ii. 19). 
St. Paul writes to the Corinthian Church, “I espoused you to 
one husband, that I might present you as a pure virgin to 
Christ” (z Cor. xi. 2). In Eph. V. 23-32 his language is both 
larger and also more deliberately mystical. The whole Church 
is the wife, and Christ is to present her, cleansed, holy and 
without blemish, to Himself. In the same passage earthly 
marriage is spoken .of as “a great mystery,” which does not 
mean "very mysterious,” as in such expressions as “a great 
surprise” or “a great pity,” but something much more like the 
sacranientum magnum of the Vulgate. The most striking element 
in the passage is the allusion to the oneness of man and wife, 
of Christ and Church. “He that loveth his own wife loveth 
himself: for no man ever hated his own flesh; but nourisheth 
and cherisheth it, even as Christ also the church; because we 
are members of his body.” Finally, in the vision with which 
the New Testament ends, the holy city, Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God, having the glory of God, is 
“the bride, the wife of the Lamb, made ready as a bride 
adorned for her husband” (Rev. xxi. 2, 9). 

The language invites an obvious criticism. It is easy for 
psychologists to compare all religion-feelings with sex-feelings, 
and it is easy for historians to point to primidve religions m 
W’hich sex was “holy.” To disparaging comparisons that may 
be made from either side the reply is that things which may be 
descended from the same thing are not identical with one 
another. Beginnings are often commonplace, sometimes sordid, 
and they have a simple homogeneity which does not prepare 
the unscientific to expect the rich variety, the almost total 
contrasts which are likely enough to follow. Thus, “I will 
wash my hands in innocency, O Lord, and so will I go to rbinp 
altar” (Ps. xxvi. 6) has become an entirely worthy expression 
of the spirit in w'hich a Christian approaches Holy Communion. 
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But Its Semtic origin was humble. From Deut xxi i-o m, 
learn that if a dead man be found, the elders of the nearm cS 
Sek k Ae nearest running water and break its 

wt l S P«ests, and the elders shall then 

not shed & 1 S blood, neither have our eyes seen it. Forgive 

0 Jehovah thy people, and suffer not innocent blood To 
remain in the midst of thy people Israel. “And the blood 
shall be forpven them ” This is magic, or hardly more. Yet 

^ “ the Psalter 

and thence in the Missal. i ’ 

Even so, in spite of developments, it is possible for those 

^e reX T ^ language of devotion as erotic. 

ply, in so far as one is needed and in so far as the Old 
TesHment „ concerned, ie (.) flert the Prophets one after 

rastom of encouraging sex-hcence in the name of reUgion * 

regardmg it not as an unfortunate survival but as a recent 

1 nUy, °°'i »y. in the verse in 
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Irregularity has more news-value than regularity. Accord- 
ingly, it is not surprising that unfaithfulness to the Covenant 
bulks large in the Prophets. Thisisespedally true of Jeremiah. 
Jeremiah was very sensitive to the spiritual smell of evil. 
“Seest thoH not what they do in the cities of Judah, and in the 
streets of Jerusalem?” (vii. 17). And the fierce denunciations 
not only of the heavy-handed Amos but of the gentle Hosca 
are aroused by actual grossness. Bethel, Gilgal and the other 
“high-places” which they revile were ancient sanctuaries, once 
, innocent enough, but now centres of corruption, railing for 
unsparing use of the counter-figure referred to above. Amos 
is also abundant in castigation of dishonesty and indifference 
to social justice. But the temper commonly encountered by 
the Prophets was one of what we should call convention^ 
Church-going and, conventional, decent living, together with 
a good-natured tendency to hope that a few oblations, a little 
incense, observance of moons and Sabbaths, the calling of 
asisemblies (as is suggested in Isai. i. 13) will avail to cleanse 
defiled hands; and there are very few areas and very few eras 
in which the ardent preachers of God and righteousness have 
not had that to deal with. The moral results of the Reformation 
of Josiah were not enough to satisfy the delicate, fastidious 
soul of Jeremiah, but they were not inconsiderable. On the 
whole, the allegiance of Israel to Jehovah, often ignorant, often 
superficial, always narrow, often misled into coimtenancing 
foreign contaminations, was maintained at a fairly high level. 
And it is agreed on aU hands that their sex-morality and the 
quality of their family life were very good. The “strange 
woman” of Proverbs vii. was a danger to young manhood, but 
the danger was commonly resisted. It was recognized not only 
by the old men who wrote the Book of Proverbs timt- “her 
house is the way to Sheol, going down to the chambers of death.” 

Life in the Israelite community, like the married life of 
individuals elsewhere, was for the most part, saving the 
occasional crisis, a straightforward afeir. Like Matthew 
Arnold, and also like most plain men, they believed that 
conduct was three-fourths of it. It has been suggested that 
the notions of the bearing of religion upon conduct was an 
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after-thought, and that the earliest form of Hebrew religion, 
like some other primitive religions, was wholly or almost 
w^holly ceremonial, and hardly ethical at alL It happens that 
there is embedded in Exod. xxxiv. 17-26 a purely ceremonial 
decalogue, which may be older than the other, or as oid.^ 
On the other hand, there is no sign -whatever, if the main 
results of Pentateuchal criticism be accepted, as they must be, 
that Moses was interested in ceremonial. For Aaron the High 
Priest is a comparatively unimportant figure in the oldest 
parts of the composite narrative, and all the ecclesiologicai 
minutiae of Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers are of late date. 
Further, the sort of desert-crossing case-law which is men- 
tioned in the narrative of Exod. xviii, when Moses, in danger 
of being worn away by his incessant judging of '^matters,^’ is 
advised by his father-in-law to create a system of minor courts 
of first instance, and to reserve only the ^"great matter” for 
himself, must have included, if it did not in the main consist of, 
cases of ordinary misconduct. The conclusion of a wise and 
w^eli-informed scholar is, in regard at least to Commandments 
V to IX, that they must be much older than Moses. ^^Moses 
w^as legislating for a community, and no community could 
have existed for a day which was unaware of these laws.” 
In general, he is disposed to regard the whole Decalogue as 
“a list of commands either Mosaic or anterior to Moses.” ^ Be 
this as it may, it is certain that the Book of the Covenant 
(Exod. XX. 22-xxiii. 3 3, with its narrative appendix xxiv.), which 
owes not a little to the much earlier Babylonian code of 

^ I. Thou shalt make thee no molten gods. 

IL The feast of unleavened bread shalt thou keep. 

III. All that openeth the womb is mine ... the firstling . . . thou shalt 

redeem. 

IV. Six days thou shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shait rest. 

V. Thou shalt observe the feast of weeks, the firstfruits , . . and 
ingathering. 

VI. Three times in the year shall all tby males appear before Jehovah. 

VII. Thou shalt not offer the blood of my sacrifice with leavened bread. 

VJIL Neither shall the sacrifice of the feast of the passover be left unto the 
morning. 

IX. The first of the firstfruits of thy ground shalt thou bring unto the house 

of Jehovah. 

X. Thou shalt not seethe a kid tn its mother^s milk, 

^ W. F. Lofthouse in The Peopk and the Booky 254, 255. 
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Hammurabi, was a very ancient code, which governed, and 
was very well suited to govern, the life of a simple people. 
If a short summary of it was wanted, from the eighth century 
onward there was the continuous succession of the Prophets 
to point the moral. There was Isaiah with his, “Cease to do 
evil: learn to do weU; seek judgement, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow” (i. i6, 17). There 
was Micah with his, “He hath shewed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah thy God require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to -walk humbly with thy 
GoA^” (vi. 8). 


It is of course undeniable that the Old Testament, in a broad 
and general sense, is the record of a failure. The education 
which the Jews received from the course of events did not 



educate them to recognize and accept their Christ. They are 
left at the end of their centuries of probation an unsatisfied, 
unsatisfying people. They have misinterpreted their Prophets, 
they have handed over their Apocalypses to the Christians to 
make what they will of them, they have lost their holy Temple 
and such national independence as they had, and they have 
become, religiously, the People of the Book, and, politically, 
a scattered, persecuted, heroic, lonely remnant, a people who 
seem so far to have missed their mark, for whom some further 
vocation is stiU waiting. They have taken, at least for the Hme 
being, the wrong turning. 

How did all this happen? Apart from ordinary human 
frailty, which is the common lot, there seem to be three causes, 
all of which illuminate the nature of the Bible view of life. 

(i) Their system was in the main a legal system. This of 
course does not mean, until a comparatively late date is 
reached, the whole legal contents of the Pentateuch. The 
multitude of rubrics which fill large sections of three out of 
the five books, and perhaps even the principle of which they 
are an expansion, were unknown to the early Hebrews. For 
it may well be that, as Amos seems to suggest (“Did ye bring 
unto me sacrifices and offerings in the wilderness forty years, 
O house of Israel?”— V. 25) there had been in the Wilderness- 
period no sacrifices at all. It may be even, as some maintain 
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that the Prophets, or most of them, were opposed not onlv 
as is pimn, to barren and mechanical conceptions of sacrifir^ 
but to the whole system of sacrifice. Neve^eless. there^i 
continual sacrifice, at first in any recognized holy place Wr 
Ody m 4e cnma ,,jc«ary J Jenilem. 

Old Testament view of life presupposes that due honour will 
be given to die altar, and that^Lduct wiU bfregulal^ 
according to the Law of Moses. The Psalter, which is for Ae 
most part “the Hymn-Book of the Second Wk » i e £ 
Temple built after the Return from Captivity in Babylon' tl 
T^ple!' "^stence of he Law and L 

It does, however, contain some Psalms which have no 
apparent connection with the system, and a few wS are 
hostile to It. Thus in Psalm I. Jehovah is made to say: 

thx^bumt“off/"P"°'^ sacrifices, or for 

^ “^rie: and so are the 

catde upon a thousand hills. 

■hanbgiving; and pay thy vows uMo the 
In Psalm xl. the Psalmist says: 

law is withm my heart.* ’ r 

^a,whfch touches the heigha of pate, spiritual teUgioo, , 


10,13. 14- 
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Thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give it thee; but 
thou delightest not in bumt-offerings. 

The sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit: a broken and 
contrite heart, O God, shalt thou not despise. 1 

but to this an editor has appended an “orthodox” conclusion: 

Then shalt thou be pleased with the sacrifice of righteous- 
ness, with the burnt-offerings and oblations: then shall they 
offer young buUocks upon thine altar,® 

Among the defects of a legalist religion is the fact that it 
may produce despair in the very conscientious. St. Paul in 
Romans vii. describes the distress of one who is confronted 
with commandments which he cannot obey perfectly, and finds 
no source of grace available (“Sin, finding occasion, through 
the commandment beguiled me, and through it slew me” — 
vii. 1 1). It is possible that to his actual memories of his 
Pharisaic experience he has added some subsequent reflections 
of his mature Christian mind on the inadequate character of 
Law as compared with Gospel. But this depression is one of 
the results which Law may have. 

More commonly, however, it leads to a decent measure of 
obedience by a good many people, and a complacent state of 
mind. Thus Psalm xxvi.: 

I have not dwelt with vain persons: neither will I have 
fellowship with the deceitful. 

I have hated the congregation of the wicked: and will not 
sit among the ungodly. 

That I may shew the voice of thanksgiving: and tell of all 
thy wondrous works. 

Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house: and the 
place where thine honour dwelleth. 

O shut not up my soul with the sinners: nor my life with 
the bloodthirsty. 

In whose hands is wickedness: and their right hand is full 
of gifts. 

But as for me, I will walk innocently: O deliver me, and 
be merciful unto me. 
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My foot standeth right: I will praise the Lord in the 
congregations** 

Complacency is one of the things with which the present 
age^ dissatisfied and bitter, has small sympathy. It is hated as 
smug and Victorian, and there are not a few who suppose 
that all religious persons are complacent. In so far as Christians 
may have remained within Old Testament limits, that is a 
possible result. On the other hand, the use made of the 
Law is often marvellously spiritual. There is, for example, a 
delightful picture of the effect of the Law in Nehemiah: 

And they read in the book, in the law of God, distinctly; 
and they gave the sense, so that they understood the reading. 
And Nehemiah, which was the Titshatha, and Ezra the 
priest the scribe, and the Levites that taught the people, said 
unto all the people. This day is holy unto Jehovah your 
God; mourn not nor weep. For all the people wept, when 
they heard the words of the law. Then he said unto them. 
Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send 
portions unto him for whom nothing is prepared: for this 
day is holy unto our Lord; neither be ye grieved; for the joy 
of Jehovah is your strength. So the Levites stilled all the 
people, saying. Hold your peace, for the day is holy; neither 
be ye grieved. And all the people went their way to eat, 
and to drink, and to send portions, and to make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words that were declared 
unto them.® 

Even St. Paul, the revolutionary, disposed, like all such, 
to disparage the mckn regime^ concedes that the Law is 
“spiritual,” and ^^holy and righteous and good” (Rom. vii. 
12,14), This is strong testimony from one who elsewhere 
says (quite consistently) to those who would make obedience 
to the Law a ground of justification, “Ye are severed from 
Christ, ye who would be justified by the Law; ye are fallen 
away from grace” (Gal. v. 4). The sort of thing that St. Paul 
had in mind when he praised the Law is that contained in 
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Psalm cxix. It is the best thing in the Psalter. It is not 
everybody’s choice, and it is too long to use all at once. In 
fact it has provided the Church with the psalmody for the four 
Lessef Offices of Prime, Terce, Sext and None. But its quality 
is supreme. There is no doubt where both the treasure and 
the heart of the writer lie. His devotion flows on in a steady 
stream. Every verse contains the word Law, or some synonym 
like Word, Statute, Judgment or Commandment, and he 
never wavers in his love to it. 

“Lord, what love have I unto thy law: all the day long is 
my study in it.” 

“I am as glad of thy word: as one that findeth great 
spoils.” 

He is not without his trials: 

“Princes have persecuted me without a cause: but my 
heart siandeth in awe of thy word. Princes also did sit and 
speak against me: but thy servant is occupied in thy statutes.” 

“It has become,” said Ruskin of this Psalm, “of all the most 
precious to me in its overflowing and glorious passion of love 
for the law of God.” Its writer was a profoundly spiritual 
man. It would indeed not be possible to meditate continually, 
as he does, upon an impersonal system which did not provide 
for personal spiritual needs. The writer is one who, in his 
own words, walks at liberty, for he seeks God’s command- 
ments. Nay, he will do even more than that — “I will run the 
way of thy commandments: when thou hast set my heart at 
liberty.” 

The Law was a grand conception, and, when generously 
accepted, a powerful motive towards the good life. It ruled 
every action, and it inspired every thought. Moreover, it 
commended what we call personal religion. For example, 
there are directions in Deut. xxvi. for offering first-fruits! 
The farmer is to bring a basket to the holy place, and the 
priest is to set it before the altar. And the man is to say: 
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A Symn ready to perish was my father, and he wenr 
own to Egypt, and the Egyptians afflicted us, and Jehovah 
brought us forth into this place. And now, behold'^ I have 
brought the hrst of the fruit of the ground which thou O 
Jehovah, hast given me.» Then, sfys the mbric “ThrS 
Shalt worshp before Jehovah, thy Ld: and thou 
reioice in all the good which Jehovah, thy God, haffl fflvS 
unto thee, and unto thine house, thou, and the Levite^ and 
the stranger that is in the midst of thee.” ’ “ 


wa?^B^r i performed in a perfunctory 

way. But it suggests an attitude of thoroughly wholesome 
humility and gratitude. And this is in the Law. It is in fact 
noteworthy that the Prophets, who are so magnificent on 
pohtical integrity, social duty and personal righteousness 
have not much to say about personal religion. Only in 
Jereimah do we find these intimate communings with God 

SLAu^usfme or Thelmtatwn. And the reason is that “Jeremiah 
embodies the transition from the prophet to the Psalmist.”i 

*c Psalmist who 

cried My sms have taken such hold on me that I am not 
ble to look up, but he approaches it. And the Psalmists 
being in the mam the hymn-writers for the Temple, are alUes 
o the priests mher than to the prophets. The priest is a 

H despised. But his lips, Malachi 

sa>s, should keep knowledge, and men should seek the law at 
ffls mouth: for he is the messenger of Jehovah of hosts (ii. 7). 
The priest is not only a sacrificer; he is also a teacher of minds 
and consciences. “Had there been no prophecy,” says Dr. 
Goudp, we should not care to read the story of Israel: had 
there been no priesthood, there would be no story to read.”^ 
e one thing which Law cannot do is to redeem. When 


xv! LixS !:fr xi. X8-.3, xii. x-6, 

“Confessions of >rcmiah 't?* eit 14-16, are known as the 
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a man says Video mliora prohoque, Deteriora sequor. Law has no 
remedy. The argument of Romans viii. 5, 4, is that the Act 
of God came to the rescue, and the verdict of condemnation, 
which had hitherto lain against mankind, was now turned 
against sin itself. By the Cross sin was actually overcome.^ 
The victories of Law are nothing beside this. St. Paul here, 
in order to exhibit the inadequacy of the commonly accepted 
Old Testament view of life, brings to bear what is really the 
supreme Biblical conception. It had not been utilized. They 
had all been so eager to remember half their lesson, to main- 
tain the Law came from God and was to be obeyed, that 
that they had no time to see the whole of their lesson, which 
was that God Himself was greater than the Law. For the 
real lesson of the Bible is that what matters is not what we 
do, but what God does. And the Pauline application of this 
is: “You obey the Law. Very well, you will obtain good 
marks. But good marks do not save. Good marks are a sign 
of merit. What you need is to be saved, to be redeemed from 
evil, from the evil weakness which is all the time accumulating 
bad marks to cancel out the good, and from the evil strength 
which makes you proud of your good marks. From both 
these things you need salvation. And salvation is the Gift of 
God.” The Jews must turn upside down their whole apparatus 
of acquiring marks, however well deserved, for conduct, how- 
ever meritorious, and humbly accept the Gift, like anybody else, 
(ii) The second cause of failure was akin to the foregoing. 
They became over-institutional. It is the peril of those who 
belong to a good institution. Isaiah had said that Zion would 
never be taken. But in a hundred years the inviolability of 
Zion had become forfeit, and Jeremiah must brave the charge 
of treachery and pro-Babylonianism by saying, “Trust ye not 
in lying words, saying. The temple of the Lord, tlie temple of 
the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are these” (vii. 4), It is 
not certain how far Jeremiah was ready to face a complete 
break in continuity. He knew that the Holy City must be 
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taken, that the Temple must be destroyed, that the semi- 
ndependence wjuch had bounced between Babylon and Egypt 
hke a shuttlecock between two battledores, must be excimSd 
for captivity and servitude. He looked for some S of 

be brought about by thf 

f 1 ^ iniquity, and their sin wiU 

I remember no more” (xxxi. 34). But Ais was only 

after some very terrible era of destruction and dissLtion 
tlx nr Would it preserve any com 

1 pe. We cannot say. He speaks of Judaea as being 

of Israel, which had already 
feonj He must mean something like what Christians mean 
by dying to live, and by redemption. Like the author of 
saiah Iiii., he was feeling after the divine paradox of the Cross, 
which was not yet exphcitly revealed. A window was opened 
heaven, and two men looked up, and caught glimpses of 
Ae truth. With their help and perhaps with the help of a few 
more, something of the truth entered, not indeed^ into the 

Wned^h fh f 'Tbe lessons 
the whole community in Exile were lessons in this 

complete syllabus was too difficult, too 

ffiT HII r impossible for anyone to graduate 

> od himself created “a new and Hving way” (Heb. 

Vr r 1! to be buried 

Baptism into deaffi, and so to walk in 
newness of life (Rom, vi, 4), 

Meantime, towever, Ae general watchword was, “We are 
Ae people. There is muA that is noble about it. Joshua 
the young acolyte, who “departed not out of the Tent” (Exod. 
xxxni 1 1) developed a singular genius for making war. It 
not hard to forgive him for a little pride when, Ae cam- 
was parcelling out the conquered territory 
whose anaamte inhabitants Jehovah had driven out before 
mm It IS not even astonishing that it seemed to him the will 
HflfI K u Canaanites ought to be exterminated, 

A^rr u been there m command at Rephaim on the critical 

y w en aron and Hur held up Ae hands of Moses, that 
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Amelek might not prevail? ^^And Moses built an altar^ and 
called the name of it Jehovah-nissi: and he said, Jehovah hath 
sworn: Jehovah, will have war with Amalek from generation 
:tO' generation"’: (Exod. xvii., 15,. 16). ' It is natural enough that 
■'MoseS' should' be represented in DcuL iv. 7, 8, as 'saying. 
What great nation is there, that hath a god so nigh unto them, 
as: Jehovah our God is whensoever 'we. call, upon him? And 
what great nation is there that hath statutes and judgements 
SO righteous as all this law, which I set before you this day?” 
It was natural enough, because the boast was true. Of course 
Kings like Hezekiah and Josiah congratulated themselves on 
the ' reformations that they carried- out' They ■ were good, 
proper reformations. The kings were good, pious kings, 
seeJdng earnestly the glory of Jehovah and the welfare of 
their people. Of course the devoted priests who built up the 
Leviticai system, on Unes which had been laid down by 
Ezekiel in Captivity and Ezra after the Return, had plenty of 
reasons for stiffening the fabric. with our unique 

record, with our glorious prospects, must keep alive the lamp 
of truth. We have it in our possession. What better vocation 
than to trim the lamp, and continually pour in the oil, that the 
flame of it die not?” 

In a sense it was all true. God, dimly seen. His revelation 
’derstood only ‘'by divers portions” (Heb. i. i), was behind 
ir nationalism and behind their ecclesiasticism. Yet they 
often mistake the shell for the kernel, the border for the 
the name for the reality. Leviticus xviii. 5 had said, 
shall therefore keep my statutes, and my judgments: 
which if a man do, -he shall live in them.” ' The Jewish 
Targums claim that this means eternal life. Now, there are 
doubtless many ways in' which men can be ' translated into', 
eternal life. It is not for the sons of the morning to blame 
what may seem to them the cautious, unadventurous gait of 
those who had to make their journey in the twilight. But 
what if they thought that their twilight was the dawn? It 
happens that St Paul quotes this passage of Leviticus twice ': 
(Gal. iii. 12, Rom. x. 5), and he explains it as meaning 
‘‘the man that doeth the righteousness which is of the law 
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shall live in it.” “Shall live in it,” and not beyond it. Shall 
be content with it. Shall think that it is all there is. It is the 
mark of the self-sufficing, self-satisfied community. It is a 
constant peril. Christians may fall into it at any moment. 
But the Jews could not get out of it. 

(iii) The third cause of failure was one against which it 
would have been hard indeed to provide at the time. It was 
one of those things which become much more clear after- 
wards, when it is too late. It was a failure to comprehend 
the largeness of their vocation, and the real purpose of the 
divine selection of their race. 

There is a good deal that can be said for their reluctance to 
mingle their blood with that of the neighbouring nations, or 
to assimilate their culture with those by which they were 
surrounded. They did not of course wholly succeed. No 
race is ever pure, and no culture is entirely unaffected by 
environment. But the extent to which modern Jews have 
preserved their own national ethos in the cosmopolitan world 
of to-day suggests what is entirely true, that they have always 
had a remarkable capacity for maintaining their own otherness. 
Joshua did not completely drive out the Canaanites. The 
older narrative of Judges i. is here more accurate than the story 
of immediate and total conquest contained in the Book of 
Joshua.^ The Canaanites remained among them, and as the 
Israelite way of life passed from the nomad to the settled 
agricultural stage, there was not a little borrowing. They had 
learned before from the Egyptian, and they learned now from 
the Canaanite, and later from Philistine, Syrian, Phoenician, 
Assyrian, Babylonian. (There had indeed been a Babylonian 
element in their culture centuries before Nineveh fell to the 
Babylonian Nabopalassar). Where this hospitality to foreign 
ideas involved manifest wickedness, as in the attempted 
addition under Ahab and Jezebel of the worship of the Tyrian 
Baal or Melkart to the old Jehovah- worship, it was resisted. 
The old Baal seems to have been a god of agricultural fertility, 

1 e.g. Judges i. 19, 21, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34. Verse 30 reads: “ Zebulun 
dtaYC not out the inhabitants of Kitron ... but the Canaanites dwelt among 
them, and became tributary.” 
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and though the habit of calling Jehovah by the name of Baal 
led to confusion, and might lead to idolatry, it was an error 
in the region of theology, which at that time was stiU fluid, 
and not in the region of morals, where mistakes were at that 
time dess retrievable. The Tyrian Baal was a god of sex- 
fertility, and the cult was obscene. Hence the inflexibility of 
Elijah, and of the later writing Prophets. But where it seemed 
innocent, there was borrowing. 

The obvious dangers of a policy of assimilation drove them 
eventually into an attitude of isolation. The Book of Deutero- 
norny, which reflects the highest standards reached in the 
period of Josiah (6 3 9—608), while it contains merciful provisions 
for dealing with debtors, servants, widows and the generally 
defenceless (e.g. xv., xxiv.), even to the point of sparing a 
nest of eggs or young birds, is adament against false worships. 

“If thy brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or thy 
daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy friend, which is 
as thine own soul, entice thee secretly, saying. Let us go and 
serve other gods, which thou hast not known, thou, nor thy 
fathers; of the gods of the peoples which are round about 
you, nigh unto thee, or far off from thee, from the one end 
of the earth even unto the other end of the earth, thou shalt 
not consent unto him, nor hearken unto him; neither shall 
thine eye pity him, neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt 
thou conceal him: but thou shalt surely kill hiin; thine hand 
shall be first upon him to put him to death, and after- 
wards the hand of all the people. And thou shalt stone him 
with stones, that he die; because he hath sought to draw 
thee away from Jehovah thy God, which brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. And all 
Israel shall hear, and fear, and shall do no more any such 
wickedness as this is in the midst of thee.”^ 

oet us suppose that something like this was a necessary 
corollary of Isaiah’s political slogan, “In quietness and confi- 
dence (i.e. no foreign alliances) shall be your strength,” and 
let us suppose that the strictness of Nehemiah and Ezra in 
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forbidding intermarriage and even in breaking off marriages 
that had been contracted (e.g. Ezra ix. 12, x. 3, 17^ Neh. x. 30, 
xiii. 23 £) was in the circumstances of a hard- won, precari- 
ous Return a justifiable procedure. Even so, there was still 
something that they might have done. 

After all, what was the purpose for which Israel was the 
chosen people? Was it not in. order That they might be the 
Prophet-Nation, the Priest-Nation to the world? No nation 
situate as Israel was between the Empires of Western Asia on 
the North and -Egypt on the South could fail to be aware of 
the great world, fail to be implicated in its affairs* The 
nations are at first thought of just as neighbours, and Israel 
must either make a treaty with them, or fight with them in 
the hope of conquering them,- or -stave ■ off certain defeat by 
paying tribute. As the prophetic theology becomes stronger, 
we see Amos in the name of Jehovah judging and condemning 
all the near peoples. To Isaiah the Assyrian Empire is an 
enemy to be resisted, and elsewhere in the book (perhaps in 
a fragment from another w'riter) the rod of Jehovah’s anger, 
the staff in whose hands is the divine indignation, i.e. the 
instrument whereby Israel is to be punished (x. 5). So Amos 
(v. 27) — ‘T will cause you to go into captivity beyond Damas- 
cus,” and, rather more obscurely, an unnamed prophet in the 
reign of Manasseh (‘T will wipe Jerusalem as a man wipeth a 
dish, wiping it, and turning it upside down”— 2 Kings xxi. 15). 
In Isaiah xiii.-xxiii., and in Jeremiah xxv. 1 5 £ and xlvi.^li., ail 
nations are judged. In Deutero-Isaiah (e.g. xlv. i) Cyrus is 
hailed as the instrument of deliverance from Babylon, even 
as the ‘^anointed of Jehovah.” 

Here, then, is the large world-view. What, herein, was the 
vocation of a chosen people? One element of it was simply 
tolerance. Even that was not easy to learn. Probably during 
the period of Nehemiah and Ezra, when mixed marriages 
were frowned upon, the story of Ruth was put together. 
The purpose of it was to recall the fact that there had figured 
in the genealogy of David, the Beloved King, who had 
founded not only an earthly dynasty in Jerusalem but another 
more spiritual dynasty in the realm of Messianic expectation, 
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a Moabite ancestress. This is perhaps no more than proselyt- 
ism, illustrated by the story of a woman who was content 
to say to her mother-in-law, “Thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God” (Ruth i. i6). There are passages of 
the Prophets which may have a like meaning: 

“It is too light a thing that thou shouldest be my servant 
to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to restore the preserved of 
Israel; I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth,”i 

or , 

“In the latter days it shall come to pass, that the mountain 
of the house of Jehovah shall be established in the top of the 
mountain, and it shall be exalted above the hills; and peoples 
shall flow into it.” 

“Many nations shall go, and say. Come ye, and let us go 
up to the mountain of Jehovah, and to the house of the God 
of Jacob; and he will teach us his ways and we will walk in 
his paths; for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 
of Jehovah from Jerusalem,”^ 

or 

“Yea, many peoples and strong nations shall come to seek 
Jehovah of hosts in Jerusalem, and to intreat the favour of 
Jehovah. Thus saith Jehovah of hosts: in those days it 
shall come to pass, that ten men shall take hold, out of all 
the languages of the nations, shall even take hold of the 
skirt of him that is a Jew, saying. We will go with you, for 
we have heard that God is with you.”® 

These all may have a meaning which would be satisfied by 
a policy, which is far from ignoble, of adoption into the 
sacred people. Strongest of all such is Psalm Ixxxvii., 3-6; 

“I will think upon Rahab and Babylon: with them that 
know me. 

“Behold ye the Philistines also: and they of Tyre, with the 
Morians; lo, there was he bom. 

^ Isai. xiix. 6. “ Micah iv- i, 2— Isai. ii. 2, 3. ® Zech. viii. 22, 23. 
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“And of Sion it shall be reported that he was born in her: 
and the most high shall stablish her. 

“Jehovah shall rehearse it when he writeth up the people: 
that he was born there.” 

Here the alien is no longer an alien; he is made equal to one 
born in the holy city itself. 

But there are just two passages which cannot rest content 
with such an exegesis. The high-water-mark of positive 
universalist affirmation in the Old Testament is in Isaiah 
xix. 23-25: 

“In that day shall there be a highway out of Egypt to 
Assyria, and the Assyrian shall come into Egypt, and the 
Egyptian into Assyria; and the Egyptians shall worsHp 
with the Assyrians. In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egypt and with Assyria, a islessing in the midst of the 
earth: for that Jehovah of hosts hath blessed them, saying, 
Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my 
hands, and Israel mine inheritance.” 

This is not proselytism nor absorption, but Catholic inter- 

nationalism. 

The high-water-mark of implication is the story of Jonah. 
The unknown author of Jonah is among the supreme 
prophets, almost the equal of Jeremiah. His story is of a dis- 
obedient prophet, t5q)e of a disobedient people. The heathen, 
represented first by the seamen of the ship and later by the 
Ninevites, king, nobles, people, are good people, worthy to 
be evangelized. Jonah at first refuses altogether to proclaim 
the word of God to them. His punishment for tWs represents 
the Captivity in Babylon. Half-taught by this, he goes, 
albeit grudgingly, to Nineveh. The Ninevites repent, and 
the divine sentence of doom is accordingly withdrawn. But 
Jonah is not pleased. Instead of rejoicing in the newly- 
perceived universal character of the love of Jehovah for 
mankind, he is disappointed and sulky because his own 
prediction cannot now come true. “To whom then,” Deutero- 
Isaiah had cried in a stupendous passage, “will ye liken God? 
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or -what likeness will ye compare unto him?” (Isai. xl. i8). 
Jonah for his part is willing to gauge the Eternal by the 
farthing measure of his own professional, prophetic credit. 
The author contrives to indicate the real Mind of the Eternal 
in the last verse of his book, in what is perhaps the greatest 
word-picture in all human literature — “And should not I have 
pity on Nineveh, that great city, wherein are more than 
six score thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand: and also much cattle?” 
(Jonah iv. ii). 

But these are only a few voices crying in the night. Their 
dangerous liberal tendency was corrected by the strong arm of 
authority. The policy of Nehemiah prevailed. It seemed 
the only safe policy. Perhaps it was the only safe poUcy. 
The divinely-inspired policy of adventure might have been 
too high-powered for them to wield. At all events the safe 
poUcy was confirmed on the field of battle by the stout and 
very glorious resistance w^hich the Maccabees made against an 
attempted Helleniaation which would undoubtedly have 
destroyed “the wealth divine they had in charge.” The 
result was the pachydermatous obscurantism of which we read 
in the Gospels. Meantime, there had been an intellectual 
attempt to Catholicize Judaism. The Wisdom Books had 
been borrowing not a little from Hellenism, and at the end 
of the period Philo the Alexandrian Jew did his best to weave 
Plato and Moses into a synthetic pattern, but for the most 
part the front presented by Judaism to the world was from 
within a dogged maintenance of unique privilege, and from 
without what looked like “the dissidence of Dissent.” 

Thus the story of the Old Testament ends on the tragic 
note of failure. But it is a “high failure,” one of those which 
“overleap the bounds of low success.” Not to have risen to 
the full height of their great argument, this is to have failed. 
But to know that there was a great argument, a Divine 
Argument, and to have risen, or at least to have lifted up the 
eyes, to the holy hill, whence cometh help, this was not done 
by other nations. There is one ancient nation to whom we 
turn for instruction in the rules of conquest, government and 
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law’s another , for the arts " and philosophy. To Judaea, the 
smallest of the nations,' ' " ' 

‘This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this Zion^^ 

we turn for a record of revelation from God. ,: They had their 
treasure in earthen vessels, and they thought to weigh it in 
earthen, national scales. But the thing which Matthew 
Arnold called Hebraism has become part of the permanent 
treasure of the world. ' Reversing, and extending, the famiMar 
story of the patriarch Jacob, himself an epitome of the Jewish 
character, they may be said to have served, seven' centuries, : 
and more, for the Bridegroom that was to come. We can 
hardly say on the evidence that “it seemed to them but a few 
days for the love they had to Him.^^ Yet they did love Him. 
St. Paul testifies that they had a zeal for God. Not only the 
Prophets and the Psalmists but the public that was beliind 
them endured, like Moses, “as seeing him who was invisible^^ 
(Heb. xi. 27). 

The course of true love was tangled. Their God was “a 
righteous Judge, strong and patient, and God was provoked 
every day.’’ The course ended in disaster. But that the most 
inspired minds among them had foreseen. That is anticipated 
in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and throughout the Book of 
Jeretniah. May we not borrow some later words, and say, 
“Behoved it not the Jewish Church to suffer these things, and 
to enter into its glory” (St. Luke xxiv. 26). The words, 
boldly transferred from Jesus to His nation and church, speak 
of an exacting, terrifying, humiliating, almost annihilating 
lesson which was not put into practice till the faithful Remnant 
had been reduced to One. He, whose life thus held the thin 
thread of spiritual succession that was to join Abraham with 
Pentecost, was once described by Ernest Renan in a context 
which is rather like the present context. Renan was delivering 
his Inaugural Lecture as Professor of the Hebrew, Chaldaic, 
and the Syriac languages at the College de France. He dealt 
with the contribution of the Semitic peoples to the liistory of 
civilization. He then spoke of their greatest Figure in these 
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terms— “Un homme incomparable — ^si grand que, bien qu’ici 
tout doive etre juge au point de vue de la science positive, 
je ne voudrais pas contredire ceux qui, frappes du caract^re 
exceptionel de son oeuvre, I’appellent Dieu.” It was as near 
as Rfean ever came to Christian orthodoxy. But do not the 
facts of history and the fact that Jesus of Nazareth was not 
only the new Adam but, within that, the new Abraham, 
warrant the conclusion that the Jewish Church, although it 
failed, failed gloriously, and above all was Jelix opportmitafe 
resurrectionist Is it a mere surface epigram, a cheap straining 
of the figure that has been used in these pages, to say that the 
course took the true turning towards the everlasting habita- 
tions when “unto them a Child was born, unto them a Son was 
given?” “The government shall be upon his shoulder.” Yes, 
but it is a shoulder which has borne a yoke which to Greeks 
seems foolishness, to Jews an offence. The promise in St. 
Paul of knowing Him and the power of His resurrection 
(PM. iii. lo) is coupled with an austere allusion to the fellow- 
ship of His sufferings, and to becoming conformed unto His 
Death. When the Seer of the Apocal}^se was told that the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah had been victorious, what he saw 
was a Lamb standing as though it had been slain. i So for 
the Saviour, for humanity— and for the Old Testament, Mors 
Jama Vitae. For the Jews, just as truly as for the Greeks who 
in St. John xii. ao “would see Jesus,” the lesson has to be 
learned that “except a grain of wheat fall into the earth and 
die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it beareth much 
fruit . . . I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto me. But this he said, signifying by what manner 
of death He should die” (xii. 24, 3 2-3 3). Excepting those who 
went with Saul of Tarsus, the majority of the Jewish people 
are left saying, with “the multitude” of St. John xii. 34: “We 
have heard out of the law that the Christ abideth for ever; and 
how sayest thou. The Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is 
this Son of Man?” 
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ra?, in righteousness. Make thy way plain befo 
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■ theological difficulty felt by the people of 

■ me Old Testament was one of a practical kind. Not 
for them the musings about immortality which 

engaged the attention of Socrates and his friends, or the 
philosophical enquiry into the origin of evil which vexed the 
Persian mind. About life after death there is very httle in the 
Old Testament. They believed that the departed had an 
a tenuated-existence in Sheol, but it was a life without any great 
value, wffiere their speech can do no more than "whisper out 
of the dust (Isaiah xxix. 4). Necromancy was practised by 
he witch of Endor (i. Samuel xxviii), but it was unauthorized 
and unorthodox.! Belief in the resurrection of the dead 
appears only quite at the end. The more abstract question 
about the nature and origin of evil did not at any time seriously 
trouble them. Their first answer was a simple combination of 
toe belief that God rules over everything, and the belief that 
od sometimes permits and even provides that men should 
be led astray. Thus, "Jehovah had ordained to defeat the 
pod copsel of Ahithophel, to the intent that Jehovah might 
bring evil upon Absalom” (2 Sam. xvii. 14). So too, when “the 
spmt of Jepvah” departed from Saul, it is related that “an 
pil spirit from Jehovah troubled him” (i. Sam. xvi 14) 
Satan at first is not the Devil. He is one of the “sons of God ” 
toe op whose rather ungracious but not wicked duty is to 
test ffie quality of men’s motives. He is cynical, but not 

character of Job 

( Behold, all that he hath is in thy power,” Job. i. 1 2). So he 
or some like spirit, by divine permission sets in motion the 

'‘sleJiSS mutter," Isai. viii. 19; 
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inevitable fate of Ahab at the battle of Ramoth-Gilead — 
(“I will go forth, and will be a lying spirit in the mouth of 
all his prophets. And he said, thou shalt entice him, and shalt 
prevail also,” i ICings xxii. 22). In the ordeal of the High 
Priest in Zech. iii. i-j 

Joshua the high priest standing before the angel of 
Jehovah, and Satan standing at his right hand to be his 
adversary. (2) And Jehovah said unto Satan, Jehovah re- 
buke thee, O Satan; yea, Jehovah that hath chosen Jerusalem 
rebuke thee: is not this a brand plucked from the burning? 

Satan is no more than a Public Prosecutor. “Jehovah” of 
p. 2, who is apparently the same as “the angel of Jehovah,” 
the Counsel for the Defence, of v. i, does indeed say, “Jehovah 
rebuke thee, O Satan,” but there is no suggestion that Satan 
snarls with baffled rage when the High Priest is acquitted and 
clothed in rich apparel and a fair mitre is set upon his head. 

In I Chron. xxi. 1 (“Satan stood up against Israel, and moved 
David to number Israel”), a late passage, Satan has become a 
tempter. In fact it is curious to see that in the parallel, much 
earlier account of 2 Sam. xxiv. i the action of David in number- 
ing the people is due to “the anger of Jehovah against Israel.” 
The author writes, “He moved David against them, say- 
ing, Go, number Israel.” Punishment followed in the 
form of three days’ pestilence, and the cessation of it was 
made the occasion of building an altar of sacrifice on the 
threshing-floor of Araunah the Jebusite. It was clearly 
thought necessary in both narratives to account for the 
pestilence in some way. The extreme simplicity of the early 
writer disposes him to ascribe the fault which was believed 
to have provoked it, as he ascribes everything, to Jehovah, 
and accordingly to assume a not very convincing and rather 
unedifying chain of events. The Chronicler, more sophisti- 
cated, refers the offence to the instigation of Satan, who has 
by this time come to be regarded as the adversary of mankind. 
The fact was that the increasing emphasis on the universal 
divine government of the world made it necessary to find some 
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possibljr that there are margins of contingency which are not 
specifically and directly controlled by Providence. The 
Hebrew was quite sure that everything was directly ruled by 
God. He set no store by secondary causes. Sometimes it is 
said of the Pharaoh that “he hardened his heart,” sometimes 
that “his heart was hardened,” sometimes that “Jehovah 
hardened Pharoah’s heart.” St. Paul quotes Exodus ix. i6 to 
prove that the Pharaoh had been raised up “that I might shew 
in thee my power” (Rom. ix. 17). 

On the other hand they were strongly disposed to connect 
goodness and prosperity. Faithful, obedient Abraham had 
been “very rich in cattle, in silver and in gold” (Gen. xiii, 2). 
Jacob frankly strikes a bargain. 

“Jacob vowed a vow, saying. If God will be with me, and 
keep me in this way that I go, and will give me bread to eat, 
and raiment to put on, so that I come again to my father’s 
house in peace, then shall Jehovah be my God. And this 
stone, which I have set up for a pillar, shall be God’s house; 
and of all that thou shalt give me I will surely give the tenth 
unto thee.”^ 

The whole background of the Book of Proverbs is the 
belief that the religious man will get on well. Of course there 
are limits. Wisdom is the best thing, “more precious than 
rubies: and none of the things thou canst desire are to be 
compared unto her” (Prov. iii. 1 5); prosperity is by no means 
to be expected, or sought, at all costs. “Better is the poor that 
walketh in his integrity, than he that is perverse in his ways, 
though he be rich” (xxviii. 6). But on the whole the assump- 
tion is that the field of the sluggard and the vineyard of the 
man void of understanding will be full of thorns and nettles, 
and “So shall thy poverty come as. a robber, and thy want as 
an armed man” (xxiv. 30-34). Those who honour Jehovah 
will find that “their barns shall be filled with plenty, and their 
fats shall overflow with new wine” (iii. 9, 10), “He becometh 
poor that dealeth with a slack hand: But the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich” (x. 4). A special token of the divine 

' Gen. xxviiL 20--22. 
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favour which is the reward of goodness is long life. Of 
wisdom it is said that “length of days is in her right hand- 
in her left hand are riches and honour” (iii. i6). “The fear of 
the Lord prolongeth days: But the years of the wicked shall 
be mortened (x. 27). Sometimes the two blessings are 
combined— “The reward of humihty and the fear of Jehovah 
IS riches and honour and Hfe” (ndi. 4). Satan, apparently with 
some appearance of verisimilitude, says, 

nought? Hast not thou made 
an hedge about him, and about his house, and about aU that 
he hath, on every side? thou hast blessed the works of his 
hands, and his substance is increased in the land. But put 
forth thine hand now, and touch all that he hath, and he will 
renounce thee to thy face.”i 

The Book of Deuteronomy is inspired from end to end with 
this simple, comforting belief: 

“Thou shalt do that which is right and good in the sight 
of Jehovah:^ that it may be well with thee, and that thou 
mayest go in and possess the good land which Jehovah 
sware unto thy fathers, to thrust out .all thine enemies from 
beiore thee, as Jehovah hath spoken/^^ 

The promise attached to the Fifth Commandment is wholly 
characteristic of Old Testament expectation. 

Accordingly, it is beyond anything distressing when the 
godly do not prosper. Can innocence endure. 

Though her portion be the scaffold. 

And upon the throne be wrong? 

And even if she can, what about the justice of God? “Shall 

^ (Gen- xviii. aj). 

What It He seem to permit what is manifestly wrong? 
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^"Righteous art thou, O Jehovah, when I plead with thee; 
yet would I reason the cause with thee: wherefore doth the 
way of the wicked prosper? wherefore ate all they at ease 
that deal very treacherously? Thou hast planted them, yea 
they have taken root; they grow, yea they bring forth fruit/’^ 

''^Thou that art of purer eyes than to behold evil, and that 
■■ canst not look on perverseness, wherefore lookest thou upon, 
them that deal treacherously, and boldest 'thy peace when the 
wicked swalioweth up the man that is more' righteous than 
he; and makest men as , the fishes of the sea, as the creeping 
things, that have no ruler over them? He takeiii up all of 
them with the angle, he catcheth them in his net, and 
gathereth them in his drag: therefore he rejoiceth and is 
glad. Therefore he sacrificeth unto his net, and burneth 
incense unto his drag; because by them his portion is fat, 
and his meat plenteous. 

Sometimes the difficulty is met by the assertion that ''heavi- 
ness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning’^ 
(Ps. XXX., 5). Thus one Psalmist claims — 

"When the ungodly are green as the grass, and when all 
the workers of wickedness do flourish; then shall they be 
destroj^ed for ever; but thou, Jehovah, art the most Highest 
for evermore. For io, thine enemies, O Jehovah, lo, thine 
enemies shall perish: and all the workers of wickedness 
shall be destroyed.’’® 

Another, who gives a more extended treatment to the 
subject, is no less optimistic: 

"Fret not thyself because of the ungodly, neither be thou 
envious against the evil doers. For they shall soon be cut 
down like grass; and be withered even as the green herb/’^ 

The sinners shall soon be put to shame: 

"Wicked doers shall bexooted out; and they that patiently 
abide Jehovah, those shall inherit the land. Yet a little 

^ Jer. xii. i, 2. 2 Hab. i. 13-16. 

® Ps. xcii. 7, 8 . * Ps. xxxvii. 1, 2, 
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while, and the ungodly shall be clean gone: thou shalt look 

after his place, and he shall be away/^^ 


And with the righteous all shall be well: 


Jehovah ordereth a good man’s going: and maketh his 
way acceptable to himself. Though he fall, he shall not be 
cast away: for Jehovah upholdeth him with his hand. I have 
been young, and now am old: and yet saw I never the right- 
ecus forsaken, nor his seed begging their bread/’ ^ 


Another Psalmist had been almost reduced to despair: 


My feet were almost gone: my treadings had well-nigh 
shpt. And why? I was grieved at the wicked: I do also see 
the ungodly in such prosperity. For they are in no peril of 
death: but are lusty and strong. They come in no mis- 
fortune like other folk: neither are they plagued hke other 


He almost was weary in his well-doing: 


Lo, these are the ungodly, these prosper in the world 
and these have riches in possession: and I said, Then have I 

^’4 Washed mine hands in 

innocency. 4 

But he found a clue. It was partly what he believed to be 
an observed fact, and partly also a heightened sense of the 
eternal values, obtained in the Temple. 

“Then thought I to understand this; but it was too hard 

JtooTi Z' r? sanctuary of God; then under- 

thZ these men: Namely, how thou dost set 

stTOTest t£m “oi? Z®"' de- 

stroyest them. Oh, how suddenly do they consume- nerish 

come to . M eadi Yea, 'even Hke as aXifSE 
of thrdf”-'« “ ““S' “ “M 

Psalm jdix strikes a stiU deeper note. It is not that the writer 
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actually looks forward to a life after death, in which the true 
values will be proclaimed, but he suggests that in the hour of 
i death it will be perceived that earthly prosperity is of small 

1 account. 

aot thou afraid^ though one be made rich: or if the 
glory of his house be increased. For he shall carry nothing 
away with him when he dieth: neither shall Ms pomp follow, 
him/’^ ■ ; 

This expectation is clarified and intensified in MalacM: 

‘*Ye have said, It is vain to serve God: and what profit is 
it that we have kept his charge and that we have walked 
mournfully before Jehovah of hosts. And now we call the 
proud happy, yea, they that w^ork wickedness are built up: 
yea, they tempt God, and are delivered. Then they that 
feared Jehovah spake one with another: and Jehovah 
hearkened, and heard, and a book of remembrance was 
written before him, for them that feared Jehovah, and that 
thought upon his name. And they shall be mine, saith 
Jehovah of hosts, in the day that I do make, even a peculiar 
treasure, and I will spare them as a man spareth Ms own son 
that serveth him. Then shall ye return and discern between 
the righteous and the wicked, betv/een him that serveth 
God and him that serveth him not/’^ 

The great arraignment of the justice of God is in Job. The 
pathos of the story is that Job is ex hypotbesi a good man. He 
is introduced at the outset as ^"perfect and upright, and one 
that feared God and eschewed evil/^ Throughout his trials, 
he indignantly repudiates the suggestions of his friends that 
he must,, be guilty of some secret sin: ■ ■ 

"Tf thou wert pure and upright: Surely now he would 
awake for thee, and make the habitation of thy righteousness '■■■ 
prosperous/^® 

In defiance of all these sinister suggestions he holds fast Ms 
integrity, « 

^ Ps. xlix. l6, 17. 2 III I4--I8. S : 
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He is sure that “the hand of the Lord hath wrought this, 
m whose hand is the soul of every living thing” (xii 9) It 
is God who is responsible for his misery: 

“I will say unto God, Do not condemn me; Shew me 
wherefore Aou contendest with me. Is it good unto thee 
tMt thou shouldest oppress. That Aou shouldest despise 

eyes of flesh. Or seest thou as man 

mS; / ^ % years as 

an s days. That Aou enquirest after mine imquity. And 

” f 7 .7'’ ‘7- AlAough aou taow« tWt I L not 
jrakcd. And there is none that can deliver ont of thine 

and^iT^ 7 ^^? answer me: I stand up 

he might of diy hand thou persecutest me. Thou 

i;: .Tts?,."'-- 
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My foot hath held fast to his steps: His way have I keof 
and turned not aside. I have not gone back from the com- 
mandment of his hps: I have treasured up the words of his 

mouth more than my necessary food.^*^ 

“God forbid Aat I should justify you: Till I Ae I will not 
put away name integrity from me. My righteousness I hold 
fast, and Will not let go: My heart shaU not reproach me so 
long as I live.”2 T 


In fact the only thing that he claims is to “be weighed m an 
even balance, that God may know mine integrity” (xxxi. 6). 

Yet he is afflicted. Bereavement, penury and sickness are 
recorded in Ae narrative, but the real tragedy is that whiA is 

enacted in the soul of the man. 


I was at ease, and he brake me asunder: Yea, he hath 
taken me by the neck, and dashed me to pieces: He hath also 
set me up for his mark. His archers compass me round 
about. He cleaveA my reins asunder, and doth not spare: 
He poureA out my gall upon Ac ground. He breaketh me 
wiA breach upon breach: He runneth upon me like a giant,' 
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iiftest me up to the wind, thou' causest me to ride upon it; 

And thou cHssoIvest me in the storm/^^ 

We allTove a rebel. ' And there is uothing' finer anywhere 
than Job’s' expostulations.;' Even Prometheus hardly defies 
morC' boldly. The final solution^ the overwhelming catalogue 
'of the all-knowing, ' aU-controUing might of ■ the ^ Creator in 
xxxviii-xM, US not a'" satisfying solution in the sense' that it 
could : be passed on to 'all and sundry as the recognized, ,cut- 
and-dried answer to the question. ' ■ It could indeed be described 
by some as De minimis non curat Deus, and to have recourse to 
it could be described as shirking the issue. But the point is 
that to Job it is a solution. Job is a religious man, and he has 
heard the voice of God. He has been reminded of what indeed 
he knew, but pain obscured the knowledge, that the Hand of 
God rules all tilings, great and small alike. To his wife he 
had said at the beginning, "'What? shall we receive good at 
the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil?’’ (ii. lo). 
When the cosmic panorama is unfolded, after the first shock 
of it his intelligence is overawed. . 

“Behold I am of small account; what shall I answer thee? 

I lay mine hand upon my mouth. Once have I spoken, 

and I will not answer; Yea twice, but I will proceed no 

further.”^ 

God had begun the challenge with: 

“Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the 

earth?”3 

The second divine canto has much in this strain, but it 
begins with: 

“Wilt thou even disannul my judgment? Wilt thou con- 
demn me, that thou mayest be justified?”^ 

The man then perceives that he has been trying to measure 
the Eternal by the foot-rule of his own case. This touches his 
conscience. He now says, not “I understand,” but repent.” 

1 XXX. 20-Z2. s xL 4^5. 3 xxxviii. 4. ^ xL 8. 
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good^’^ measured and exhausted the sources of spiritual 


The writer of Psalm Ixxiii goes farther than this. He is 
willing to experiment, so to speak, with the faith that he 

oegms to nave. "V'- 

He^is the writer already quoted, whose “feet were almost 
gone, _^whQ had been reassured on going into the sanctuary 
of God. 'me first thing he sees there is the conventional 
happy ending, the destruction of the wicked. Then he sees 
more than that: 


Ignorant: even as it were a beast 
before thee. Nevertheless l am alway by thee: for thou hast 
holden me by nay right hand. Thou shalt guide me with 
thy counsel: and after that receive me with glory. 'Whom 
have I m heaven but thee: and there is none upon earth that 

thee. My flesh and my heart 
foi strength of my heart, and my portion 


Such “callmg in the new world to redress the balance of the 
o is not here, nor ever should be, a mere provision of 
comprasation, a mechanical reversal of old values, in which 
Naboth is_ a kmg and Ahab is dispossessed, but a pursuit of 
fulfilment. Easter is that which declares 
Sf r by Jesus and ended 

: Friday IS thb true way of Hfe for man. There is at 

wonderfol steadfastness and immobiUty without such 

*e Corinthian Christians, or 
'«^fthout it reach the com- 
plete motive for always abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
wm not without It attain to complete knowledge that “their 
labour IS not m vain for the Lord” (i Cor xv 5 8) 


^ pioU«„ rf ^ New Testament is not to explain 
^ New Testament people arc prepared for that, 

' 5 1 i 1 'i ■; ' ' * 2i-aj. 
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They have realized that they are sure to suiSfer. If they con-, 
tinue the Old Testament blessing which wishes to 

their friends, they always couple with it the mention of the 
“grace” which will certainly be needed to produce the temper 
which can endure oppression. The Lord had said, “Blessed 
are ye, when men shall reproach you, and persecute you, and 
say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice 
and be exceeding glad” (St. Matt. v. ii, 12). i Peter contains 
the classical' Christian ■ treatment of the ^ duty of enduring 
suffering: 

“Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery trial 
among you, wliich cometh upon you to prove you, as 
though a strange thing happened unto you: But insomuch 
as ye are partakers of Christas suffering, rejoice; that 
at the revelation of his glory also ye may rejoice with 
exceeding joy. If ye are reproached for the name of Christ, 
blessed are ye; for the Spirit of glory and the Spirit of God 
resteth upon you. For let none of you suffer as a murderer, 
or as a thief, or as an evihdoer, or as a meddler in other men^s 
matters. But if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed; but let him glorify God in this name. Wherefore 
let them also that suffer according to the will of God 
commit the keeping of their souls in weE doing unto a 
■ faithful Creator.”^ ■ 

Their problem was to learn how to interpret the world in 
terms of their new Christianity. It was a gigantic task. Their 
actual language, the only language at first available for the 
■purpose, came to them from the Old Testament, which had 
been the book of a national religion. It was true that the Jews 
had grown to discern behind the once purely national- 
seeming title of Jehovah the right to claim a universal 
sovereignty. And it was also true that some of the more 
enlightened spirits had tried to draw the sublime inference of 
the missionary duty of world-evangelism. But the mono- 
theism, noble as it was, had remained too much a truth of 
abstract theology, and the book of Jonah, though it received 
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an honourable place in the Canon, seemed there, as a cynic 
might say of the New Testament Beatitudes, a thing to be 
mspeaed in the realm of the imagination rather than reflected 
in the realm of life. Moreover, in everyday practice, the faith 
of their fathers was ministered to them by the priests, their 
rulers, and the Pharisees and Scribes, their teachers. The 
Pharisees were strict nationaHsts, from whom at a sHghtly 
later date the revolutionary party of Zealots was recruited. 
The priests were in a sense emancipated from this narrowness 
but such larger outlook as . they had was worldly and cos- 
mopolitan rather than spiritual and international. The mantle 
of the author of Jonah, with the double portion of his spirit 
rested upon no one. ^ ’ 

If we imagine ourselves back in the early period of the 
Acts of the Apostles, we can see how formidable the question 
was. “How do you expect to persuade the world that vou, a 
disowned section of an insignificant and unpopular community 
are the sole trustees of the spiritual quality, of the moral power,’ 
and even of the knowledge, which are needed to interpret life 
and to use life, aright?” ’ 

Those who are questioned often prefer to answer the 
quesUon in their own way. The answer is not always found 
satisfactory, because it. is likely enough to involve certain 
pre-suppositions. The Christians answered all the questions 
^cal,. social, political, even cosmic, in terms of Christ! 
That was the pre-supposition from which they began, and 
that was the very category which the world at first was unable 
to accept. But stiU, there it was. It could not be helped. 
Je Christians were like that. Very good, let them try; let 
tnem see if they can make sense of 

Of the actual problems which confronted them, let us single 
out four which not only were most vital at the time, but have 
I an acute modem application. 

H i^crited from the Jews not only a theological 

! vocabulary but a theological vocabulary which came krgely 
. the ^ chapter of the Old Testament revelation. In 
other words, it was an apocalyptic vocabulary. It embodied 

1 . 1 l ' ' 
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the idea of a quick"Comi0g end of the existing world-order, 
and the arrival, by the act of God, of a new economy ot dispensa- 
tion. ; Broadly-speaking, the whole . second ' half of ' ■ the Old 
Testament had been tinged, and in places deeply coloured, by 
the expectation of Messiah and of a Messianic new era. By the 
end of the Old Testament the expectation had become very 
eager, and the manner of its expected realization catastrophic. 
The Christians accordingly found it natural not only to explain 
Jesus in terms of Messiahship, but to expect Him to come again 
very soon as the fully-constituted Messiah to judge, and 
recreate, the world. The early preaching was based on the 
view that the Lord's earthly life had been the initial, pre- 
liminary revelation of His divine commission, demanding faith 
and repentance while there was yet time, and that His expected 
return to glory was to be ’its universal and irresistible pro^ 
clamation, which no one, friend or enemy, would be able 
either to withstand or to deny. I am not now considering 
how far they understood or misunderstood their Master in 
adopting this view. The point is that this was the kind of 
theological outfit which they had at hand to explain to 
the world. 

What happened was that with surprising quickness they 
penetrated to the real meaning of what their Lord had said, 
and indeed of what He Himself had been. They sucked all the 
advantage from the Old Testament, and they also transcended 
its limitations. Apocalyptic was religion, as contrasted with 
systems of good but unadventurous moral teaching. Judaism 
was ethical, as contrasted with the religious but amoral 
""^mysteries" of heathenism. The Christians kept the apocalyp- 
tic, religious note, but they also kept, and indeed more than 
kept, the Ten Commandments. They used the old language as 
far as it would go, and when it would go no further, they 
found new uses and new meanings for it. They ^'baptized'' 
everything. The Jewish title Christos^ Messiah, the Anointed, 
soon proved inadequate. It became what it is to-day, a proper 
name, and they filled it with the content of their Christian 
experience. There is an occasional pedantry in St. Paul's use 
of proof-texts from the Old Testament, and he never touches 
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the sublime level of his Master’s handling of the Scriptures, i 
but he perceives (a) that the consistent purpose underlying the 
whole Old Testament had been fufiilled in Christ, and {b) that 
the implication of this was not grandiose but missionary. The 
apocalyptic element, still conspicuous, indeed in sole posses- 
sion, in at least one early summary of St. Paul’s teaching,* was 
gradually sobered— sobered, not domesticated— till it led to 
a general attitude of spiritually athletic readiness, not to a 
strained pose of expecting the Last Tmmp at any moment. 
It was perceived that the promised Return had been for the 
present adequately realized in the coming of the Spirit of 
Christ at Pentecost. Accordingly, whereas St. Paul had con- 
cluded almost every paragraph of the early letter to the 
Thessalonians with an allusion to the kingdom of God as 
something still to come, in a later document he speaks of the 
Church as having been already “translated into the kingdom of 
the Son of his love” (Col. i. 13). Even Dr. Schweitzer, the 
pioneer in the application of eschatology as a key with which 
to unlock the New Testament, and apt, like all pioneers, to use 
his twn key too exclusively, has receded from his extreme 
position. Such phrases in a recent book of his as that St. 
Paul is always “being driven to realize the future in the 
present, or that “St. Paul’s belief in Jesus as the coming 
Messiah ... becomes freed from its temporal limitations and 
becomes valid for all time,” or (with reference to the power of 
St. Paul’s thought) 

wW.nl',?'* ^ ^ (“Thou shall not musszle the ox 

God careth, or saith he it 

^togete for our Mto? for our sake it was written”), or of Gen. xii. 7, 
tn fiitf ^ to seeds, as of many; but as of one. And 

usinZ of the Olifr'*)?'*'** Paul’s most ingenious controTersial 

^’‘ff>^l»erethe Jews find themselves com- 
^ of «su^ wtth lsa^ the son of promise, but with Ishmael, the 

most fk '* claimed as a type of the Christian Church. The 

3 tW ?f Itk between om Lord’s own handling of the Old Testament 

Hos^i / f-T ?* •'* M*«hcw’s Gospel. The superb use made of 

&e ^ “°is*?rifice”) in St. Matt. ix. 1 3 and xii. 7. is 

^ theM^to s^W.^ The rnherb^^^^ distorted use of Hosea 


' of the Return of the Holy Family) in 
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-'a direct experience of Christ as the Lord of the Kingdom 
of God speaks from it, exciting us to follow the same path. 

' Paul leads us out upon that path of true redemption, and 
hands us. over, prisoners, to Christ,”^;. , 

are highly significant. They indicate not merely that the New 
Testament is too great to be explained all in one way, but that 
the eternal is never wholly to be explained in any human way 
or ways. After St. Paul, the passage from apocalyptic to 
permanent, from Jewish to universal, is completed in the 
Fourth Gospel, where there is full emancipation and en- 
franchisement, and the utmost splendour of celestial revelation 
is brought to bear on a citizenship as wide as mankind and 
gives to it a depth and a height which earth could never give. 

(ii) More concrete, and therefore to the plain man more 
**practical,” though practice always depends in the long run on 
principle, was the problem of the admission of Gentiles to the 
Church, and the terms of their admission. The account of the 
Council held at Jerusalem to decide this reads easily enough in 
the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, but the decision must have 
been terribly difficult. There was no clear word from the 
Lord. The Lord had been Himself of Jewish stock, and had 
fulfilled the Jewish prophecies. He had lived his whole life 
within the Jews’ religion. His Bible had been the Jewish 
scriptures. He had observed the Sabbath, He had frequented 
the Temple, He had kept the Law. His one Gentile healing, 
that of the Syro-Phoenician woman’s daughter, had been quite 
exceptional, so expressly exceptional that St. Luke, the Gentile 
Evangelist, actually prefers not to record it. It had been a 
mere crumb from the table. Even at the very end he said that 
with desire He had desired to eat with them this Passover, this 
Hebrew memorial of deliverance from bondage and of the 

^ Tk MysHcism of Paul the Apostle (1951), 380, 396, cp. “Through Chfist wc 
are removed out of this world and transferred into a state of existence proper to 
the Kingdom of God, notwithstanding the fact that it has not yet appeared/’ 
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making of a nation, before He suffered (St. Luke xxii. 15). The 
real timelessness, and the real universality of the Master, were 
matters of inference. It was a true inference which com- 
mended itself as true as soon as it was seen. But the visibility 
was bad. To the enlightened it appeared afterwards that there 
had been much, there had been everything, in His bearing and 
His outlook which refused to be limited. But this victory over 
limitation needed to be discerned afterwards. It had been not 
only not discerned, it had not been discernible at the time. 
How could it be? The life had been lived of necessity in one 
country, and at one date, as all human life must be. How 
could it be literally universal at the time? The perception of 
its universality, nay even the fact, the truth of its universality, 
must come later. 


"1 have a baptism (that is, the baptism of death and of the 
denationalizing, universalizing emancipation which will 
follow) to be baptized with; and how am I straitened (how 
am I limited) till it be accomplishedr'^ 

It is only the Risen Christ in Whom ‘^There can be neither 
Jew nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can 
be neither male nor female^^ (Gal, hi. 28), 

AU this took a lot of seeing. Plain men find it hard to 
abandon the natural ground of precedent and seeming fact, 
and to cross over, either by the thin steel bridge of reason or 
on the possibly mistaken wings of faith, to an unknown, un- 
charted region on the other side. There is doubtless acute 
distress of mind in both quarters behind the “no small dissen- 
sion and questioning” of Acts xv. 2 between Paul and Barnabas 
at Antioch and “certain men from Judaea, who said. Except ye 
be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved.” When the delegates reached Jerusalem, the extract 
from the minutes df the Council, which is all we have, reports 
nothing of the swayed emotions, the toppling judgment, the 
confident appeal to seemingly decisive precedent, the dim 
clinging of distraaed reason to what is faintly felt to be the 

St, Luke xii. 50. 
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will of God, the fantastic, the extravagant, the impossible 
courage that was M descry within ‘the rough and 

formidable shell of revolution the true way of peace. The 
frugal record only says that there was ^*much questioning/^ 
The Greek word is “Seeking/' Then Peter reminded them 
that he himself had been led to baptize the good centurion, 
when the Spirit (“Before they call, I will answer,"^ Isaiah 
Ixv. 24) had even anticipated the human epikksis. Then Paul 
and Barnabas told them of what had happened in Cyprus and 
the Pisidian cities. That ended the debate. James, the Lord’s 
brother, conservative, traditionalist, laudator temporis acti^ was 
moved to read a new, true meaning into old prophetic words. 
Those who sought, found. From henceforA Gentiles were 
to be “no more strangers and sojourners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God, co-heirs, 
concorporate, co-sharers in the promise’’ (Eph. ii. 19, iii. 6). 

The victory was perhaps far greater than the received text 
suggests. It seems to be something of a compromise. There 
is no need for circumcision, which was the main stumbling- 
block, but Gentiles are asked to consent to observe one or 
two of the Jewish food-laws: “That ye abstain from things 
sacrificed to idols and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from fornication” (Acts xv. 29). There is, however, one 
group of ancient manuscript authority which, here and in the 
other two places in Acts where the decree is mentioned, omits 
the words “From things strangled.” If that be the true 
reading, then “things sacrificed to idols” may well mean 
simply idolatry, and “blood” may mean murder. In that case 
the decree is not a food-law at all. It represents nothing except 
the ordinary moral law, which of course all converts would be 
expected to observe. It was therefore a complete victory for 
the Pauline party of liberty, with no compromise at all. 

At all events, to this decision and to the policy which came 
into force based on this decision, is owed the fact that 
Qiristianity did not continue as a kind of eccentric guild within 
Judaism, but distinct and independent. It was the Catholic 
Church always, but for a time it was in leading-strings. Stephen 
had pulled them, the men of Cyprus and Cyrene mentioned 
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in Acts xi. 20, who had evangelized “Greeks,” i.e. heathens, 
had tangled them, and the Council of Jerusalem gravely and 
deliberately untied the knots. The forty-one verses of the 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts record one of the momentous 
events in the history of the world. Without it, Pentecost and 
the life of Jesus would have been — we may not say, wasted, 
but — thwarted of that application to the w'hole world which 
w'e think they were intended to have, w^hich they certainly 
have had. Not only medieval Europe, but modern Europe 
would not have come to pass without it. The moral is not 
that all limits are wrong. The Gentile converts were required 
to n.ake certain essential submissions. They were baptized, 
and became members of a defined society, different from 
other societies, with a theology and a binding moral law. But 
the moral of the chapter is that human barriers are liable to 
be put out of action by the flowing of the divine tide? It is 
instructive to remember that it was a Roman Catholic writer 
who said— 

But we make His love too narrow 
By false limits of our own; 

And we magnify His strictness 
With a zeal He will not own.^ 

The Bible view of life is not that it is necessary to have 
consummate wisdom or the ability to solve great problems, 
but that it is necessary to be led by the Spirit. 

(iii) A third problem arose out of the foregoing two. “If 
wc are emancipated from the limitations of purely Jewish 
language, and if our personnel is to be recruited not only” 
(to borrow St. Peter’s words on the Day of Pentecost) from 
you and your children, but from all that are afar off, even as 
many as tlie Lord our God shall call (Acts ii. 39), “what is 
to be our Christology?” They did not ever precisely sit down 
to answer this exact question. It is an error of the Professor— 
of the German Professor more than of the English— to 
imagine that they ever solemnly debated which combination 
or which modification of traditional eschatological views they 

^ F* W. Faber, 
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sho'uH adopt. ^ They were men in file grip of the Spirit, and 
the rationalmng process, faint but pursuing, came afterwards, 
and was never able to cover all the ground. They had, 
some of them in their own persons, others at second-hand, 
the experience gained in Galilee and Jerusalem. The land- 
marks of it had been (i) ^‘Who then is this?” (St. Mark iv. 41), 
(ii) St. Peter’s Confession, ^^Thou art the Messiah” (St. 
Mark viii. 29), (iii) The Lord’s own answer to the High 
Priest, /I am” (St Mark xiv. 62), and (iv) the Resurrection. 
This, together with many profound but hitherto imperfectly 
understood sayings, and the general impression produced by 
our Lord’s bearing of Himself throughout His life, was the 
inherited material. There was now being added to this, day 
by day, the experience that was perpetually coming to them 
that it was through Christ that they were brought into contact 
with God and were held there. The fact that they had been 
baptized, the spiritual exhilaration which they called the Gift 
of the Spirit, their custom of Breaking Bread together, their 
observance of the first day of the week, their prayers made 
and their general sense of life lived “through the name of thy 
holy Servant Jesus” (Acts iv. 30), made Christology inevitable. 
It formed itself. The earliest shapes into which it fell are 
these: 

“God hath made him both Lord and Christ.”^ 

“The stone which was set at nought of you the builders, 
which was made the head of the corner. And in none other 
is there salvation: for neither is there any other name under 
heaven, that is given among men, wherein we must be 
saved.”^ ■ ■ ' 

“The Lord, and his Anointed.”^ 

“A Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, 
and remission of sins,”^ 

“The Son of Man standing on the right hand of God,”® 

^ e.g. Is there not something unduly professorial in the picture of Sr, Paul 
when he decides to put upon the old garment of the twofold eschatology of 
the Scribes the new patch of the resurrection-and-transformation concept?’* — 
Schweitze^ Tbe Mysfkism of Paul the Apostls. 

® Acts 11.36. ^iv. II, 12. •iv, 26. ®v.3T. 
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"‘The kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ/’^ 
"Tie proclaimed Jesus, that he is the Son of God . , . 
proving that this is the Christ/^^ 

“We believed on the Lord Jesus Christ/'® 

It seems that whenever enough facts, whether they be facts 
of physical or psychological science, have been accumulated, 
there generally arises an Archimedes, a Euclid, a Copernicus, 
a Newton, a Harvey, a Darwin, to make the necessary intel- 
lectual simplification, to exhibit all the facts (not some of them 
— anyone could do that, and it would be an error) as controlled 
by one universal principle. This office was performed in the 
first few years of the Christian Era by St. Paul. It would take 
far too much space to examine his Christology in detail. It 
is enough to say that he casts out in ail directions to find terms 
large enough to bear the weight of what he desired to say. 
In one of his earliest writings he is heard making what was 
for a Jew the stupendous juxtaposition of “God" and “the 
Lord Jesus Christ" (i Thess. i. i), and the remainder of his 
writings are only an analysis of that audacious bracketing. 

St. Paul's castings (and findings) can be set in groups. 
Some shew in a simple way the difference that Christ has made 
to the lives of converted men. Among these are: 

“Christ Jesus, who was made unto us wisdom from God, 
and righteousness, and sanctification and redemption" 
(i Cor. i, 30); “One Lord Jesus Christ, through whom are 
all things, and we through him" {ih. viii. 6); “As in Adam 
all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive'’ (ib. xv. 22); 
“How many soever be the promises of God, in him is the 
yea: wherefore also through him is the Amen" (2 Cor. i. 20); 
“We preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord" (jh. 
iv. 5); “If any man is in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away; behold, they are become new. But 
ail things are of God, who hath reconciled us to himself 
through Christ, and gave unto us the ministry of reconcilia- 
tion; to wit, that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, not reckoning unto them their trespasses, and 
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having committed unto us the word of reconciliation” 
{jb. V. 17-19); “Dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
in Christ Jesus” (Rom. vi. 1 1); “The riches of the glory of 
this mystery among the Gentiles, which is Christ in you, 
the hope of glory” (Col. i. 27); “If ye then were raised 
together with Christ” (ib. iii. i); “To me to live is Christ” 
(Phil. i. 21). 

A second group is concerned with the revolution which 
Christ has brought about in the relations of Jew and Gentile, 
and with the idea of redemption freely given, and received 
through faith. It contains: 

“Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus” (Rom. iii. 24); “God commen- 
deth his own love towards us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for the ungodly” {ib. v. 6, 8); “We were 
buried therefore with him through baptism unto death: that, 
like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of 
the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life” 
{ib. vi. 4); “The law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus 
me free from the law of sin and death {ib. viii. 2); “There 
cannot be Greek and Jew, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman: but Christ is all, and in all” (Col. iii. 1 1); “He is our 
peace, who made both one, and brake down the middle 
wall of partition” (Eph. ii. 14). 

A third group is more definitely Christological. It includes 

“The image of the invisible God” (Col. i. 15); “The 
mystery of God, even Christ, in whom are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge hidden” {ib. ii. 5); “In him 
dwelleth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and in him 
ye a^e made full” {ib. ii. 9); “The Beloved, in whom we have 
our redemption through his blood, the, forgiveness of our 
trespasses, according to the riches of his grace . . . according 
to ms (the Father’s) good pleasure which he purposed in him 
unto a &pensation of the fullness of the times, to sum up all 
things in Christ, the things in the heavens and the things 
upon the earth” (Eph. i. 7-10); “Far above all rule, and 

lOI 
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authority, and power, and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come: and he put all things in subjection under his feet, and 
gave liim to be head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body” {ib. i. 21, 22); ""^The same also that ascended far 
above all the heavens, that he naight fill all things” {ib. iv. 
10); ^^Who being in the form of God • . , emptied himself 
. . . and . , . humbled himself, becoming obedient even 
unto death . . . wherefore also God highly exalted him, 
and gave unto him the name which is above every name; 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is 
Lord” (Phil ii. 6-1 1). 

Lastly, there are a few passages of actual creed-like form: 

^‘No man, speaking in the Spirit of God, saith, Jesus is^ 
anathema; and no man can say, Jesus is Lord, but in the 
Holy Spirit” (i Cor. xii. 3); “If thou shalt confess with thy 
mouth Jesus as Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God 
raised from the dead, thou shalt be saved” (Rom. x. 9); 

and one more passage which, whether Pauline or not, is drawn 
from some early doctrinal hymn of the Te Deum type; 

“He who was manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, 
seen of angels, preached among the nations, believed on in 
the world, received up in glory” (i Tim. iii. 16). 

These passages have been collected, not with the idea that 
any mere catena of extracts would serve to exhibit the content 
of the Pauline Christology, but in order to shew that he 
grappled, in the region of doctrine, with what has been 
described as the problem of his generation, viz., how to 
explain the world in terms of Christ. It was his conviction 
that the divine mystery had been kept in silence through the 
ages, but now had been manifested and made known to all 
the nations, that it might win the obedience of their faith. 
(Rom. xvi. 25, 26)^ and that not only the true meaning of the 
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law. Here and there, as can be seen from the Gospel incident 
outside the Samaritan village (“Lord, wilt thou that we bid 
fire to come down from heaven, and consume them? But he 
turned and rebuked _ them”-St. Luke ix. 54), it had been 
necessary to turn upside down some of the old standards, and 
always, even where the bidding of the Law was good and 
constructive, they had to fill it with the new Spirit. They were 
not under Law, but under Grace. Some of them, for instance 
m Galatia, having begun in the Spirit, went back to the old 
idea of accumulating merit by acts of obedience. They had to 
be told with some fierceness that they were setting up an idol 
against Christ (“If ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit 
you nodiing. ... Ye are severed from Christ, ye who would 
be justified by the law; ye are fallen away from grace. . . . 
This persuasion came not of him that callcth you” — Gal. v. 
2-8). The revolution that was required can be seen from an 
exammation of the restatement of the old Law which is con- 
tained in the Sermon on the Mount (“It was said . . . but I 
^y unto you St. Matt. v. 17—48), by a comparison of the 
Decalogue with the Beatitudes, or even, on the lower level of 
aposto c teaching, with Romans xii. In Romans xii. there is 
only one flaw, and that comes from Proverbs. To feed your 
hungry enemy, with the knowledge that by so doing you will 
be heapmg coals of fire on his head, is subtle, and ingenious, ■ 
and m a way both amusing and effective. But it may be 
e^sperating to the benefidaty. It is an imperfect iUustrion 
ot the superb maxim with which in the next verse the whole 
^ssage concludes: “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 

• converts from heathendom had to begin at the beein- 
‘ii labourers hired at the eleventh hour, and 

unskiUed labourers at that. Most of the things which seem 

berotlT r 11° Corinthians 
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Mter a grim list of moral offences in i Corinthians vi. 10 St 
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""And such were some of you: but ye were washed, but 
ye were sanctified, but ye were justified in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God/^ 

And of the Colossians and the Ephesians he has much the same 
to say (GoL iii. 7-9, Eph. ii, 2, v, 8)* The accepted way of life 
in the heathen cities was such that it was necessary to say to 
the Corinthians, ""Flee fornication. Know ye not that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you?’^ (i Cor. 
VI. 18, 19), and to remind his readers in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans of even darker things than these. The 
counsel of i Peter has to include, ""Beloved, I beseech you, as 
sojourners and pilg£ *s, to abstain from fleshly lusts, which 
war against the souF^ (ii. ii). It was a marvellous victory, 
because everything all around them fought against it. When 
St. Paul after one bad case at Corinth finds that the really 
dangerous thing is that there is a low tone of public opinion 
about the offence (""Ye are puffed up, and did not rather 
mourn’’ — i Cor. v. 2), it has to be remembered that this 
among the heathen was the general tone. The Christian cure 
was to substitute one form of exhilaration for another. 

""Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but be filled 
with the Spirit” (Eph. v. 18). ""The body is not for fornica- 
tion, but for the Lord; and the Lord for the body. ... He 
that is joined to a harlot is one body; for the twain, saith he, 
shall become one flesh. But he that is joined unto the Lord, 
is one spirit” (i Cor. vi. 13-17). ""He that rejecteth (the call 
to the sanctification of. the body) rejecteth not man but God, 
who giveth his Holy Spirit unto you” (i Tliess. iv. 8). "‘I 
beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, to present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God, 
which is your reasonable service. And be not fashioned 
according to this world, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind.” (Rom. xii. i, 2.) 

On a larger scale and in a less limited field, the ideal set before 
converts can be seen in this: 

""Rejoice in the Lord alway: again I will say. Rejoice. 
Let your forbearance be known unto all men. The Lord is 
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thoughts and intents of the heart.” (Heb. iv. 12.) The answer 
that was returned was not quite perfect, but it made a pro- 
found impression bn those who overheard it. And it is 
difficult not to conjecture that there was joy in heaven. For it 
was the bravest and most spirited answer ever made by mortal 
man. 
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Accordingly, they do not really give any Christian countenance 
to the Miotic view of life. In any case, from whatever quarter 
It come, from ignorant friend or malicious enemy, whether or 
scripture for its purpose, self-centred 
mdmduaHsm is the chief obstacle to the cause Of tme reHgion. 
And, broadly speaking, it was to overcome this obstacle that 
the Bible was written. ■ ■ . 

The communism if I may borrow the term, and use it in 
a arge and general sense — of the Bible was at first overdone. 
We all know that the religion of the quite young is simple. 
But Ae rehgion of the people who lived in the earlier part of 
the Old Testament is so simple that it fails to cover human 
nature, even that of the juvenile, adolescent period. The 
people of early Israel, even though their era was the youth of 
the world, had aU of them their own individual human 
characters, and their religion did not give them opportunity 
enough. For example, the farewell speech of Joshua to his 
army rehearses the great things which Jehovah has done. 
Jehovah has brought them out of Egypt; He has overwhelmed 
the Egyptians in the sea; He has led them through the wilder- 
ness to Canaan, and has given them a good land whereon they 
had not laboured. “Now therefore fear Jehovah, and serve 
lum in sincerity and truth; and put away the gods which your 
fates served beyond the River, and in Egypt; and serve ye 
Jehovah (xxiv, 14). There is nothing about good citizenship, 
or making a favourable impression upon such conquered 
Lanaamtes as may remain, or abstinence from private murder 
or robbery or rape. To some extent, no doubt, these things 
were taken for granted, but what is said is only “Be good 
Hraehtes, and obey the good Israelite God.” In the next era 
bamson, living a wild, even at times a dissolute life, neverthe- 
ess passes for a holy man, because he observes the Nazarite 
vow and is the enemy of the Philistines. Even David, when 
tie IS driven into temporary exile, assumes that he will be 
ejected, when hving among foreigners, “not to cleave unto 
the inheritance of Jehovah” but to “serve other gods” (i Sam. 
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earnestness and financial incorruptibility of Samuel (i Sam. 
xii. 3) and the almost continual generosity of David owed 
nothing to their religious faith. ^ .Elijah was certainly a 
moralist, even an ascetic. Elisha’s record is rather one of 
political and social service than of ediical teaching. He is 
described as acting cruelly in cursing children on one occasion 
(2 Kings ii. 24),^ and in selecting Jehu for the. kingship he 
perhaps thought more of the advantage to the cause of 
Jehovah that would follow upon the defeat of the house of 
Ahab, than of righteousness as such. But he was compassion- 
ate (2 Kings vi, 22, viii. ii, as also in his deeds of personal 
kindness), and there is no doubt that, albeit with very different 
methods, he stood in the tradition of Elijah’s teaching. From 
that time the prophetic succession becomes continuous. 
Elisha dies in 2 ^ngs xiii. 20. Within less than sixteen years 
(see 2 Kings xiii. 10, 13, xiv. 23-29) begins the reign of Jero- 
boam II, in which Amos prophesied. And with Amos come 
Hosea, Micah, Isaiah. 

It may perhaps illuminate the work of the pioneers if an 
attempt is made to draw a partial comparison between some 
of the figures of Israelite and of fingUsh Church History. 
The religion of the Israelites from Moses to Elijah was perhaps 
not less intelligent, but it was much more uniform, much more 
a mass-production, than that of the rank and jfile in the Catholic 

^ It may be that Samuel's promise to pray for the Israelites and to instruct 
them in the good and right way (i Sam. xii. 23), and that the thunderbolt of pure 
prophetic doctrine (‘‘Hath Jehovah as great delight in burnt offerings and 
sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of Jehovah.^ Behold, to obey is better than a 
sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams." i Sam. xv. 22) with which he 
crushed Saul, are expressed in the language of a later period, but this was the 
reputation which Samuel had created for himself. For David's generosity see 
I Sam. xxiv. 10, xxv. 52, xxvi. ii, xxx. 23, 2 Sam. iii. 37, etc. There is a decline 
in later years, but it should be noted that vet}? few Oriental kings would have 
taken the rebuke of Nathan (2 Sam, xii) as David did. One of David's acts 
which went down to posterity, and does not look like an invention, is surely 
characteristic. When three strong men brake through the Philistines and 
brought him ’water from the well of Bethlehem, he would not drink it, but 
poured it out as an oblation to Jehovah. “Shall I drink the blood of the men 
that went in jeopardy of their lives?" 2 Sam. xxiii. 17. 

® it is always possible that things of this kind are inferences from events. 
Some children “came to a bad end." How was that? “Oh, they were the 
naughty children who called after the man of God." The explanation of the 
earthquake which overwhelmed Korah, Dathan and Abiram (Num. xvi. 32) 
may be of the same kind. 
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more ^^useful” than the system which, as the writer of Kings 
rather severely says (i Kings xii, 33), devised after his own 
heart,” but he did his best to make satisfactory provision for 
his Northerners. It is to be observed that he took it for 
granted that there must be a religion and that there must be 
sacrifice. He set up his golden calves, by which he meant 
nothing more idolatrous than a representation of Jehovah, and 
his ten tribes followed him. The Northern system proved to 
have less religious vitality than that of Jerusalem, and the 
reasons that caused his kingdom not to last so long as Judah 
were religious as well as political. But it produced some 
great prophets, and Jeroboam’s experiment was thoroughly 
in accord with the temper of the times. They had their 
Canterbury; he would make the most of his York. 

regio^ eius religio is quite in tune with all the earlier 
part of the Old Testament. Jeroboam was only doing what 
Rehoboam would have done if he had found himself with the 
Northern Province, and had been clever enough to think of it. 
But such solidarity, whether it be orthodox or heretical, 
catholic or schismatic, is, as has been said, , a demerit. The 
national motive was too mechanically appUed. We had all 
thought till lately that such use of the machine had long ago 
been kid aside for ever. But, strangely, it has been furbished 
up, and it would, in fact, be of great service to the uniformi- 
tarians of our day, whether in Russia or Germany, did they 
but know it, to appeal to Old Testament precedent. The Old 
Testament drill was thorough. The earlier editions of ' the 
Official Regulations were not voluminous, but they were 
strict. The officials had the courage of their convictions. 
There was no nonsense about private judgment or individual 
liberty. Civitas Dei was something of a dictator. 

The later solidarity acquired much more of the element of 
willing and intelligent co-operation. It ceased to be a demerit 
pure and simple, and became a phenomenon of Israelite 
religion, partly good and partly not so good, but extra- 
ordinarily characteristic and of extraordinary interest. We 
-concern ourselves to-day with social psychology, and we have 
explored what we are pleased to call the herd-instinct, but we 
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They shall cry, but there shall be none to help them: yea, 
even unto Jehovah shall they cry, but he shall not hear them. 

I will beat them as small as the dust before the wind: I will 
cast them out as the day in the streets. 

Thou shalt deliver me from the strivings of the people: 
and thou shalt make me the head of the hpqfhen. 

A people whom I have not known: shall serve me.^ 

In another the “personal” impression is at first even stronger, 
but the real meaning is plain upon examination: 

0 God, my heart is ready, my heart is ready: I will sing 
and give praise with the best member that I have. 

Awake, thou lute and harp: I myself will awake right 
early. 

1 will give thanks unto thee, O Jehovah, among the 
people: I will sing praises unto thee among the nations. 

God hath spoken in his holiness: I will rejoice therefore, 
and divide Sichem, and mete out the valley of Succoth. 

Gilead is mine, and Manasses is mine: Ephraim also is the 
strength of my head. 

Judah is my law-giver, Moab is my wash-pot: over Edom 
will I cast out my shoe; upon Philistia will I triumph. 

Who will lead me into the strong city: and who will bring 
me into Edom? 

Hast not thou forsaken us, O God: and wilt not thou, O 
God, go forth with our hosts? 

Through God we shall do great acts: and it is he that shall 
tread down our enemies.* 

Once more, the half-verse — “O deliver not the soul of thy 
turtle-dove unto the multitude of the enemies,” seems inti- 
mately personal, but the remainder of the verse is, “And forget 
not the congregation of the poor for ever” (Ixxiv. 20). In the 
same way what seems to be the cry of one brave soul: 

I called upon Jehovah in trouble: and Jehovah heard me 
at large. 

Jehovah is on my side: I will not fear what man doeth 
unto me: 
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IS explained a moment later by: 

O^ehotUvn^';^ ^ give thanks unto thee 

u Jtliovah, for though thou wast angry with me tbin^ 
anger is turned away, and thou comforLt me. BchoU 

my sah Jom ''?hS^S' joT 
of the wefc of salvadon. And in that day shaM ycTa, all' 
thanks unto Jehovah, caU upon Ids name, declare ill toll 
among the peoples, make mention that ids mml S etTf 

milt'oTto^””' '5"” f toll'inSl 


Another passage is more personal: 

.0 4 SeS^r srs'om to' ' “i 

me wilffseeV^r “ spirirSh! 

ht J iu f ^ ^hen thy judgments are n 

the earth, the mhabitants of the world leLi rlhteousnels!" 


but it is followed immediately by: 


shifsitoy'^iS 7' >»“ *»)■ 

Ss. OJeh-?oS“LtoSSStsilS^^^^^^^ 

■■ ■! /••vfriil ■»■■/’■■ 


^ cxviii. 5, 6, lo. 
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^ Isaiah xxvi. 7-9, 
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dominion over us; but by thee only will we make mention 
of thy name. They are dead, they shall .not live; they are 
deceased, they shall not rise; therefore hast thou visited and 
destroyed them, and made all their memory to perish. Thou 
hast increased the nation, O Jehovah, thou hast increased 
the nation; thou art glorified: thou hast enlarged all the 
■ borders of the landd . ■ 

The solemn call to repentance in Joel, which is directed in the 
Book of Common Prayer to be read on Ash ednesday, and 
can indeed be used for either general or individual purposes, 
is in its origin a national lament. 

Blow the trumpet in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly: gather the people, sanctify the congregation, 
assemble the old men, gather the children, and those that 
suck the breasts: let the bridegroom go forth out of his 
chamber, and the bride out of her closet. Let the priests, 
the ministers of Jehovah, weep between the porch and the 
altar, and let them say, Spare thy people, O Jehovah, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach, that the nations should 
rule over them: wherefore should they say among the 
heathen, Where is their God?^ 

The touching picture painted by Hosea (i.~iii.), whether from 
his own actual wedded life or from imagination, is in itself an 
individual picture, but it is put forward as a parable of national 
apostasy and of the divine forgiveness of an erring people. 

The famous “Servant of Jehovah""’ passages in Deutero- 
Isaiah, of which the climax is -Mi. i3~liii..v' la, are personal in 
form, but scholars teU us that the Servant is either Israel, or 
the godly nucleus of Israel, or the ideal Israel. The Servant is 
not precisely a Messianic figure, but the language of Messianic 
Prophecy is such that either Messiah and the Messianic Com- 
munity are indissolubly joined, as in Isaiah ix., and in Isaiah xi., 
where the conclusion is: 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as 
the waters cover the sea — 
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or else as in Amos ix., there is no mention of a oerson*,! 
Messiah at aU. Either Messiah and his Kinedom 
together, or the Kingdom stands alone. In the Lamentat-i ° 
«cnb=d to Jetemah the Holy Qq, i, so cooloL^ ZSS 
4 .t peisooifiction is both h«e and almost thiZZihf 

wotdZZ'L’' "en Misleading 

word, the Qty has a character, and is an entity. So, in a conso^ 

taon-soog M the Apocyphal Book of 

O Jerusalem, the garment of . thy mourning and 
afflictum, Md put on the comeliness of the elorv that hrlwu 
from God for ever. Cast about thefSe rJbe of S 
righteousness which cometh from God- seta hSi “ 

head ofthe glory of the EverlSg^t^r^G^^^^ 

^^^fr heaven. Poflt lme 

shall be called of God for ev<=‘r Tl^p^ r • i ^ ^^tne 

and The glory of gSlSss AtS ^^^teomncss, 

upon the heivht and Jerusalem, and stand 

u u 1 j 1 “ pvi; about thee toward the east ^r,A 

^Zof “e 

sun unto the nsmg thereof at the word of the O 
rqoiang that God hath remembered them ForS wS 

fs 'I-' “r -S' 

» toy»l throne. For M S appoSlTta 

every high mountain, and the everlasHno- 

^ W end *e valleys flW n^tfZfpSZgrold 
Ae go safely in the glory of God. Moreover 

Tsr^pi every sweet-smelling tree have overshadowed 

Israel by the commandment of God Pnn r^A ou ii i j 

.sHUsSSa? 

strength of the Psalter- in on f^cts constitute the 

gui or me i saiter, m one sense they give it value. But 
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to some extent they detract from its purely human value, and 
more especially from its power and interest, as a purely 
human document.^ 

The pious solidarity produced great devotion. Nehemiah, on 
being tempted by an agent provocateur to enter the Temple in 
order to be safe from an alleged plot, replied: 

Should such a man as I flee? And who is there that, being 
such as I [i.e. a faithful layman] would go into the temple to 
save his Hfe? I will not go in. And I discerned, and lo, 
God had not sent him: but he pronounced this prophecy 
against me: and Tobiah and Sanballat had hired him. For 
this cause was he hired, that I should be afraid, and do 
so, and sin, and that they might have matter for an evil 
report, that they might reproach me.^ 

At times it produced a truly marvellous selflessness, as when 
a thousand Jews at the beginning of the Maccabaean war of 
independence, being threatened with attack on the sabbath, 
said: 

We will not come forth, neither will we do the word of 
the king, to profane the sabbath day. And they hasted to 
give them battle. And they answered them not, neither cast 
they a stone at them, nor stopped up the secret places, saying. 
Let us die all in our innocency: heaven and earth witness 
over us, that ye put us to death without trial. And they 
rose up against them in battle on the sabbath, and they died, 
they and their wives and their children, and their cattle, to 
the number of a thousand souls.® 

By that time, and long before that, the Law, moral and cere- 
monial, had been highly developed. Duty could no longer be 
thought of as a bare fighting loyalty to a God of battles; the 
ideal was an assiduous self-consecration to ‘Tulfil all righteous- 
ness.” And to this the sense of membership was a perpetual 
inspiration. They dwelt in, or had ready access to, *^the city 

^ The Oid Testament and After, 283, ® Neh. vi. 1 1. 

® I Maccalsees ii. 34-38. 
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of God, the holy place of the taberna 

They were sure that:. ■■ 


X c imai aoxology of the son of Sirach, after his eloquent re 

telhngof the story ofthe heroes of Israel, is: 

now bless ye the God of all, 

^ doeth great things 

A exalteth our days from the womb. 

And dealeth with us according to his mercy 

May he grant us joyfulness of heart 

of etoni5“ ^ 

To intrust his mercy with us; 

And let him. deliver us in his timel^ 

It IS followed, as it happens, by a rather petulant outburst of 

beluLird'^vS^^"^ soon to 

e supphed With their instinct for fact and history and their 
satisfaction m knowing that: “ 

we-^5Se“^'^ '“"Ss for us already: whereof 

SoDhed?nl""^^"^\^°' accomplishment of the 

It shall be said in tliat day Lo this i.? onr i 

waited for him,^ ^ 

Pi. xlv!. 4, 5, 7. 2 £t;c;u5_ 1 J.2^24. 3 Pj . • ,, 

I s, CXXVi. 4. « VVV. A. 
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and of Habakkuk: ■■ - . ■ ' 

The vision is yet for the appointed time, and it hasteth 
toward the end, and shall not lie: though it tarry, wait for 
it; because it will surely come, it will not delay d 

, ; ^ Bat the years passed, and Messiah did not come. The cup was 
ready in their hands, their thirsty lips were ready with the 
words of blessing which the Law prescribed, but the wine 
was not poured out. We can note here a pitiful irony in the 
fact that a verse in the Psalter, which they applied to the 
Gentiles, should have become apt for themselves. The 
Psalmist had said: 

In the hand of Jehovah there is a cup, and the wine is 
it is full mixed, and he poureth out of the same. 

^ As for the dregs thereof: all the ungodly of the earth shall 
drink them, and suck them out.^ 

The new wine came, but the old wine-skins proved unable to 
contain it. The new vintage of Bethlehem and Galilee and 
Calvary and Easter and Pentecost was too strong for them, 
dhey drank, instead, the dregs of disappointment. The greater 
P^tt of them, when the revivifying movement had passed over 
them, and had shaken them without converting them, were 
kft behind. They might have said, if they had known the 
time of their visitation: 

The harvest is passed, the summer is ended, and we are 

not saved.® 

Bnt there were some to whqm the whole past, the evolution 
of the People of God, the meaning of the promises, the purpose 
of the centuries of education, suddenly came clear. It was no 
doiibt^ intensely exasperating to the continuing Jews when 
Peter is seen appropriating all the familiar terms of privilege, 
elect race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a people for 

^ 3 - “ 9, lo. Jer. viii, 20. 
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of M, EpMe:tr„^^pel“ 
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given to an unknown fortune. But the men felt that they had 
enough. What they had was a conviction that they were with 
the true Master and in the right company. That was all. 
Church-membership was not yet. As St. John boldly puts it, 
*Tt was not yet Spirit,*^^ The process by which the single but 
recreative and universally-intended life of Jesus was eventually 
through Death and Resurrection and Ascension and Spiritual 
Return made universally available for the people of all conti- 
nents and all centuries, had barely been inaugurated. The 
materials for it, the divine reinforcement of human nature 
involved in the coming of God the Son into the world, were 
upon the table, but they had not yet been cast into the crucible. 
Or, to change the metaphor for one truer to the Bible pattern, 
the sons and daughters of His body were conceived but not 
born. 

It is only possible here barely to mention the successive 
steps of the Divine Action which recreated humanity and 
baptized the old People of God into the new People of God, 
the Church of Christ. The reason of that is that we are con- 
cerned here with Civitas Dei rather than with Christology. 
But there must be Christology somewhere if Civitas Dei is to 
be accounted for. If it is true on the one hand to say ‘‘No 
Christ, No Church,” it is equally, though not so largely, true 
to say, “No Church, No Christ.” Without Christ, the Church 
would not exist. Without the Church, Christ would be dead. 
It is all-important to observe that the Bible view of the Church 
is that the Church exists by the act of God. It does not exist 
because a number of isolated believers had a bright idea and 
agreed to join forces. The Church, so the New Testament 
affirms, is the Body of Christ. 

The Body of Christ for thirty-three years had been the 
physical organism of flesh and blood which Jesus had in 
earthly life. That was the instrument by which He carried His 
purposes into effect. With that He lived. He spoke, He 
heard. He smiled, He moved from place to place, He healed, 

^ vii. 39. The R.V. has *‘Thc Spirit was not yet gjpm.*’' The Greek is 
"^he Bishop, of Lincoln says, ‘‘■Tt was .not yet Spirit— ' 
much as one naipht say, ‘it was stiii night/ ‘it was not yet day/ ‘it is still winter 
.and not .yet FuUmss Sacrifice^ 156. 
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themselves in a spiritual state of brothfrfiood^S"?' 
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and He reveals God. There are in the Gospels many stories 
about Peter and Zacchaeus and Martha and Mary and Lazarus 
and other actors in the drama. But they are only a background, 
essential and full of instruction, but only included in order to 
ensure that the stage on which the Central Figure stands shall 
be a world of three and not of only two dimensions. We are 
interested in them, but very soon Jesus compels. Our eyes, 
like those of Mary of Bethany, 

leave her brother’s face. 

And rest upon the Life indeed. 

Mere narrative can never wholly satisfy — except the Gospels. 

The Book of Acts, consummate as it is, cannot convey the 
whole enormous truth. But in the Epistles you get a cross- 
section, an X-Ray picture, or what are called human docu- 
ments. You see the Galatians tottering on the brink of a 
reversion to type, on the point of repudiating their Baptism, 
renouncing their Christian Churchmanship, exchanging their 
^^bow of burning gold” and their "‘arrows of desire” for the 
wooden catapult of legalism and the pebbles of conventional 
conformity. You do not see, but you can imagine them re- 
won by their Apostle’s fiery, passionate, relentless, devouring, 
loving expostulation with his “little children, of whom he was 
again in travail until Christ should be formed in them” (iv. 19). 
Read the first letter to the Corinthians, and see, still lurking 
under their genuine conversion, the factiousness, the logo- 
machy, the worldliness, the litigiousness, the depravity of the 
Graeculus esurlens. See his perplexity in adjusting the new 
beliefs to the old social customs, his enthusiastic but uncon- 
trolled use of spiritual or psychic gifts and his tendency to 
identify the bizarre with the divine, his anxiety about the fate 
of those who had already died. And then see how into this 
unpromising world of quick intellects and pleasure-loving 
dispositions there had been poured a new stream of life, “But 
ye were washed” (vi. ii). On the thin soil, thus irrigated, 
there had sprung true fruits of the Spirit, genuine gifts. “I 
thank my God always concerning you, for the grace of God 
which was given you in Christ Jesus; that in everything ye 
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Church. At the moral corruptions of Corinth he kxmches a 
daring and terrific thunderbolt from the same power-house: 

Know ye not that your bodies are members of Christ? 
Shall I then take away the members of Christ, and make 
them members of a harlot? God forbid. Or know ye not 
that he that is joined to a harlot is one body? For, The 
twain, saith he, shall become one flesh. But he that is joined 
unto the Lord is one spirit. . . . Know ye not that your 
body is a temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which 
ye have from God? and ye are not your own; for ye were 
bought with a price; glorify God therefore in your body. 

He ends the severe part of the Second Epistle by reminding 
the rebels that they surely know that “Jesus Christ is in them,” 
and by commending them to “the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit”^ (xiii. J, t4). The whole gist of the biting reproaches 
is to be found in the verse where he says, “If any man tmsteth 
in himself that he is Christ’s, let him consider this again with 
himself, that, even as he is Christ’s, so also are we” (x. 7). In 
other words, “Christianity is not an exclusive claim to be 
among the select few; it consists of simply belonging to the 
Church of Christ, as you and I do.” St. Paul, who elsewhere 
in this section, quite justly, pushes home his apostolic authority 
to the extreme limit, here puts forward nothing but the claim 
of simple membership. 

The Corinthian letters, like the events which elicited them, 
are sui generis. To return to the heresy of Galatia, with its 
danger of schism, the First Aid hastily applied in the Galatian 
emergency was developed in Romans into a solid system. The 
very fact that the letter is addressed to the capital of the world, 
and that the writer, after speaking of his desire to see Rome 
and to release his pent-up message there, adds “For I am not 
ashamed of the gospel” (i. 16), seems to suggest that he is 
perhaps already dreaming of what will in time come to pass, 
a Church growing on the framework of the Empire, till it 
eventually takes over, in another spirit, the world-civilizing 

^ 1 Cor. vi. 15-20. ^ R.V. “Comniunion of the Holy Ghost.*^ 
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and world-controlling work that will fall from the Empire’s 
hands. 

The remainder of the Epistle is an exposition of the terms 
on which the old People of God must suffer the sea~change of 
Baptism and rise to the newness of Christian life. Christ can 
redeem the hard, hopeless Gentile world (i). Christ can reveal 
to the satisfied Jew the true meaning of his long education (ii). 
But before these can be converted and bound together into 
one body, they must both put off their pride. Salvation is a 
gift, to be accepted with humility and faith (iii). The great 
hero of faith, Abraham, is not the father of Jews only, but of 
all who have faith (iv). It is not even enough to go back to 
Abraham. Life began with Adam. He sinned. The burden 
that we bear is one common to the human race. Only a uni- 
versal Saviour can lift it from our backs (v). How shall this 
be? Not by effort, but by being united with Christ (vi). 
Effort is no good. The Jews have tried that. Anticipating 
what is now called ‘fthe law of reversed effort,” St. Paul 
explains that effort may even make things worse (vii). Free- 
dom from inhibitions comes with conversion (viii). But what 
about the old promises that Israel shall teach and save the 
world? They are all still true. Israel shall teach and save the 
world. Christ has created the New Israel. The rebellious Old 
Israel will some day all be renewed. Then the real purpose of 
the whole Bible will be made clear to all (ix.~xi., xvi. 25-27). 

Is it an exaggeration to say that St. Augustine’s De Civitate 
Dei is a sort of Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans? 

The main topics in St. Paul, apart from the Corinthian 
troubles, are the Jewish-Gentile problem, eschatology, and the 
theology proper of the Epistles of the Captivity. They are ail 
dealt with in this way, Jew and Gentile are the actors in the 
actual controversy of Galatia and in the literary drama, just 
outlined, of the Epistle to the Romans, the motif of which is 
Christ and the Church. Of eschatology it can only be said 
here that his solution was to find the Messias Vuturus in the 
Christ of the Pentecostal Church. The theology of Colossians 
or of Philippians ii. 5-1 1 exhibits the ground on which Civitas 
Dei is built. The theology of Ephesians exhibits an actual 
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front-eJevation of the structure. There vfe see that the Church 
IS m every sense the Body of Christ. It is His fullness {pleroma)-, 

fulfilled (i''23). It IS of Christ’s own creation (ii. I o etc ) 

It contains, easily and without effort, Jew and Gentile, because 
the old barrier IS down, the old enmity is slain by the Cross, 
and the new fabric is rising from its historical foundation laid 
by apostles and prophets to reach the height of the coping- 
stone of the Christ that is to be” (ii. 13, ij, 15, ,0). This "is 
the mystery which never could be understood before; the 
nations of the world are sharers in the Bible promises (iii. 6). 
Even this is not all; the Church is the instrument bv which 
principalities and powers in the very “heavenlies” are to learn 
the manifold wisdom of God (iii. 10). But it must be a truly 
Cathohe Church. The breadth and length and height and 
depth of the love of Christ are so infinite, passing knowledge, 
that It IS only with the help of “aU the saints” that it becomes 
possible to understand it (iii. 18). Then follows a section 
(IV. I 16) which is actually an exposition of the Church (what 
we have had before has been a series of lightning-flashes), and 
the usual practical conclusion with which the letter ends is 
inaugurated by “Putting away falsehood, speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbour; far we are members one of another’^ 

f ?r ■ . English history a great deal 

* individuahsm. In protest against this, a fashion for 
drill and umformity, not carried, and not likely to be carried 
so far with us as on the Continent, has set in. Here is the 
coinbmation of the social and the individual claims— “Speak 
the truth; for ye are members one of another/’ 


This then, or something like this, as Socrates would say, is 
the analysis of Cwiias Dei in the New Testament, Two final 


a ship!’*' “sed in Greek for the complement or crew of 
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'‘I have mote uuderstmdmg than my teachers: Jor tly testimonks are my study.” 

Psalm cxix. 99. 

I T is beyond all question impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of the place which the Bible should hold in 
.4 worship of Christendom. It will probably be 

adnutted that the Church of England at all events does give 

Lfor 2 r°“ objects of the 

fht rS? 7^^ • *be primitive regular reading of 

the Bible and recitation of the Psalter in church. Hoofir’s 

^^SThTth^f"' °^ore preaching, 

was that the Lessons were a kind of preaching. Even of the 

Apocrypha when the Puritans at the Savoy" Conference in 

U from answered, “This comes 

visw l preacHng. It is heartily to be 

vnhed that an sermons w^ere as good as the Apocrypha.” It 

S’/rSfX™? to exaggerate the importance and interest 

iiv^i^ fn t ^ lay-Professor of 

if th^f generation ago of the composition and origin 
f the four Goepeb as “peihap, Ae most important L 
iscinating hterary problem of the world.”i Finally it is even 

ev?tionKc“' exaggerate the importance of Its private 

The defenders of Christianity do not employ the Bible as 
‘ u ion y to begin with. They do not (except in sermons 

") tegta tit* sentences trith 
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approaching the Bible i 
ed a complete understandkt' ' 
M-conmttal .pp,o,d, M 
:nt. It is r 
part of the 


so there is a way o: 
will induce not ind 
appreciation. This 
by means of the C 
honour 
Testa mei 
itseE Of 


from below, which 
^ __ig, but a better 

to. trte of 

“»=■ The New 

'* course, even the t ^ 7 ^ble to commend 

to stand on its own basis. It was wriw^^K^r® 

Churchmen about things which onlv r?” Churchmen to 
stand. But such is the nXacSe of i “"der- 

parts of It, say the Gospel of St Luke^ Testament that 
to speak for themselves. The moral’ 
needs to be pointed. Old Testament 

Do people realize that their Irn^ i j 
ment is the main factor in theW°r^1®^/^ OW Testa- 
Ae broad difference between an What is 

man. The broad difference is that th uneducated 

notion of the flight of time r bas some I 

Aousand years is about ten tI;s2lnJch°''' ^ ^ 

Of course scholars are conversant wirh 5 hundred years. i | 

and Phoenicia, and most schoolboy ^S^P* I 

Greece and Rome, and oerhan, something of I 

the ancient civizatio^^tL China,\ut 

cDldhood with which a Sdlel^^J^r^^ of the wo’rld’s 
Jnuhar ts that of the Old Testafll bke 

escribes the experiments, failures and ’<! Testament 1 

lem of the distinaio/ between “ the prob- 

abohpon of the secular. The Sta e wa d 

men. It is beyond question ti, f u ‘hsestablished. The 

S^uShTi!:r powe. 

What. then, must ha^'’K“f absolu e Iub^7’ 

iuestioned th^wait® and *V="ds of scepS i 

■<=ty old! A hundred’years Aid!” whw ^ 
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solution of some of our modem problems is not therefore 
helped by them at present, but their history has many social 
and patriotic lessons for us to-day. The Tiebrews were a 
people with a passion for righteousness, but the Old Testament 
is not a dictionary of righteousness, but only a series of 
illustrations (with a few casual principles thrown out here and 
there) of how righteousness can be achieved and missed. 
That the book is full of pagan survivals and features evolved 
out of paganism is a merit rather than a defect. 

The Old Testament abounds with illuminating contrasts 
between different types of patriotism,. There is, the splendid 
dare-devil spirit of Isaiah, who defied the armies of Sen- 
nacherib. Then there is the unpopular, but not less genuine 
patriotism of Jeremiah, who was accused of weakening the 
hands of the men of w/ar, because he could not swum with the 
tide of a fallacious Jingoism. There is the inflexible deter- 
mination of .Mordecai, and the resolution of Queen Esther — 
‘‘Who knoweth whether thou art not come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?'’ (Esther iv. 14). 

There is the gay foolhardiness of Samson, the pktas of 
Ruth, the womanliness of Hannah, the gravity of Samuel, the 
dual personality of Saul, the heroism of Rizpah (2 Sam. xxi), 
the glamour of the reign of Solomon. There is the folly of 
Rehoboam, the statesmanship of Elisha, the cruel, fierce zeal 
of Jehu, there is Ezra of the single eye and simple mind, there 
is the ardent soul of Nehemiah, there' is the shining courage 
of Judas Maccabaeus.- There is Abraham, the patron saint of 
"Western Canada, there is Esau, the warning to healthy, 
graceless youth; Jacob, at once the terrible example and the 
ultimate hope of the defaulting clerk or the embezzling 
financier; there is the great labour-leader, Moses. Even if it 
be thought necessary to discount the terminology of the 
prophets and to invalidate their own impression of the source 
of their inspiration, it is noticeable that none of the prophets 
wanted to be prophets. Amos (vii. 14) was no prophet or a 
prophet’s son; Isaiah felt himself to be a man of unclean lips 
(vi. 5); Jeremiah was a child who could not speak (i. 6). They 
were not adventurers or money-makers, but men driven by 
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a sense of duty to an uncongenial martyrdom. ' Even if it be 
admitted that the \ Old Testament . was' mainly written to 
illustrate .the - maxim, .‘‘Be sure; 'jtour .' sin will find: you; out’^: 
(Num. xxxii. 23), it remains remarkable that its; compilers were 
not carried away by the .beauty of Absalom, the pro-Judaism 
of . Balaam ■ (Num. ^ xxii-xxiv), ' or the spacious'' days of 
Jeroboam II (2 Kings xiv, 23-29). If the conscience ; of the 
Old Testament falters a little' over the deceit of Jacob and the 
cruelty of Heberis ‘ .wife, at least ; it ; does not ■ shrink ' from 
recording the adultery of David, the misgivings of Elijah, the 
malingering of Jonah. 

Rising a little in the scale, there is a whole group of con- 
siderations which cannot strictly be called arguments. They 
are testimonies of result. There is a well-known story that 
Frederick the Great once turned suddenly to a pastor and 
said, “Tell me in two 'words the chief argument for Chris- 
tianity.’’ Whereat the pastor replied, “The Jews, your 
Majesty.” It is true enough. The continued existence of 
this singular people, persecuted, homeless, wuth their obvious 
weaknesses and their astonishing strength and vitality, can be 
accounted for on one hypothesis alone. It is easy to turn the 
pages of the Old Testament and point to this feature which 
the Hebrews had in common with Moab, and that institution 
which they shared with all the Semitic tribes. But where are 
the Moabites now? What influence has Ammon had on 
■Europe? Trace the ' connection, if you can, between the 
Hittites and the Abolition of Slavery. To borrow the language 
of the Rab-shakeh (z Kings xviii. 34), where are the gods of 
■Hamath and Arpad?- Where are the gods of Sepharvaim, of 
Hena, and Iwah? Have they delivered their worshippers out 
of the hand of oblivion? It is simple to suggest that the Ten 
Commandments grew out of ceremonial, or even hygienic 
byc-Iaws, and were in the first instance not concerned with 
morals. But at all events the hygienic bye-laws grew into the 
Ten Commandments, and the Ten Commandments have, on 
the whole, commended themselves to the conscience of the 
world. It is clearly impossible without some kind of pre- 
possession to maintain that the writers of the Bible were 
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inspired, :but it is possible to stand on the flat ground of 
Naturalj;sm and point to ,a good' many things that have been‘ 
inspired by: them. Almost anybody nowadays can prove that : 
David did not write the greater number of the Psalms, or that 
the postscript of Super fiumina (cxxxvii)^ is not suited to the 
temper of a sentimental age, but is full justice done, to the 
evidence of Mr. Prothero^s Psalm in Human • Life, or- to 
Mr. C. L. Marson’s slighter but even more stimiikting: book/ 
Th ' Psalms at Work?. ■ ' 

, Again,.; we ate not ourselves reduced to kisisting on the 
lite,i:ary merits ' of the Bible. ' A man does not praise his' wife 
for being cultured or knowing how to spell. It is more 
decent to leave that to the people who do not happen to be 
her husband. A simple, good-hearted student was once 
roused to a fury of indignation by reading in some modern 
book a patronizing reference to ‘"the exceedingly able writer 
of the Fourth Gospel.’" But if it be admitted (as it surely 
must be) that literary merit is not literary alone; that consistent 
elevation of literary style depends, like scientific eminence, to 
a great extent on character, then the dignity and pathos and 
humour of the Bible are worth mentioning. Ttdnk of the 
Homeric simplicity of Genesis, the profound ‘‘Lest we forget"" 
of the sixth or eighth chapter of Deuteronomy, the lament of 
David over Jonathan or over Absalom, the sarcasm of the pro- 
phets,^ the Sophoclean irony of St. John,^ the “Comfort ye, 
comfort ye"" or the Suffering- Servant -of Deutero-Isaiah,*' the 
Napoleonic outlook of the first three chapters of Amos, the 
sombre tragedy of Hosea, the torrential eloquence of the answer 
that came to Job out of the whirlwind, the human weakness in 

daughter of -Babylon . . -blessed shall -he be that taketh thy children: 
ami t'hroweth them against the stones.” - 

aloud: for he is a god;, either he is. musing, .or he is gone -aside, or- ■ 
he js in a journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must he awaked” (i Kings 
xvlii. 27). ”He burneth part thereof in the fire; with part thereof he eateth flesh; 
he roasteth roixst, and is satisfied: yea, be warmeth himself, and saith, Aba, I am 
warm, I lia’^e seen the fire: and the residue thereof he maketh a god” (Isa! xliv. ' 
16, 17). 

® e.g. “Others^said, This is the Christ. But some said. What, doth the Christ , 
come out of Galilee? Hath not the scripture said that the Christ cometh of the 
seed of„:DavM, ..and -from- Bethleheni,.. the itillage- where David was?” (St. "John' 
vii.-.4i, 42).. - 
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Jonah which could not modify the general purpose, the 
Miltonic grandeur and the more than Miltonic meaning of 
the Apocalypse, the heart-rending pathos of, "'They were 
instant with loud voices, asking that he might be crucified. 
And the voices of them and of the chief priests prevailed. 
And Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. 
And he released unto them Mm that for sedition and murder 
was cast into prison, whom they had desired^ but he delivered 
Jesus to their wili’^ (St. Luke xxiii. 25-25), 

TMnk of the Psalms. Who cares whether David or some 
other was their author? It is indeed the truth that for us the 
Psalter is part of the equipment of the Christian Church, 
consecrated for ever by the use wMch our Lord made of it, 
and the use wMch the Church has made of it ever since, but 
tMnk of the Psalms even as Hebrew songs, and you will see 
that the Hebrew genius is a tMng to be considered. It would, 
of course, be easy to fill pages with quotations that are a sheer 
delight to ear and mind. It must be enough to remind you of 
the exquisite grace of poems like, “When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of .Sion*'' (cxxvi), “Out of the deep” (exxx), 
“Lord, I am not high-minded” (cxxxi), the end of the long 
Psalm (Ixxviii), or xxiii, xxxiv, civ, evH and cxlviii. 


“For a thousand years in thy sight are but as yesterday: 
seeing that is past as a watch in the night. As soon as thou 
scatterest them they are even as a sleep; and fade away 
suddenly like the grass. In the morning it is green, and 
grow^eth up: but in the evening it is cut down, dried up and 
withered. For we consume away in thy displeasure: and 
are afraid at thy wrathful indignation. Thou hast set our 
misdeeds before thee: and our secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance. For when thou art angry all our days are 
gone: we bring our years to an end, as it were a tale that is 
told.” 

“The Lord is king, be the people never so unpatient: he 
sitteth between the cherubim, be the earth never so unquiet.” 

""Be ye sure that the Lord he 'is God: it is he that hath 
made us, and not W’c ourselves: we are his people and the 
sheep of his pasture.” 
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''Princes ha^ persecuted me without a cause: but ray 
heart standeth in awe of thy word. I am as glad of thy word: 
as one that iindeth great spoils/’ 

'‘Before I was troubled, I went wrong: but now have I 
kept thy word. Thou art good and gracious: O teach me 
tl ty statutes. The proud have imagined a lie against me: but 
] will keep thy commandments with my whole heart. Their 
heart is as fat as brawn: but my delight hath been in thy lawu 
It is good for me that I have been in trouble: that I may 
Icaxn thy statutes/’^ 

Where else can you find such insight into both the frailties 
and the potentialities of man? The Psalmist is one who faces 
facts, and yet says, 

“God shall send forth his mercy and truth: my soul is 
among lions. And I lie even among the children of men, 
that are set on hre: whose teeth are spears and arrows, and 
their tongue a sharp sword. Set up thyself, O God, above 
the hea\'ens: and thy glory above all the earth. They have 
laid a net for my feet, and pressed down my soul: they have 
digged a pit before me, and are fallen into the midst of it 
themselves. My heart is fixed, O God, my heart is fixed: 
I will sing and give praise.”^ 

He faces facts, and yet he will not help to make them sad, 
whom' the Lord hath not made sad: .■■■.' 

“Thou shalt shew me the path of life; in thy presence is 
the fulness of joy: and at thy right hand there is pleasure for 

^ evermore.”^ ■ '■■ ■ ■■ 

He is consumed with austere moral indignation, but his 
passion does , not blind .his eyes. - In fact, his ■ observation is 
sharpened to detect the grotesque antics of the ungodly, how 
they sit lurking in the thievish corners of the streets, how they 
turn their eyes dowm to the ground, and how in the evening 
tliey will return, grin like a dog and will go about the city. He 
is full of the dcjctfine of what was afterwards called grace; he 
know's well riiat the help that is done upon earth, the Lord 
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doeth it himself^' aad ‘.yet in a Psalm (xviii) of early date and 
possibly of Davidic authorship, which shouts aloud of the 
Divine Majesty and Sovereignty of God, he agrees ' that m 
must work out his own' salvation, and, alone among creatures, 
can damn himself. ■■ “With the holy thou , (i.e.‘ Jehovah) shalt 
he holy: and with a perfect man thou shalt' be, perfect. With 
the clean thou shalt be .clean, and with the froward thou shall' 
learn frowardness.” 

“Lord, who shall dweU?” (xv) is the classic description of 
a gentleman, and the Psalmist is proved to be no snob by his 
consistent championship of the under dog. 

His humour is sometimes broad and sometimes subtle. He 
laughs merrily when the wickedness of the oppressor falls on 
his own pate. He chuckles grimly over the disappearance of 
the flourishing green bay-tree. He is sobered by the sudden- 
ness and horror of the poetic justice which he discerns (Ixxiii) 
on going into the sanctuary of God. He moralises gently on 
the reassuring which the fickle populace will get out of it, as 
soon as the lesson has become quite obvious— “And all men 
that see it shall say. This hath God done: for they shall perceive 
that it is his work”— and his lip curls when he remembers 
how their fathers once turned their glory into the simj.litude of 
a calf 'that eateth hay t is not destitute of the kindred gift of 

pathos. He sees the terrible irony of the fact that it is not his 
open enemy, who has done him this dishonour, but his com- 
panion, his guide, and his own familiar friend: and he must 
have smiled a' philosopliic smile when he put into the mouth 
of God the homely but.- very necessary advice to the cMldren 
of men not to be. so silly: ■ ' ' 

“Take heed, ye unwise among , the people: ', O , ye. fools,,, 

; He that planted the ear, shall he 

not'hear? , ' Or he that made the eye, shall he not see? Be 
ye not like toEorse and mule, which have no understanding: 
whose mouths must be held with bit and bridle.^” 


The plain man is often puzzled by the vagaries of the critics. 
He is told that they resolve the Pentateuch into P, J, and E. 

* Ps. xciv. 8-9, xxxii. 10. 
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and in the case of the New Testament he hears rumours* of 
Q and Proto-Luke« He at once concludes that aU this is much 
too complicated to be true. And really for plain purposes the 
Bible as it stands is good enough. But it gains immensely in 
value with critical restatement, and, as a matter of fact, for 
nearly 'all those who havC' taken the trouble to understand it, 
the case for P and 'J' and E is much too strong- to be resisted. 
There must be very few who have not been struck by the two 
stories of the Creation in Genesis- (i and ii), , by the incon« 
sistencies in the account of the beginning, of the Monarchy 
(i Sam. viii-xii), by the two origins of David (Sam. xvi. 
iS-23 and xvii. esp. 55), and by the singular fact that the 
elaborate ordinances of the Mosaic books were either unknown 
or continuously disregarded during the kingly and prophetic 
period. It must be a most welcome intellectual relief to such 
puzzled souls to hear what is repellently but quite justly called 
the Graf-Wellhausen theory, or even the slight measure of it 
which filters through English pulpits. The historic sense is 
gratified to be able to believe that, although Moses was a 
notable pioneer, the bulk of the Mosaic rubrics were written 
at the time when they were wanted and not five hundred years 
before. The Divine Economy is justified when it is seen that 
the prophets were mainly concerned with the men and needs 
of their own generation. The modern' instinct, trained -to 
look for development and gradual evolution, is more satisfied 
by a theory of Progressive Revelation than by our grand- 
fathers^ fantastic expectations of : finding- Christian heads on - 
Patriarchal shoulders. The contemporary criticism of the -Old 
Testament is often wild and often wrong, but at least it has 
discovered -the meaning -of the first verse of the -■ Epistle .. to. 
the Hebrews. 

The critical handling of the New Testament,-- is felt - to be .a 
more delicate matter. Many devoted Christians are convinced 
that their Christian honour is concerned to maintain its 
integrity. In some quarters it is considered justifiable to 
lighten the sWp by throwing the Second Epistle of St. Peter 
to the devouring waves, but with that possible exception the 
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cargo must remain intact. On the ntliPf 

onbeJievers, who would like to describe LielyeTas^a? 

ans, are restrained by the generous thought that it would not 
be fair to reconstruct too much. On all sides ^ 
persistent idea that criticism of the New Testament will I 
to soine new kind of Christianity which is contrasted with St 
Chnsmnity^ of the Church. It may be admitted that ISe h , 
been German professors who thought that the Apostles w«e 

inteSrrTf professorial as themselves^ And the 

intellectual fascination of Synoptic or other New TestLen! 
crtocism has absorbed the attemion of not a 

ThS^ be called behevers^ 

criticism with the philosophic conviction 

VbP V happen’' are likely to come out of it with 

he historical conviction that they did not happen. A Unitarian 

not hkely to find the Fourth Gospel or the Epistle to the 
Hebrews very congenial, and just as Luther had fn imperfect 

Ch,isti,„7w£ 

iSnT i Ephesians, or the fifth and ninth chapters of 
Romans, or the Pastoral Epistles, is unduly limited. i AU this 

to *bat criticism tends 

No^ne S ^understanding of the matter criticized. 

assent to the fantastic suggestions of 

many wl fed 'th^rT Journak bu^t there are 

KTp, I attention as they can give to 

New Testamexit cntiasm their inteUect is stimulated and not 

““SnS ” ' confirmed, 

umtirmed. Yes, that is the word. A proper use of 

proper crmco,. ifi, could ever be achieved, loXheTp 

wore, ariseiam towards ooderstanding whit the best hate 

atoays koowo D„o„t. intelligent criticise tends to pLtt 

Ae same result as devout, imelHgent &miliaiity with Holv 

Commu^on or ptayet. And the best people W .Iw.tj 

In Ihl'ctaS JkS'rit,™”;" ‘r ‘•'V l«>n .„ed 

been at pains to assimilate the teacbiri'ofThrSl biisposed had 

who most valued *the freedom of the losoeP hS Romans, and those 

to deepen their hold on the Epistles to the Cori obligation 
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known it. The fine flower of Christianity is somehow indepen- 
dent of criticism. Criticism is an admirable fertilizer, but some 
soils do not need fertilizing. For instance, over at Oberam- 
mergau the people seem literally to have grown from child- 
hood “in grace.” From the Biirgermeister to the smallest 
child who walks on to shout “Hosanna,” they can find their 
way to the mountain top without any of the guides. They are 
freeborn. They act their play, they carve their crucifixes, they 
eat their supper, they smoke their pipes. And you feel that 
somehow Anton Lang knows more about “the consciousness 
of Jesus” than all his compatriot professors, and that the 
young man who plays John the son of Zebedee is indeed 
“a disciple whom Jesus loves.” But these are the Hite. There 
are other villages in the world besides Oberammergau, and 
there are towns. And nowadays theology does not reach the 
public as it did in Galilee, or even Athens. It only reaches 
them here and there, whereas the parables of the Kingdom 
were told to the people on the beach. When every allowance 
has been made for changed conditions, it remains the bitter 
truth that on the steps of the Meat Market (if it has steps) 
theological discussions “do not happen.” 

Some of us are therefore reduced to enlisting the aid of 
criticism. It is vital to know that a Quest of the Historical 
Jesus is going on. It is imperative for all those who are not 
free-born to refrain from dissipating the great sum which would 
enable them to obtain this freedom on odds and ends. Every 
now and then a frightful tragedy is revealed. The discovery 
is made of what is really being read. Precious time is spent 
by boys and girls at school in reading the story of the Wars of 
Joshua. The “Secularist” literature of the nineteenth century 
is reprinted in cheap editions, and it is even whispered that 
there are “sober, peaceable and truly conscientious” citizens 
who occasionally nod on Sunday evening over some stodgy 
volume from the inherited library of their clergyman uncle. 
A^nd all the time the quest of the real Jesus, with all the 
delirious exhilaration of a genuine pursuit, with the near 
promise of success, is at their doors. The Hunt is thundering 
by. The hounds are hard on the scent. ' The members of the 
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Hunt and a handful of enthusiastic amateurs are almost beside 
themselves ■ with ^ excitement. And meantime the. squire is 
inspecting his valuable collection of imported tortoises, the 
working man is laboriously getting up the case against the 
rotten boroughs; the young gentlemen are shooting rabbits, 
or playing bumble-puppy on the lawn. 

It is the English tragedy. The Hunt is up. The pursuit is 
just going to be rewarded. Faith is just about to be confirmed. 
And half of those who are genuinely well-disposed have not 
realized that anything is up. They did not even know that 
there was a meet. They are satisfied with a convention 
instead. And their convention is the established Christ. 
With the traditional halo. Not altogether without meaning, 
but machine-made and unverified. And acquiescence, even 
without an honest touch of awe, is not the same as the throb 
and quiver of the worshipping saint, 

^"consum’d, yet quicken’d by the glance of God,” 

Nor is it the same as the confirmed conviction of those who 
have gone down, perhaps with dizzy head and stumbhng feet, 
but with a brave purpose, into the abyss of criticism; .who 
have scorned the vain delights of a fool’s paradise, and have 
descended with their faith in one hand and their happiness in 
the other into the dangerous stratum of evidential enquiry; 
who have found that the same star which lightens the gay 
footsteps of the hiUmen shines also in the sombre depths of 
the ravine. 


(EUIABAD ) 


VII 

THE BURNING HEART 

mi oMf hart burn within us^ while he talked with us by the way^ md while he 
.opmed to us the scriptures?'^ ^ Sr. - ' 

devotioml reading; of the Bible, • or» : as it is 

' I ' ' properly called, Meditation, is a thing which is hardly, 

: Jw without presumption, to be described. If you want 
to know what monastic life is,: you have to go to the oldest, 
most experienced ■ and most spiritual monk. But' an attempt 
may be made to indicate its nature. And it shall begin with 
the Old Testament. 

To meditate profitably on the Old Testament is a task of 
extreme difficulty. Only those who are stored with experience 
of the ways of God and man can , range beyond the obvious 
paths. Any one can draw to himself spiritual lessons from 
the angehladder in the vision of Jacob, the chivalry of 
David, the paedagogic tolerance of Elisha,^ the irresolution of 
Joash^, the call of Isaiah,^ the intrepidity of Daniel. Any one 
can stimulate his conscience by reading of the faithful dealing 
of Amos with the king,* of Joel with the laity, of Jeremiah or 
E2eldel with a worldly ministry, of Malachi with the middle 
classes, , of Isaiah in hi, s first chapter, with the ^‘ecclesiasticaUy- 
minded^’' and witli the ‘‘drink-question and the land-question’^^ 
i,n his fi,fth. The meanest clergyman that blows - can extract 
from the life of Abraham or the moral rottenness of Solomon 
thoughts that lie deep enough for a most, searching sermon. 
The women’s Guild in the poorest of poor parishes, may. well 
be c:ounselled to avoid the unwifely mocking of Michal, 
Saul’s daughter, and to imitate the sacrifice of a Hannah, the 
brave discretion of an Abigail® 

^ z Kings V. iS, 19 (The prophet’s acquiescence iti Naamaa’s request that he 
might be allowed to conform in the House of lUmmon). 

* 2 Kings xiii. 19 (**Thou shouldest have smitten five ot six times’’). 

^ IsiiL vL 

^ Amos vii, 10 If. 

^ This is a weil-known phrase from Professor G. Adam Smith’s Isaiah in the 
Expositor’s Bible. 

® 2 Sam. vi. 20 ft"., i Sam. i. 28, 1 Sam. xxv. 
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But beyond such easy warnings and examples (and there are 
many of them) only the sure-footed should attempt to go. 
The giddy or inexperienced are apt to fall into the unjustifiable 
use of Old Testament quotations, divorced from their context, 
which 'was condemned by Maurice. His instance was the 
application of “Where the tree falleth, there shall it be’' 
(Eccles. xi. 3) to the doctrine of Eternal Punishment, It is as 
simple (and as wicked) to wrest “in the multitude of counsellors 
there is safety’’ into an argument against Papal Infallibility as it 
would be to make “Shall not the judge of all the world do 
right?” (Gen. xviii. 25) an argument in favour of it. There is 
much to be said for the allegorical interpretation of the Song of 
Songs, but it wants watching. “Depart ye, depart ye, go ye 
out from thence, touch no unclean thing, go ye out of the 
midst of her” (Isai. lii, ii) is not really a warning against 
ritualism or a defence of schism, nor is it fair to call Korah, 
Dathan and Abram (Num. xvi.) the first Dissenters. As a 
matter of fact,- there was a healthy smack of Nonconformity 
about Elijah and several of the prophets. It was said once of 
a professor of Ecclesiastical History, a man greatly beloved, 
that for him “a saint was a saint and a heretic was a heretic,” 
This wholesome narrow-mindedness is admirable as a guiding 
principle, where there is knowledge and an enlightened con- 
science, but, freely and ignorantly exercised on the Old 
Testament, it may lead to a sanction of Christianly-unsanc- 
tionable things. And even apart from right and wrong, it is 
unprofitable without wise guidance to meditate overmuch on 
the pins of the tabernacle, the dimensions of Noah’s ark, the 
plagues of Egypt or the five golden mice. The wTestling of 
Jacob in the interpretation of a Charles Wesley^ is a divine 
parable; the sermons of a Maurice on the Prophets and Kings, 
of a Bishop Butler on Balaam, of a Newman, a Liddon, or a 
Spurgeon are marvels of spiritual analysis. The Psalms have 
been treasuries of inexhaustible teaching to the Augustines, 
Origens, and Chrysostoms of every age. It may even be true, 
as some diink, that more and more the chief use of the Old 
Testament will be seen to consist in allegorical interpretation, 

^ In his hymn, “Come, O thou traveller unknown”(Gen. xxxii. 22 ff.). 
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but it will need a good guide, or at least experience and a 
steady hand. 

But the devotional reading of the New Testament is an 
altogether different thing. When Arthur Stanley, as a young 
man, travelling with a friend in Germany, paid a call on Ewald, 
who w^as then the great German neologian, they were reassured 
when the old scholar held up a worn copy of Tischendorf’s 
Greek Testament, and said, ^^Ah, gentlemen, in this little 
volume is all the wisdom of the world.” Such tributes might 
be adduced from a thousand quarters. The victories of the 
Bible, and especially of the New Testament, are nothing short 
of mani^ellous. It has triumphed over the unattractiveness of 
its own binding and appearance, over its severity, over the 
doctrine of its literal inspiration, over its banishment between 
closed covers to the round table of the unused front-parlour, 
it has triumphed over undenominationalism itself. But, given 
the full Christian standpoint, and, thank God, to a wonderful 
extent without it, the New Testament is a veritable garden of 
the soul. The wayfaring man may indeed err therein, but 
there are many who do not. There was a garden once from 
which two were driven out, and angels and a flaming sword, 
which turned every w^ay, w^ere set to keep them from coming 
back. There is a garden now to which there is a Door, and 
by that Door if any man enter in, he shall be safe, and shall go 
in and out, and find pasture. When a Churchman, be he never 
so enlightened, gives up the Bible, it is time that he made a 
new rule of life. Members of any Church must always be 
Bible-Christians. In scores of things we are always finding 
out that the Church was right and we were wrong. This is 
one of them. The Church has always trusted the Bible. The 
Fathers were saturated with it. The wisest counsellors and 
the greatest preachers to-day never pretend that they have 
found out anything for themselves, but always unfold it from 
the Bible. 

After all, what are the Gospels for? They were w-ritten for 
two purposes. That we might read in them first the earthly 
life of Jesus, what He did and said and suffered and achieved, 
and secondly, how people who were in all respects ordinary 
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and representative bore themselves in the various relations of 
amazement, envy, discipleship, and hatred to that transcendent 
personality. , 

Language, say cynical philosophers, is given to us to conceal 
our thoughts. - The New Testament, say Christian souls, is 
given to reveal Jesus. And what is Jesus? ^"Who, then, is 
this’^ before whose uplifted finger the windy wisdom of the 
world is silenced and the. raging seas of passion are controlled? 
Jesus, the Word of God and the Son of Mary, the Day spring 
from' on high who was- the friend of publicans and sinners, 
the King of. .Glory who preached the . Gospel to . the poor. 
Was ever so strange a combination of utter personal hutiiiliry 
and boundless claims? He is poorer than the birds and foxes, 
and He invites mankind to be His servants. He forgives 
. sins; He expects fishermen to lose the tide and financiers' to 
abandon profits in order that they may become the unpaid 
disciples of an obscure dreamer and a non-party revolutionary. 
Yet He respects the liberty of the individual as no government 
or constitution has ever dared to do. He is genuinely touched 
by the confession of St. Peter. His quiet, sole verdict on 
spiritual pride is to say that it has received its reward. He 
trusts liimself to the chivalry of men. Not merely does he 
disdain to pack the jury; He does not even seem to be sure 
that the truth ever will prevail or that the verdict ever will 
be on his side. For with all His consciousness of God, with 
all his theoretic optimism and His daily, hourly confidence, 
first in Himself and then, by consequence, in the brethren 
whom God has given Him, for all His eager metaphors about 
swords and lamps and coming on the clouds of Heaven, He 
has the incredible^ fairness to remember that the Son of Man, 
when He cometh, may not find faith upon the earth. ^ The 
hammer of Thor breaks down the carved work of sanctuaries 
and the machinery of civilmtions, but the Only Begotten of 
the Father will not crack the eggshell of a single conscience. 
He is not come to destroy but to fulfil. Modern psychology’ 
ransacks five continents and all history to find varieties of 

^ “Howbeit, when the Son of man cometh* shall he find faith on the earth?^* 
(St. Luke xviii. 8). 
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Imman nature and human excellence, and then is ama2ed (or 
might be) to see that all experience is covered and all ideals 
■are realised in a few short years, ■ • ■ ■■ . . 

'^That breath'd' beneath the Syrian blue.” ■ •. ' ■ 

Turn to the Gospels. ■ Watch this strange Being, who passes 
from the' Mount of Transfiguration to a -street-crowd' and an 
epileptic boy, the confident and confidence-inspiring- master 
of two situations, a whole 'world -apart. ■' Listen while He 
composes the misgivings of respectable, middle-aged -Jews by, 
saying- that He is come to fulfil their great' tradition* Yet see 
how fearlessly ' He reconstructs the law. There is all the 
enthusiastic radicalism of youth, and yet (if it be not too bold 
to say it) there is the ripe experience and master-touch -of One 
who was there when Moses wrote, who whispered in the 
ear of Abraham, who was in the beginning with God. No 
language is too liigh for his purpose; no duty too insignificant 
for His full consideration; no fact is small enough to be 
forgotten. Mountains are to be plucked up. Millstones are 
to- be hanged round' people's necks. -There are to be storms 
and earthquakes.. The sun , is to be darkened; the moon will 
not give her light; the stars shall fall from their places and the 
powers of Heaven are to be shaken, -Persecution is to be the 
common lot of ■ Lli^ ■ disciples; treachery and - parricide ■ the : 
inevitable consequences of His dividing -Gospel. And -yet He 
does not mind talking about figs and- thistles.- ' He is fond of - 
dirty little children, and ■ He makes Hi$' ■ Sacraments out of 
water and bread and wine, ■■ Measure,. if it be possible, by the 
span of a single genius or a. single generation or- a single race., 
the stupendous contradictions ' which. He so gently and so 
natura.lly exhibits. The Gospels ■ -describe One who ,. dealt- 
calmly in beatitudes at -'which the world is still gasping, and 
had - too much common ■ sense to interfere with somebody 
else's father's WillA One- who could feed five thousand and 
then save up the bits. One who outraged the proprieties of 
an Oriental funeral by a cynical seeming to disparage mourning 
and then reminded the very parents not to forget to put some 
^ St. Luke xii. 14. 
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milk and bread and butter by the side of the child’s bed.^ 
A Man of Feeling, who was the foe of sentimentality: who 
wept, and groaned, and chastened Himself with fasting; who 
loved the Twelve and the homely simplicity of week-ends at 
Bethany, and then trod the winepress by Himself and died 
alone; who w^as consumed with 2eal for His Father’s house, 
and yet nipped the fatuous comment as a sentimental sermon- 
taster in the bud with the grim reminder, ‘^Rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it” (St. Luke xi. 28). 

Further, Jesus is always, either visibly or by the spiritual 
chains of intercession and redeeming purpose, the centre of 
a world. The minor characters of the New Testament are 
described for our admonition. They are not merely like us. 
They are ourselves. Not only is Our Lord the Catholic Man, 
but those who lived and talked with Him represent in the 
variety of their characters and needs, and in the universality 
of their experiences, the Cathohe Church. Zacchaeus (St. 
Luke xix. i-io) is any one who is rich or humble or will take 
trouble in the hope of finding a religion. The Syro-Phoenician 
woman (St. Mark vii. 24 ff.) or the wife of Zebedee (St. 
Matt. XX. 20) is any mother. Peter’s wife’s mother can be 
seen any Monday afternoon. She is an old woman whom the 
Lord has healed (St, Mark i. 31), and now she spends her time 
pottering about and going to the Mothers’ Meeting, and 
ministering as far as she is able. The brethren of the Lord 
who could not yet believe (St. John vii. 5) are the good 
agnostics. The parents of the man who was born blind (St, 
John ix. 22) are many a modern parent. The message which 
came to Pontius Pilate is ‘"from any wife to any husband.” 
Thousands of men have tried, Uke Pilate, to wash their hands. 
Millions have shouted “His blood be on us and on our 
children,” and on millions the curse has, unwillingly, come 
home. The Holy Week is repeated every Holy Week, and 
the woman of Bethany is the Church. The women who were 
early at the place on the first Easter Day are the women who 
are the backbone of the Church of England. The young man 
with great possessions came back again years later. His name 
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tMs time was Francis of Assisi, and he has had many sons* 
Herod is the well-fed citizen who .notes with satisfaction the 
capital advice given by John Baptist to soldiers and publicans 
and others ■ (St Luke iii.. 10-14). Lazarus is a silent , lay- 
communicant. Mary is a Contemplative. Martha is a Borough- 
Councillor.' The Apostles are -types of every kind. Peter is 
Irish; Andrew is Scotch; Matthew is Jewish; Philip is an 
Englishman^; Simon Zelotes is American; Thomas „a- German, 
John a Celt, Nathanael is a country clergyman.^ Ail India is 
summed up in Nicodemus (St. John iii. 1-15), and Simon of 
Cyrene is everybo.dy in the world. 

It would be easy to go through nearly all the names in the 
New Testament. Pliilemon is the faithful \X^ arden or member 
of the Church Council to whom the Vicar knows he can 
appeal at any time with the practical certainty of getting an 
overflowing response. Phoebe is now, as she was then, a 
Deaconess. Onesimus is the young man lodger, who went 
out o'nights, but thank God, was at last got hold of when 
they had a Mission in the parish. There is a Eutychus in 
every congregation. He tries to keep awake, but, poor lad, 
he is a grocer’s assistant, and the shop is open on Saturdays 
till very late. Gamaliel is a cultured non-Christian who is 
honestly impressed by the robust work of the slum-ritualists, 
or the Church Army, or the breezy, bustling methods and the 
crowded congregations of some of the new young Evangelicals. 
The story of the Ethiopian eunuch may be read in the Literature 
of Uganda or Zanzibar. Lydia builds churches and endows 
them. Rhoda is -the G.F.S. - John .Mark is the curate. The ■ 
Ephesian elders are a Diocesan Retreat. Hymenaeus and 
Philetus are the sporadic outburst of some new theology. 
Demas was ill-prepared for confirmation at his Public School. 
Demetrius, the silversmith, is the person against whom the 
energies of the Industrial Christian Fellowship are directed. 
Diotrephes — well, we all know two or three of him. The 
orator, Tertulius, is constantly- writing to Th Times. Lois, 
Eunice, and Timothy are a permanent (and most attractive) 

St. John xiv. 8 , ‘"Lord, shew^us the Father, and it sufficeth us/' 

^ St. John I. 47, ‘‘An Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.*' 
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trio. ‘TJaius mine host” is the Chairman of the Church Con 

s Honomty Ttcs,snt^^ ^^merable : societies 

attitude of JuHus. the centurion, to St. Paul is the aSmde of 

clergyman in any ro^v. 

I, -tertms, IS the Aoir-secretar^^, who copies out the hvmn- 
hsts. Quartus, a brother,” would have been dismissed a 
generation ago as an unknown and insignificant quantity but 
an Archbishop has found him out and realized his possibilities 

Men’s Society. The black cloaks 
ot Tabitha, Tryphaena, and Tryphosa are to be seen wherever 
there is sickness to be tended and misery to be relieved. The 
broken harmony of Euodia and Syntyche is a thing that occurs 
m eyety parish. The increduHty of the chief captain at St. 
Paul s knowledge of Greek is exactly what was expressed in 
London when West End culture was taken by storm by Bishop 
Creighton s cleverness. And I have sometimes dared to thinir 
that ApoUos is Sir Oliver Lodge. 

Such are the. minor characters of the New Testament. Thev 
shew the result that may be expected whenever and wherever 
OTtnan beings are brought into touch with Jesus Christ. 
Quite apart from the few dozen names he mentions, St. Paul’s 
letters enable anyone to see precisely what response he 
toticipated and what response he obtained to his appeal. 
The life of ordinary Christian sinners is revealed in them It 
was pointed out in a book that has been too easily forgotten 
tMt toe real bridge over toe chasm that seems to gape between 
toe world of Syrian peasants” who hstened to the Sermon 
on toe Mount, and the “world of Greek philosophers” who 
nude tfe Nicene Creed, is to be found in toe earliest stratum 
of toe Gospels themselves. “What manner of being is this 
that even the winds and toe sea obey him?” ’ 

‘We may leave on one side toe miracle. It is enough that 
wiu Rom. xvi. 12; PhJlpp. W. 2; Acts xxi. 37; Acts 
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sometliiog* unusual had happened, something that formed a 
kind of climax in-the new, experiences of the little band of 
followers — those S)Tian peasants. In the moment in which 
the Syrian peasant puts to himself the question, we need not 
say that, the peasant in him had died, but that the Christian 
theo.logian.was bom/’^. 


They were certainly not born philosophers in the beginning. 
They certainly did not achieve philosophy in the ordinary 
academic way. It is quite clear that it was thrust upon them. 
Something which can be variously described — an accident — 
the result of a chance meeting and a new environment — or the 
nomination of His pre-ordained Apostles by God Incarnate, 
with their stammering efforts to respond — ^is turning them into 
philosophers before your eyes. The admirable essay of 
Dr. Bethune-Baker is on the ethical significance of Christian 
Doctrines. Our point is less profound. It is merely that every 
line of the New Testament other than the words of our Lord 
shews human nature confronted by an overwhelrning 
personality, and the chaos, conversion, and construction 
which ensued. The Old Testament exhibits the life of a 
religious nation. The New Testament exhibits the life of the 
Christian Church. It was exactly the same life then as it has 
been ever since, except that, rightly or wrongly, the lights 
are not now quite so high, and the shadows are not now 
quite so dark. 

It would be a fascinating task, but it would quite outrun 
the proper limits of this chapter, to go through all the books 
of the New Testament. Let it conclude with a brief apprecia- 
tion and a parable. St. Paul is far and away the most interesting 
character in history. A shepherd of souls and an organizing 
genius, a man of many friends, a gentleman, warm-hearted, 
irritable, tender and affectionate, yet cast in heroic mould, 
combining to an astonishing degree humility and courage, 
courtesy and resolution, passion and common sense. Passages 
of his letters are as eloquent as anything ever written, and yet 

^ J. F, Bcthune-Baker in Cambridge Theological Essajs, 544. The contrast was 
oiiginaiiy drawn by Dr. E. M. Hatch. 
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he IS never trying to be eloquent. A brutal critic has suggested 
that Shakespeare’s Plays were pot-boilers. St. Paul’s Episdes 
are not^even pot-boilers. They are his casual com^Sn! 
us icm..rks at meals, the house-to-house greetings of a parish 
priest But open some standard commentary like Sanday and 
Hcadlam s Komam, and see their list of “detached notes In 
a few cases the titles are technical and unfamihat, but the topics 
are those of to-day and every day. Think of a man whose 
essay of a tew hundred words, written in spare moments, and 
so to speak, m trains and waiting-rooms and omnibuses, is 
the lofus classtcus on the relation between Faith and Conduct 
the l^ghteousness of God. Justification, the meaning of the 
. Testament, the Fall of Man, the doctrine of Mystical 
Lmon with Christ, the Renovation of Nature, Election, the 

Creator, Predestination, and 
Flee Will. A man whose ineradicable Plebraism gave him a 
true outlook upon life, whose Greek environment and com- 
mand of the Greek language made him the creator of Christian 
theological terminology, whose Roman citizenship gave him 
lus dream of a Christian Empire. A man who could wither 
the Corinthians with the only weapon that ever pierces 
spiritual pride, and yet call them, as indeed they were, his 
beloved saints. A man who could write Philippians and 
Ephesians Philemon. A man who had resisted conviction 
as we all do, for years, and then faced the humihation of ad- 
mitting that his whole previous life had been a gigantic error, 
who endured incalculable hardships and disappointments’ 
and the loss of every friend and relation that he had. All tliis 
without a groan, without even a murmur. Why? Because he 
once saw Jesus, whom he had persecuted, and there and then 
laid his whole being at His feet. 

desired merely to tickle ears with apt appreciations 
What is desired is that readers of this book should turn to the 
writings of St. Paul, with only their Christian experience and 
Christian fellowship to guide them, and such introduction as 
may e got from any school-book. It is desired to promote the 
study ot the artless magic of the Acts, the evangelical milk of 
the E-irst Irpistle of St. Peter, the thunder of the Apocalypse, 
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the inspired croonings of the .First%pist]e of St. John, or the 
neglected Epistle to the Hebrews, in which you can find on 
one page the plainest of plain teacliing — the Vijjage Sermons 
of a great divine — and on another page the Christian meaning 
read, as by an Apostolic Rusldn, into the symbolic pageantry 
of the Tabernacle and Mekhisedec. . ■■ ■ 

It was said before that it seemed a point of honour to begin 
with the Old Testament, the weakest part of the case. At any 
rate it is a point of Christianity to end with the Gospels. For 
in a sense the Law and the Prophets may be the prologue; the 
Acts and the Epistles are the applause of the first-nighters; 
Church History is the never-ending run. But the Gospels are 
the actual drama. 

Enlarge the sense of the word ^'drama.’^ Break down the 
walls and multiply the audience beyond the capacity of any 
theatre made with hands, and you get a parable like this: 

Let us suppose that the object of mankind is to behold the 
sun^. Our home is in the plain, and the air here is thick and 
murky. So many factories and kitchen chimneys have been 
built that really it is quite difficult at times to remember that 
the sun is there at all. But there were once four men who 
independently, albeit all acting under orders, discovered four 
separate mountain-tracks to points from which the sun could 
be seen dearly. These tracks are still open and we often use 
them. There is, as a matter of fact, a Company which 
nominally owns them. But there is no fee. The Company 
likes but does not demand a recognition of its right. 

The four points of view's are very various, but the eiBfect is 
surprisingly the same. The oldest of them aU shew^s you the 
sun beating dowm upon a hard, straight, Roman road, where 
men are hurrying along. It produces an impression of strength 
and purpose and beneficence. There is not much time to stop 
and talk, but it means strongly and means well Another, 

' 'i'hc. curiiparison has becii constantly used in Christian literal are. Seldom 
better than in Charles Wesley’s hymn; 

Love’s redeeming work is done; 

Fought the fight, the battle won: 

Lo, uur Sun’s eclipse is o’er! 

Lo, he sets in blood no more. 
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which most would think of as the firsts but it is not the oldest^ 
gives a very charming picture of the sun lighting up the ruins 
of an , ancient Temple, which in the dark would hardly have 
been noticed. Echoes of prophecy and the atmosphere of 
worship still cling round the walls, and when the light falls 
on the frescoes and chipped carvings, it is fascinating tO' observe 
their modern application. The writing on the wall -is very 
stern; it is an ultimatum to a people who had had many 
chances. But the sight of an empty spot, where the altar was, 
begets a hope that perhaps it has been set up again elsewhere. 
The third point shews the shining of the sun on city life, a city 
where men, and an unusual proportion of women, are living 
and loving and praying and shewing mercy. There is a maiden 
and an angel and some shepherds and a Child sitting among 
doctors. There is a room filled with the sweet odour of a 
prostitute’s repentance. There are some quite poor people, 
beggars, a Good Samaritan, the dead son of a widow, a swine- 
herd, and a pubUcan and lots of children and a highw^ayman, 
and One who said, “Father forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.^^ 

The fourth is subHmeiy simple. A line of light is shining on 
the water. As it was in the beginning, before man was made, 
as it is now every day, and as it ever shall be. The Heaven is 
full of the glory of God, and the earth, little by little, soul by 
soul, shall be filled with the knowledge of His Son, as the 
waters cover the sea. The sun falls on the water, and here and 
there you can see a fisherman, fishing from a little boat. One 
by one the hght finds them. John whispers to Peter, “It is the 
Lord.^^ In a moment Peter is on his feet, clenching his 
fisher’s coat round him in the ecstasy of the conviction. In 
another moment he is in the water. How is he straitened till 
he can accomplish the Baptism from which he will emerge 
forgiven and regenerated by the Risen Lord! Then, “Simon, 
son of John, lovest thou Me?” Has Simon the converted soul, 
without which he will never be a shepherd? “Ah, Lord, 
Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest that I love Thee,” 
“Feed My lambs.” Not only forgiven and regenerated, but 
commissioned. Commissioned to be a shepherd of the flock, 
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to .feed s*d\end the lambs whose sins the Lamb of God hath 
taken away. The . forgiveness consecrates his penitence; the 
regeneration-marks it .as : accepted, and the commission girds 
him, : with ' humility, ' ■ From ' this time he is ' servus serporum 

Dmink . 

■ «Chief of Thy faithful band. 

He held himself the least, * 

Though Thy dread keys were in his hand, 

O Everlasting Priest/’ : ; 

Such is the epilogue of the Fourth Gospel, and its 'burden is 
the burden, of the Gospel itself— the tender care of the Good 
Shepherd for the growth of faith and character in individual 
souls, the Twelve, and them^ that should thereafter believe on 
Him through, their word. ^‘These signs are written, that ye 
may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that 
believing ye may have life in His Name.” ■ 




. 

■ 






VIII 

THE MAGIC OF BIBLE WORDS 

“I am as glad of ihy word: as one that findeth great spoils^''' Psalm cxix. 162. 

N "0 English book, however fragmentary, on the Bible 
view of life would serve its purpose without some 
allusion to the part which the Bible has played in the 
shaping of the English language. For by its influence upon 
their language, it has helped to determine the character of the 
English-speaking peoples and the view of life which they have 
been led to entertain. 

The most interesting thing about the English language is 
its extraordinary power to suggest emotion. Greek may be 
said to symbolize the muscular ripple in the arm of an athlete, 
Latin the steely precision of a machine, Italian a rivet of swift, 
liquid sound; French is the medium for lucidity, German for 
completeness. But English, the language which has produced: 

Break, break, break. 

On thy cold gray stones, O seal 


To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 

And ail our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death, 

or this, said by Romeo to Juliet when their few hours of 
wedded life were ended: 


It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 

No nightingale: look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops, 

I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 


or the words in which Jeanie Deans entreated for her sister’s 
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life before the Queen — the language -which can say these things 
is the language to suggest emotion. It is rich in overtones. 

When this native capacity, which is, of course, much older 
than the English Bible, is reinforced, as it was through the 
work of Wyclif and others, and finally in i6i i, by religion, the 
effect is overwhelming. Nothing stales it. The scholarly old 
priest, who habitually reads his New Testament in Greek, and 
knows the English version almost by heart from daily hearing 
it read aloud in Church by himself or by another, may be 
moved to draw in his breath at any moment for the sheer 
beauty of the language, just as a certain musician was once so 
moved when he read the Book of Acts straight through for 
the first time in his life and found it an epic of majesty 
and grace. The people of other lands may have their 
corresponding experiences, the Germans, for example, when 
they rejoice in the virile rendering of Martin Luther, 
but for us at least it is a happy thing that our Authorized 
Version of the Bible was made at so splendid a season in the 
history of our tongue. It inherited all the ripe harvest of "he 
Elizabethans, the strength of Jonson, the dignity of Hooker, 
the magnificence and wit of Shakespeare. The Book of 
Common Prayer is hardly inferior to it. The passage begin- 
ning — “Therefore with angels and archangels, and with ail the 
company of heaven,” has won unstinted praise from two such 
different judges as Macauky and Lord Sherbrooke. The 
language of the prayers — 

The changes and chances of this mortal life. 

In knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life, whose 
service is perfect freedom; 

The devices and desires of our own hearts; 

Remember not. Lord, our offences, nor the offences of 
our forefathers; neither take thou vengeance of our sins; 
spare us, good Lord, spare thy people, whom thou hast 
redeemed with thy most precious blood, and be not angry 
with us for ever. 


the three Prefaces, the exhortations, even the rubrics, are 
monuments of stately prose. Yet the taste of the compilers 
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of the Liturgy - for sonorous repetition has here and there 
dulled the- edge* ■ In the- Authorized Version, the exigencies of 
translating, and moreover of translating from a sacred original, 
which had. to be respected, bred- in the compilers a sublime 
severity. . It -pruned their love of words, and made them seek 
the one just word* 

■ ' The Revised Version, the work of learned scholars towards 
the end of last century, is more accurate* In the Old Testa- 
ment it often restores meaning - to passages of the prophets 
which had been hardly intelligible. But it is, especially in the 
Old Testament, sadly less musical, and its accuracy is now and 
then pedantic. The Prayer Book Psalter, which is from the 
sixteenth century version of Coverdale, is far less correct than 
either of the Bible versions, but for music and rhythm is 
incomparable. Some of the most charming little passages, like: 

The Lord gave the word: great was the company of 
the preachers. Kings with their armies did flee and were 
discomfited: and they of the household divided the spoil, 

and not a few others in this Psalm (bcviii,) are, as it happens, 
the most inaccurate of all. Nevertheless, even though all who 
desire a precise acquaintance with the Psalms must consult 
the Revised Version or some modern translation, the Prayer 
Book Psalter must never be given up. Dr. Moffatt’s scholarly, 
pungent translation of the whole Bible is admirable as a 
commentary, but lacks some of the qualities which are required 
for reading aloud in Church. For that purpose it seems on 
the whole that the best method is to use' the Authorized 
Version and for the reader to substitute the rendering of the 
Revised Version wherever the difference is important. Thus 
in the First Lesson for the morning of Christmas Day it is 
clearly better to read, ^‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, thou 
hast increased their joy’^ (Isai. ix. 3) than the Authorized 
Version mistranslation, '*Thou hast multiplied the nation, and 
not increased the Further, it is more honest not to 

read in Church verses or half-verses which are not found in 
the most andent manuscripts and are certainly not part of 
the original text.. In this matter the Revisers had far more 
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evidence before them than was available in i6ii. Apart from 
such pardonable inaccuracies, the Authorized Version stands, 
unconqiierecl, unrivalled, unapproached, the only translation 
in the world which ■ is, as , literature, better than ■ its parent, 
matre pulchra film pulchriorJ^ It is a curious fact that in two of 
its idioms: it dares to use a motive which . was not in the 
original ‘^Would God/^ ^‘God forbid,” and '^^God save the 
King,” all superb fragments of English, represent Hebrew or 
Greek phrases in which there was no appeal to the divine. 
The English version is here more pious than the Bible itself. 

The Bible is woven into the history of the English language. 
Shakespearels use of the English Bible, though not of course 
in the Authorizxd Version, has lately been re-examined by 
Mr. Richmond Noble in Shakespeare's Biblical Knowledge. It 
is a scholarly book, constructed on critical principles, with 
constant reference to the several versions which were extant 
in Shakespeare’s lifetime, and even to passages that might 
have been heard by him on Sundays or Holy Days in Church. 
The bare facts are that Shakespeare definitely and verifiably 
alludes to forty-two books of the Bible, eighteen in the Old 
Testament, six in the Apocrypha, eighteen in the New Testa- 
ment. Further it appears that his favourite books were Job 
and Ecclesiasticus, The version that he used was mainly the 
Bishops’ Bible (1568) and in his later years, i.e. after 2 King 
Henry IV (1596-3:597) the Geneva Bible (1568). From the 
Psalter (Prayer Book Version) he quotes continually. The 
knowledge shewn is of the kind, that would be acquired by 
careful and appreciative private reading, and he delights to re- 
word a famous passage, as when he says in Richard II — 

It is as hard to come as for a camel ■ 

To thread the postern of a small needle’s eye. 

' The only qualification or addition to this audacious assertion that occurs to 
me is In regard to the Book of Common Prayer. The Collects are very nearly 
always better than^ their Latin original Like the Authorized Version, the 
Prayer Book excels in translation. Where there is something like equality, as in 
msie pimre, cut servire gst regnare^ the Latin has the advantage in succinctness 
but is inferior in beauty. _ There is a drawn battle between mn aesHmaior mentis 
sm vmim^ qumsumus^ krgitor and ‘*not weighing our merits, but pardoning our 
offences.” Some of the later Collects, e.g. that for St Stephen's Day, arc not 
good. 
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His Biblical knowledge is sometimes very minute, especially 
of certain narratives of Genesis and once at least of St. John's 
Gospel. 1 One of the most striking allusions, in fact a double 
one, is from the last act of Othello — 

One, whose hand 

(Like the base Judean) threw a pearl away 

Richer than ail his tribe ... 

I kissed thee, ere I killed thee,^ 

He does not as a rule quote with any particularly religious 
motive, and he is on occasions overbold. The conclusion of 
Mr. Noble, whose book is worthy of careful study, is that 
was in the interpretation and application of Scripture that 
Shakespeare was exceptional. His use was apt, often it springs 
a surprise and the happiness of the application is afterwards 
a delight” (p. 98). 

The indebtedness of Milton and Bunyan to the English 
Bible needs no proof. In Milton the Biblical simplicity is 
overlaid with a wealth of classical learning, but such is his 
verbal mastery that the learning adorns the simplicity without 
disfigurement. The royal robes do not obscure the intrinsic 
loveliness of King Cophetua's bride. Disastrously as Milton 
has distorted the meaning of the Bible, defiling for centuries 
our good inheritance, he has bejewelled the fair linen of its 
language, white and clean, with precious stones. A like 
enrichment, without spiritual violation, is seen in Jeremy 
Taylor. Bunyan is perhaps the only example in literature of 
a writer whose writing is formed wholly on the Bible. There 
have been speakers — among the early Methodists, and perhaps 
still here and there — Local Preachers and other simple 
evangelists, whose spoken words are from this source only. 
But Bunyan is a name in literature. And he is wholly Biblical 
His fidelity to his source is occasionally, as when he makes 
Christian explain that his family came in the first place from 
Antioch,^ a little absurd, but always it has unfailing charm. 

^ See Labour Lost, v. 1, II. 600 ff, esp, “A light for Monsieur Judas/' 
and cp. Sc. John xiii. 30, where “it was night" is peculiar to that Gospel. 

^ This is the reading of the Folio. The Quarto and most editors have the 
superhciaily easier reading “the base Indian." 

^ “The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch" (Acts xi. 26). 
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To come swiftly to more recent times, Byron said in his 
lofty way that he read the Old Testament for pleasure, but to 
read the New Testament was a duty. Mr. Kipling was a great 
student of the Old Testament. ‘^Lest we forget’"' comes 
straight out of Deuteronomy, and, for all its nobility, the 
touch, about 

The lesser breeds without the law 

has all the old Hebrew pride. John Bright and Abraham 
Lincoln drew from the Bible the spirit, and constantly the 
very words and cadences, of their eloquent simplicity. Mr. 
Baldwin owes much to the Bible. Mr. Charles Morgan in 
The Fountain says at the death of the Baron that 

He cried aloud and said in his own language, “Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,’’ and when he had spoken thus 
he gave up the ghost, 

and he has since publicly referred to this and has defended it 
on the ground that, seeking the best and most beautiful words 
that were available, he found them in the Bible. 

The conclusion of the whole matter can be summed up by 
recalling the ingenious fancy of a long-forgotten book. In 
The Eclipse of Faith the author under the chapter-heading of 
“The Blank Bible” elaborated the situation that would arise 
if by some sudden miracle all the printed copies of the Bible 
and all Biblical quotations and allusions in other books became 
blank paper. There is an amusing and rather cynical estimate 
of the effect of ecclesiastical preference upon memory in the 
attempted task of reconstruction. But the relevant point is 
that literature was reduced to chaos. 

Inasmuch, however, as this miracle is one of those that “do 
not happen,” it is still possible to appraise the purging and 
ennobling effect of the Bible on an unmaimed English language. 
It would be an interminable task to quote even a hundredth 
part of the passages from famous English literature which 
derive from the Bible. Better is it to see how the English 
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Bible handles the English ' language' for its own purposes. 
Even.tliis invoh’'es rather voluminous quotations. .^‘^When 
I praise an author/^ said Macaulay, ‘T like to^ give a sample 
of his wares/’ It is recorded that his young relatives w-ere 
often induced to spend weary hours in searching dull authors 
from whom he had lifted the one prize that they contained. 
Readers of these pages who may be sent by them to the Bible 
may often have difficulty in unravelling a historical situation, 
may often find that the spiritual meaning cannot at once be 
apprehended by the inexperienced, but they will find that the 
specimen jewels herC' exlubited are from a rich and endless 
mine. The quotations in this chapter are all from the 
Authorized Version, except those from the Psalms, which are 
from the Book of Common Prayer. 

Much of the Bible language is very, very simple. There is 
no pomp, and there is no verbal subtlety in: 

But he went out, and began to publish it much, and to 
blaze abroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus could no more 
openly enter into the city, but was without in desert places: 
and they came to him from every quarter.^ 

So they ran both together: and the other disciple did out'- 
run Peter, and came first to the sepulchre.^ 

Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the young 
men shall utterly fall: but they that vrait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run and not be weary; and they shall 
walk and not faint.® 

.:..The hills, stand - about Jerusalem: even so standeth the 
Lord round about his people, from this time forth for ever- 
more A 

Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree.^ 

■ His servants^ shall serve himtand they shall see, face, 
and his name shall be in their foreheads.^ 

By the waters of Babylon we sat down and wept: when we 

remembered thee, O Sion. 

^ St. Mark i, 45. ® St. John xx 4. ® Isai. xl. 30, 31. 

^ Ps. CKXY, 2. ® I Pet. ii. 24. ® Rev. xxii. 3. 
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And there were in the same country shepherds abiding i.n 
the field, keeping watch over their flock by night* .And lo, 
the a,ngcl of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
■ .Lord shone round about them: and tliey^ were sore afraid* 
And the angel said unto them Fear not: for, behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy,^ 

And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one flock, and one shepherd.^ . 

Or, to take one final example where the meaning is beyond 
the purchase-power of any words, but almost ail the words 
themselves are such, as, a,ay child might use: 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word w'as with 
God, and the Word was God* The. same was in the begin- 
ning with God. AH things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made* In him was life, 
and the life was the fight of men. And the light shineth in 
darkness; and the darkness overcame® it not. ... He was 
in the world, and the world was made by him, and the 
world knew Mm not. He came unto his own and his own 
received Mm not. , . . And the Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.® 

Sometimes much is made of one plain word. Just as Othello 
says that he is 

^ Ps. cxxxviL i-"4. » Gen. xxii. 7, 8. ^ St. Luke il. S-io. 

^ St. John X. 16. (R.V.) ^ So K.V. Margin. ® St. John i 1-14. 
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A man not easily jealous, but being 
Perplexed in the extreme. 

So St, Paul says. 

That ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and^ 
having done all, to stands 

Sometimes it is sinister — 

The horseleach hath two daughters, crying, Giw, give.^ 

Sometimes it is a word of Warning- 

Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us.^ 

Sometimes it is comforting— 

Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall hex but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is,^ 

The word ‘^thing ’’is used in the Bible with powerful effect. 
The poets do this. It is said of Hamlet’s ghost: 

And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons; 

and Wordsworth and Tennyson have copied Shakespeare: 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised, 


and 
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The thing that David had done displeased the 
For it is not a vain thing for you; because it is your life;*^ 

Alan is like a thing of nought;^ 

Therefore also that holy thing that shall be born of thee 
shall be called the Son of God;^ 

Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things . are just, ■ 'whatsoever ■■ things are „ pure, 

■ whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good ^ 

^ report.^ ■ ■ ■ " " 

,,, '..Simplicity ; can ■very, easily go w.roog...' Bright said ..in 
Pa.rliament in 1:854: . 

The angel of death is abroad in the land; you can almost 
hear the beating of his wings/ ' 

It was a great moment in the House, but it was remarked 
afterwards that his metaphor w'ould have been ruined if for 
‘‘beating” he had unhappily said “flapping.” So the quiet 
words which tell what happened when Jesus saw the son of 
the widow being borne to his grave (St. Luke vii. 14)^ — ■ ■ - ’ Ifj 

■ ^ ' '■ ■■ ' ’ m 

■ ..And they that bare him stood stiU — ." • 

would ' have been vulgarized beyond redempti-on if . we can . .: . , vH 

imagine the translators ■ betrayed into saying that “the people^ ■ ■ ”■ 

who were carrying hi.,.m stopped,^.’ How easily could any ..of' 'm 

the following have been spoiled by very slight word-changes: , 

The voice said. Cry, And he said. What shall I cry? ■ All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof is. as the fl.ower 
of the field: the grass w.ithereth, the 'flower fadeth: because 
the spirit of the Lord bloweth upon it: surely the people is. 
grass. The grass withereth, the flower fadeth: but the word 
of our God shall stand for ever;® 

Go through, go through the gates; prepare ye the way of 
the people; cast up, cast up the highway; gather .out ' the 
stones; Mft up a standard for the people;^ 

^ 2 Sam. xi. 27. ^ Deat, xxxii. 47, ® Ps. exHv, 4, “* St, Lufeel.: 35.,' : ■ : 

. ...^ PhU. .Iy. 8 . ® Isai. xl,. 6-8, . '. Isai.Jxii. 10. 
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Abide with us: for it is toward evenings and the day is far 
spent; ^ 

There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear: 
because fear hath torment; ^ 

■ ■ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you: not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.^ 

^ So much for beauty unadorned. . But lest we may incur the 
reproach of Solomon, ^*How long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity?” it is time to turn to other elements of grace. 
Here are three passages, none of them particularly elaborate, 
but all suggesting the fountain rather than the quiet stream, 
and all such that, when the sun shines on them, the watcher 
tliinks less of the quality of the water than of the glory of the 
cascade. True, one is a picture of Creation, which is a 
philosophical theme, but it is a poet’s picture. The second 
also has a philosophy, of a very pessimistic kind, but the 
impression chiefly produced is of a poet’s marvellously- 
worded picture of a desolate old age. The third is a love-song. 
The allegory assumed to be its meaning in the charming 
chapter-headings of the Authorized Version (which incidentally 
are everywhere as good as anything in the Bible), will not 
stand. It is quite human, not a mystical pre-figuration of 
Christ and His Church. But it may well be a story with a 
thoroughly wholesome and domestic moral, a story of a young 
girl pursued by a king, but faithful to her village swain. Here 
are the three songs: 

Where wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Declare, if thou hast understanding. 

Who hath laid the measures thereof, if thou knowest? Or 
who hath stretched the line upon it? 

Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened? Or 
who laid the corner stone thereof; 

When the morning stars sang together, and all the sons 
of God shouted for joy?;^ 

^ St. Luke xxiv. 29. ^ i John hr, 18. 

^ St. John xiv, 27. It is hard indeed to understand how the Revisers could 
have borne to set “fearful*^ in place of “afraid.*" 

* Job xxxvHi. 4-7. 
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• Remember now thy creator in the days of thy youth, while 
the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when 
thoashalt say,' I have no pleasure in them, * . .in the 'day 
when the keepers of the 'house shall tremble,, and the strong 
men shall bow themselves, and the grinders cease because 
they are few, and those that look out of the windows be 
darkened, and the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the 
sou nd of the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the voice 
of the bitd, and all the daughters of musick shall be brought 
low; also when they shall be afraid of that which is high, 
and fears shall be in the way, and the almond tree shall 
flourish, and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail, because man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets: or ever the silver cord be 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be 
broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. 
Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was: and the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it (Eccles. xii. 1-7); 

My beloved spake, and said unto me. Rise up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away. For lo, the winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone: the flowers appear on the earth: the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree putteth forth her green 
figs, and the vines with the tender grapes give a good smell. 
Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away. O my dove, 
thou that art in the clefts of the rock, in the secret places of 
the stairs, let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy voice; 
for sweet is thy voice, and thy, countenance, is. comely. Take 
us the foxes, the little foxes, , that spoil', the vines: for our 
vines have tender grapes. .My beloved is mine, and I am 
his: he feedeth among the liMes*. ' Unti^ the day break and 
the shadow^s flee away, turn, my beloved, and be thou like 
a roe or a young hart upbn the mountains of Bether,^ 

To turn from these isolated purple patches to examples 
which are more characteristically Biblical, 'here' is a bit of 
eloquence from Deuteronomy;"' '■ 

For ask now of the days that are past, which were before 
thee, since the day that God created man upon the earth, and 

^ Song of Songs ii. 10-17. 
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ask from the one side of heaven unto the other, whether 
there hath been any such thing as this great tiling is, or hath 
been heard like it? Did ever people hear the voice of God 
speaking out of the midst of the Ere, as thou hast heard, and 
live? Or hath God assayed to go and take him a nation 
from the midst of another nation, by temptations, by signs, 
and by wonders, and by war, and by a mighty hand, and by 
a stretched out arm, and by great terrors, according to a{] 
that the Lord your God did for you in Egypt before your 
eyes? Unto thee it was shewed, that thou mightest know^ 
that the Lord he is God: there is none else beside himd 



There is a straightforwardness about the argument of this 
which is attractive, but its crudeness needs to be corrected, 
as by this — 

Ye are not come into the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness, and darkness, 
and tempest, and tlie sound of a trumpet . . . but ye are 
come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the firstborn, 
W'hich are written in heaven, and to God the judge of all, 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus 
the mediator of the new covenant, and to the blood of 
sprinkling, that speaketh better things than that of AbeL 
See that ye refuse not him that speaketh/-^ 

There is another side to the Deuteronomic preaching, a 
threatening of disaster if there be disobedience: 


The Lord shall scatter thee among ail people, from the 
one end of the earth even to the other; and there thou 
shalt serve other gods, wliich neither thou nor thy fathers 
have knowm, even wood and stone. And among these 
nations thou shalt find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy 
foot have rest: but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind: and thy life 
shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear day and 
night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life. And in the 
morning thou shalt say. Would God it w^ere even! and at 


^ Deut. iv. 32-35. 


® Hebr. xii. 18-25. 
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cAxn thou shalt say. Would God it were morning! for the 
fear of thine heart wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the 
sight of thine eyes wliich thou shalt see. ^ 

The New Testament has nothing like that, though there is 
a grim passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ■ 

If we sin wilfully after w^e have received the knowledge of 
: the truth, there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a 
certain fearful looking for of judgement and fiery indigna- 
tion, which shall devour the adversaries. He that despised 
Moses’ law died without mercy under two or three wit- 
nesses; of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought wn^rthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son 
of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, where- 
with he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath done 
despite unto the Spirit of grace? . , . It is a fearful thing to 
fell into the hands of the living God.^ 

For the most part what we have in the New Testament about 
glory and suffering is like this:,' 

And who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers of 
that which is good? But and if ye suffer for righteousness’ 
sake, happy are ye: and be not afraid of their terror, neither 
be troubled; but sanctify the Lord God in your hearts 
(R.V., Sanctify in your hearts Christ as Lord): and be ready 
always to give an answer to every man that asketh you a 
reason of the hope® that is in you with meekness and fear, 
having a good conscience; that, whereas they speak evil of 
you as of evildoers, they may bc ashamed that falsely accuse 
your good conversation in Christ.' ■ For it, is bettetj^ if the 
will of God be so, that ye suffer for well doing, than for evil 
doing. For Christ also ■ hath' once suffered for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us ..to God,* 

or this: 

By honour and dishonour, by evil ' report and good re- 
port: as deceivers and yet true; as unknown, and yet well 

) Deut. 3£xviii. 64-’67. ® Hcbr. x. 26-51. 

** N.B, — Not faith, as it is very coramoniy misquoted. 

* I Peter lit. 13-18. 
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known; as dying, and behold we hve; as chastened, and 
not killed; as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor vet 

Po»s«sing 

A frequent topic in the Old Testament is fighting. It is 
a shock to read in z Samuel xi. i of what seems to be a regular 
kings go forth to battle.” Ulfilas, translating 
thj Bible into Gothic for his fellow-countrymen, passed ovef 
certain books of the Old Testament, because, as he said they 
were already prone enough to fight without additional 
encouragement from the Scriptures. There is accordingly no 
lack of stirring battle-songs. 

Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song unto 
Jehovah, and spake, saying, I will sing unto Jehovah, for he 
imtn triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea. . . . Jehovah is a man of war: Jehovah 
IS his name. 

Pharaohs chariots and his host hath he cast into the sea: 
ills chosen captains also are drowned in the Red Sea. 

The depths have covered them: they sank into the bottom 
as a stone. ... 

The enemy said, I will pursue, I will overtake, I will 
^vide the spoil: my lust shall be satisfied upon them; I will 
draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them. 

Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them: 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters. 

. yytio is like unto thee, O Jehovah, among the gods? Who 
IS like unto thee, glorious in holiness, fearful in praises, doins: 
wonders? ' ^ 

Thou stretchest out thy right hand, the earth swallowed 
them. 

rhou in thy mercy hast led forth the nation which thou 
hast redeemed: thou hast guided them in thy strength unto 
thy holy habitation. 

The people shall hear, and be afraid: sorrow shall take 
hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 

Then the dukes ^of Edom shall be amazed; the mighty men 
of Moab, trembling shall take hold upon them; all the 

^ 2 Cor. vi, 8~io. 
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inhabitants of Canaan shall melt away. . . Jehovah shall 
reign for ever and ever. 

: For the horse of Pharaoh went, in with^his chariots and' 
his horsemen into the sea, and Jehovah brought again the 
waters of the sea upon them; but the children of Israel went 
on. dry land in thC' midst' of the sea. ■ And Miriam the 
prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took ' a timbrel in , her hand; 
and all the women went out after her with timbrels, and .with 
: ' dances.' And Miriam' answered them, Sing ye to Jehovah,- 

V 'for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his rider 
'hath he thrown into :,V 

Or this from the Book of, Judges: . i. 

Awake, awake, Deborah: awake, awake, utter a song; 

Arise, Barak, and lead thy captivity captive, thou son of 
Ab.ino.am. 

Then he made him that remaineth have dominion over the 
nobles among the people; Jehovah made me have dominion 
over the mighty. . . . 

The Mngs came and fought, then fought the kings of 
Canaan in Taanach by the waters of Megiddo; they took no 
gain of money. 

They fought from heaven; the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera. ' 

The river of Kishon' swept them away, that, ancient river, 
the river Kishon. O my soul, thou hast trodden down 
strength. 

Then were the horsehoofs broken' by the means of the 
pransings, the pransings of their mighty '"ones. ^ 

All this is followed by its inevitable sequel; ■ 

The mother of Sisera looked out at a window, and cried 
thmugh the lattice. Why is his .chariot so long in coming? 
W’hy tarry the wheels of hds chariots?.® 

or this, nearer home: . 

The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places! how 
are the mighty fallen! 

^ Exod. XV. 2 Judges v. : i x-a'z.' 


® Judges V. 28. 
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1 ^ it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon- 

lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, lest the daue-hters 
of the uncircumcised teiumph. ^ 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let 
there be rain, upon you, nor fields of offerings; for there the 
shield of the mghty is vilely cast away, the sWeld of Saul 
as though he had not been anointed with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the miehtv’ 
the bow of Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul 
returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives 
and in their death they were not divided; they were swifter 
than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you 
with scarlet, with other delights, who put on ornaments of 
gold upon your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of battle! O 
Jonathan, thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very 
pleasant hast thou been unto me: thy love to me was 
wonderful, passing the love of women. 

mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perishedP ^ 


The pathos of this, as of David’s later lament over his infant 
son, the child of Bathsheba, 


Can I bring him back again? I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me,® 


or, later still, over the rebel prince. 


T Absalom, my son, my son Absalom! would God 

I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!,® 


is not yet lightened by any faith: 


Concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not 
even as others which have no hope. * 

■iwivr,v. 

® I Iness. IV. 13. 
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Sometimes the battle went against them. There is a terrifying 
passage in Joel, describing the onset either of armed men or, 
more probably, of an army of locusts: 

The appearance of them is as the appearance of horses; 
and as horsemen, so shall they run. Like the noise of 
chariots on the tops of mountains shall they leap, like the 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the stubble, as a 
strong people set in battle array. Before their face the 
people shall be much pained: all faces shall gather blackness. 
They shall run like mighty men; they shall climb the wall 
like men of war; and they shall march everyone on his ways, 
and they shall not break their ranks: neither shall one thrust 
another; they shall walk everyone in his path; and when 
they fall upon the sword, they shall not be wounded. They 
shall run to and fro in the city; they shall run upon the wall, 
they shall climb up upon the houses; they shall enter in at 
the windows like a thief. The earth shall quake before 
them; the heavens shall tremble: the sun and the moon shall 
be dark, and the stars shall withdraw their shining: And 
Jehovah shall utter his voice before his army: for his camp 
is very great; for he is strong that executeth his word: for 
the day of Jehovah is great and very terrible; and who can 
abide it?.^ 

In the New Testament there are indeed battle-pictures, but 
the battles are fought on the heights of Armageddon, when 

There was war in heaven: Michael and his angels fought 
against the dragon; and the dragon fought and his angels, 
and prevailed not.2 

Here is another encounter, fought- not in' what we call the 
past, but in what we call the'fiiture: ■ 

I saw heaven opened, and behold. -a, white horse; and he 
that sat upon him was caUed ■ Faithful' and True, and in 
righteousness he doth judge and make war, . His eyes were 
as a flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns; and he 
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imd a name written, that no man knew, but he himseE And 

caUed The Word of God. And the armies which were in 
followed him upon white horses, clothed in fine 
toen, w^te and dean. And out of his mouth goeth a sharp 
should smite the nations: and he shaU 

fi, ^ treadeth the winepress 

of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. And he hath 

K-TKrrQ^fxm^T^^D^v^ ^ written, KING OF 
KINGS AND LORD OF LORDS. ^ 

P“* Testament battle is one for which 

ot. Faui s advice is to: 

Take unto you the whole armour of God . . . havino- 
your loins prt about with truth, and having on the breast 
p a e OT righteousness; and your feet shod with the prepara- 
tion of the gospel of peace; above all taking the shield of 
mtE wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fierv darts 
of the wicked. And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the spirit, which is the word of God.® 

in which: 

The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds; Casting 
down imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself 

against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of ChristT^ 

Of such a battle the apostle will say: 

Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. ^ 

Therefore my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord 

forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.^ 


^ Rev. xix. 11-16. 
^ 2 Cor. X. 4* j. 
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® Eph. vi. i3-i7» 

^ I Cor, XV. 57, 58. 
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But better still, he tells us of the most excellent way of all, the 
way in which fighting is transcended, the way of charity or 
love, which 

suffereth long and is kind; charity envieth not, charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Charity never faileth.'- 

In the Old Testament there are what is called Theophanies, 
numinous experiences which came to numinous people. The 
description of such are, as might be expected, fuU of beauty. 
But before the answer comes the question. Philosophy, said 
Plato, begins in wonder. And Job wondered: 

Where shall wisdom be found? and where is the place of 
understanding? 

Man knoweth not the price thereof; neither is it found in 
the land of the living. 

The depth said. It is not in me: and the sea saith. It is not 
with me. 2 

The answer could not be given till long after. But it came. 

For after that . . . the world by wisdom knew not God, 
it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save them 
that believe. For the Jews require a sign, and the Greeks 
seek after wisdom. But we preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolishness; 
But unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. Because 
the foolishness of God is wiser than men; and the weakness 
of God is stronger than men.® 

Till that had been made plain, men saw Theophanies, and they 
naturally clothed them, as did Amos the countryman, with 
' I Cor. xiii. 4-8. ® Job. xxviii. 12-14. ® i Cor. i. 21-25. 
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f t the clothing that was 

boA^ that th^"" '“agnations. But it is clear on occasions 
both that the matter of it transcended all their previous 
experiences, and that it had in it something real. ThS' 

sev^n?^ ^bihu, and 

To I ^ j of Israel: And they saw the God of 

Israel: and there was under his feet as it were a paved work 

cleLSs^ An?''^’ “tl^® were the body of hLven in his 

laid not hi. of Israel he 

laid not his hand: also they saw God, and did eat and drink.i 

Hardly less picaresque, but on a lower level of importance 
IS the story of the servant of Elisha: * 

And when the servant of the man of God was risen earlv 
forth, behold an host compassed the city both 
with horses and chariots. And his seLnt said unto Lm 
^as my master! how shaU we do? And he answered. Fear 

Aem ° An^FH^h^^ with 

mem. And Elisha t 
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in his mantle, and went out and stood in the entering in of 
the cave A , 


Greatest of all, a record which will repay the most minute 
psychological study, is the call of Isaiah: 

I saw also the Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted 
up, and his train filled the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
pliim: each one had six wings; with twain he covered his 
face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with twain he 
did fiy. And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory. And the posts of the door moved at the voice of 
him that cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am^ man of 
unclean Hps, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean 
lips: for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts. 
Then flew one of the seraphim unto me, having a live coal 
in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off the 
altar: And he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged. Also I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, 
Here am I; send me.^ 

The quality indeed of tliis is such that it paves the way for; 

The hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. 

God is Spirit: and they that worship Mm must wmrsWp 
him in, spirit and in truth,® 


and even for: 


Philip saith unto him. Lord, shew us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him. Have I been so long 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip? he 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou 
then, Shew us the Father,^ 


^ I Kings xk. 11-15. 
^ St. John iv. 23, 24. 


^Isai. vi. 1-8. 

^ St. John xiv. 3 , 9. 
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or this: 


No hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 

Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
xum.^ 

A rather more ecclesiastical Old Testament scene is that of 
the Dedication of the Temple by Solomon: 

Will God indeed dwell on the earth? behold, the heaven 
and heaven of heavens cannot contain tlieej how much less 
this house that I have biiilded? Yet have thou respect unto 
the prayer of thy servant, and to his supplication, O Lord 
my God, to hearken unto the cry and to the prayer, which 
thy servant prayeth before thee to day: That thine eyes may 
be open toward this house night and day, even toward the 
place of which thou hast said. My name shaU be there: that 
thou mayest hearken unto the prayer wiiich thy servant shall 
make toward this place. And hearken thou to the supplica- 
tion of thy servant, and of thy people Israel, when they shall 
pray toward this place: and hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place: and when thou hearest, forgive, ^ 

side by side with which we may set: 

For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you. That the Lord Jesus the same night in which he 
was betrayed took bread: And when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said, Take, eat: this is my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of 

Sometimes the: Old Testament ecclesiastical system went wrong# 
There are eloquent, denunciations in several prophets. Most 
bitter is that of Jeremiah: 

A wonderful and horrible thing is committed in the land; 

, . , The prophets , prophesy falsely, and the priests' bear rule by 
their means; and my people love to have it so: and what 
will ye do in the end thereof?^ 

^ St. John L 1 8. 

^ I Cor. xi. 23, 24. 
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” I Kings viii. 27“3o. 
* Jcr. 30, 31. 
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Even in the New Testament there are the dark spots, btit these 
are only the ^Vandering isles of nighF" with which "^the very 
source and fount of day is dashed/^ There is Judas who ,' 
^''departed, and w-ent and hanged himself” (S. Matt, xxvii. 5), 
and an erstwhile colleague of whom St. Paul writes that 

Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world. ^ 
But it is far more characteristic when it is recorded that 



They continued steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. ^ 

or when we hear of the happy time when apostles and others 
in council after long debate on a momentous problem were 
led at last to be of one mind, and made bold to say: 

It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, and to us.® 

And the Epistles are full of charming pictures of the happiest 
relations between pastor and people, as: 

It is meet for me to think this of you all, because I have 
you in my heart; inasmuch as both in my bonds, and in the 
defence and confirmation of the gospel, ye- all are partakers 
of my grace. For God is my record, how greatly I dong 
after you all in the tender mercies^ of Christ Jesus/ ■ 


: We were gentle^ among you, even as a, nurse cherishcth 
her children: So being affectionately desirous of you, we 
were willing to have imparted unto you, not the gospel of 
God only, but also our own souls, because ye were dear 
unto us. . . . But we, brethren, being; taken from you for 
a short time in presence, not in heart, endeavoured the more 
abundantly to see your face with great desire. Wherefore 
we would have come unto you, even I, Paul, once and 
^ z Tim. l¥. 10, ^ Acts il. 42. . • . ^Acts xy/aS, ; . PMl I, 7, 8. 
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again; but Satan Wndered us. For what is our hope or iov 
or crown of rejmcing? Are not even ye in the presence of 
our Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For ye are our elorv 
and our joy.i ^ ^ 

The relationship is modelled on the supreme example — “With 
desire I have desired to eat this passover with you before I 
suffer” (St. Luke xxii. 15). ’ 

Finally, it is notorious that the eyes of the Old Testament 
are turned toward the future. This is in part because the 
present is often very dark. 

Judgment is turned away backward, and justice standeth 
atar oft: for truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot 
enter. Yea, truth faileth: and he that departeth from evil 
maketh himself a prey: and the Lord saw it, and it displeased 
him that there was no judgement. And he saw that there 
was no man, and wondered that there was no intercessor: 
therefore his arm brought salvation unto him; and his 
righteousness, it sustained him. For he put on righteous- 
ness as a breastplate, and an helmet of salvation upon his 
head; and he put on the garments of vengeance for clothing, 
and was clad with zeal as a cloke. According to their deeds 
accordingly he wiU repay, fury to his adversaries, recom- 
pence to his enemies; to the islands he will repay recom- 
pence. So shall they fear the name of the Lord from the 
west, and his glory from the rising of the sun. When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall 
lift Up a standard against him.^ 

This is matched by St. PauFs sombre picture of the Gentile 
world: 

The wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold the 
trum in unrighteousness; Because that which may be known 
of God is manifest in them; for God hath shewed it unto 
them. For the invisible things of him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead; so that 

^ I Thess. u. 7, 8, 17-20. 2 Xsai. Ik. 14--19. 
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they are without excuse: Because that, when they knew 
God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; 
but became' Tain in their imaginations, ■ and their foolish 
heart was darkened^ '' 

The general Old Testament expectations 'for the future are 

seen in: • , ■ 

^ ' Strengthen ye the weak hands, and confirm the feeble 
knees. Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, 
fear not: ' behold, your God will come- with vengeance, even 
God with a recompence; he will come and save .5?^ou. Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of the 
deaf shall be unstopped. Then shall the lame man leap as 
an hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing: for in the wilder- 
ness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert. And 
the parched ground shall become a pool, and the thirsty land 
springs of water: in the habitation of dragons, w^here each 
lay, shall be grass with reeds and rushes. And an highway 
shall be there, and a way, and it shall be called The way of 
holiness; the unclean shall not pass over it; but it shall be 
for those: the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein. No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast 

■ shall go up thereon, it shall not - he found there; but the 
redeemed shall walk there: And the'^ransomed of the Lord 
shall return, and come to Zion with. songs. and everlasting 
joy upon their heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee.away;^ " 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord 
hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek; he 
hath sent me to bind op the broken-hearted, to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound; To proclaim the accepstable year of 
the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort 
all that mourn; To appoint unto them that mourn in Zion, 
to give unto them beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourn- 
ing, the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness; that 
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they might be called trees of righteousness, the planting of 
the Lord, that he might be glorified; And they shaU build 
the old wastes, they shall raise up the former desolations, 
and they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of 
many generations^ 

RaAer more personally Messianic, more expectant to see 
the divine reinforcement mediated through a human life, is: 

Behold a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes 
shall rule m judgement. And a man shall be as an hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest; as 
rivers of water in a dry place, as the shadow of a great rock 
m a weary land. And the eyes of them that see shall not be 
dim, and the ears of them that hear shall hearken. The 
heart also of the rash shall understand knowledge, and the 
tongue of the stammerers shall be ready to speak plainly. 
The vile person shall no more be called liberal, nor the churl 
said to be bountiful.* 

These and other such desires are met, when a voice is heard 
saying: 

Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if any man hear 
my voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
will sup with him, and he with me. To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as 
I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne. He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the Churches.* 

or m a picture of the same Figure, together with the new 
environment which He has created: 

And God shall wipe away ail tears from their eyes; and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain; for the former things 
are passed away. And he that sat upon the throne said. 
Behold, I make all things new. And he said unto me. Write; 


^ Isai. ixi. 1-4, 


^ Isai, xxxii. x-j. 
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for these words are true and faithful. And he said unto me. 
It is done. I am Alpha and Omega, the beg inning and the 
end. I will give unto him that is adiirst of the fountain of 
the water of life freely. He that overcometh shall inherit all 
things; and I will be his God, and he shall be my son. 


And the dty hath no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and the 
Lamb is the light thereof. And the nations of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of it: and the kings of the 
earth do bring their glory and honour into it. And the 
gates of it shall not be shut at all by day: for there shall be 
no night there. And they shall bring the glory and honour 
of the nations into it. .j'tnd there shall in no wise enter into 
it any thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie: but they which are written in 
the Lamb’s book of life.^ 

The last and greatest expectation of the Old Testament is: 

The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: they that dwell in the land of the shadow of death, 
upon them hath the Hght shined. Thou hast multiplied the 
nation, and hast increased their joy: they joy before thee 
according to the joy in harvest, and as men rejoice when 
they divide the spoil. For thou hast broken the yoke of his 
burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his oppres- 
sor, as in the day of Midian. For every battle of the warrior 
is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a 
child is born, unto us a son is given: and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called 
X’^'onderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, The everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end, upon the throne of 
David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to establish 
it with judgment and with justice from henceforth even 
for ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.® 

' Rev. xxi. 4-7, 25-27. a 
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This is only surpassed when it has actually become possible 
for a writer, wishing to promote the simple virtues of harmony 
and humility and public spirit in certain Macedonian friends 
of Ws, to use a supreme moral lever by writing of something 
which has actually been done: ° 

^ which was also in Christ Jesus: 
Who, being in the form of God, counted it not a prize (R.V.) 
to be equal with God: but made himself of no reputation 
and took upon him the form of a ser^-ant, and was made in 
the Imeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, he 
humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted 
him, and given him the name which is above every name: 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ h 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father. i ' 

But the fulfilment was purchased at a cost. A prophet had 
seen in a vision one who: 

Is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief: and' we hid as it were dur faces from 
him; he was despised, and we esteemed him not. Surely he 
hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows: yet we did 
esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with, his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every man to his own wav; and the 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.^ 

That WaS a strange vision. Is it true, even of so great a 
thing as this, that, the Lord will fulfil the desire of them that 
fear him,” that, when there is a real prophet. He will “grant 
him his heart’s desire, and fulfil all his mind?” It is at ail 
events on record that: 
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They were instant with loud voices, requiring that he 
might be crucified. And the voices of them and of the chief 
priests prevailed. And Pilate gave sentence that it should 
be as they required. And he released unto them him that 
for sedition and murder was cast into prison, whom they 
had desired; but he delivered Jesus to their will. 


And when they were come to the place, which is called 
Calvary, there they crucified him, and the malefactors, one 
on the right hand and the other on the left. Then said Jesus, 
Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 
And they parted his raiment, and cast lots. And the people 
stood beholding. And the rulers also with them derided 
him, saying. He saved others; let him save himself, if he be 
Christ, the chosen of God. And the soldiers also mocked 
him, coming to him, and offering him vinegar. And saying. 
If thou be the king of the Jews, save thyself. And a super- 
scription also was written over liim in letters of Greek, and 
Latin, and Hebrew, THIS IS THE KING OF THE JEWS. 
And one of the malefactors which were hanged railed on 
him, saying, If thou be Christ, save thyself and us. But the 
other amsw^ering rebuked him, saying. Dost not thou fear 
God, seeing that thou art in the same condenmation? And 
we indeed justly; for we receive the due reward of our 
deeds: but this man hath done nothing amiss. And he said 
unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when thou comest into thy 
kingdom. And Jesus said unto him. Verily I say unto thee. 
To day shalt thou be with me in paradise. And it w'as about 
the sixth hour, and tliere was a darkness over all the earth 
until the ninth hour. And the sun was darkened, and the 
veil of the temple was rent in the midst. And when Jesus 
had cried with a loud voice, he said. Father, into thy hands, 
I commend my spirit: and having said this he gave up the 
ghost. 

What shall we say to these things? There is only one thing 
that can be said, and that has been said already: 

God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 

^ Sf. Luke 23-2:5, . 33-46, 
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Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me 
and I unto the world. ’ 

If there is anything that can be added, it is from the same pen: 

For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
ange s, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present 
nor thmgs to come, nor height, nor death, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the lore of God 
■which is m Christ Jesus our Lord.® ’ 

« are some insensitive people who dismiss words as 

talk. Others, severely enlightened, would class aU study 
ot language with philology, and think of it as an interesting 
but ^or occupation for those who attain not to the scientific 
mnd. Thus Tyndall, in a passage which he afterwards excised 
If om a latet edition of Ms Lecture, said: 

When I saw your lecturer (a Professor of Chemistry) re- 
duced to the necessity of pleading for science, and meekly 
claiming for it, from the Institution which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as the highest in the land, a recognition 
equal to that accorded to Philology, I confess that the effect 
on me was to excite a certain revolutionary tendency in a 
mind which is usually tranquil almost to apathy in these 
mattt^s. Saence behind PMIology! The knowledge of the 
laws by wluch God’s universe is sustained, and the perpetual 
advance of humanity is secured, inferior to that of the 
manner m wMch ancient and savage tribes put their syllables 
together, and express the varieties of mood and tense and 
case!® 

But it is not a matter of grammar. Even grammar has its 
moral impUcations. “We want to know,” said someone (was 
It Max Muller?), “why the addition of a single letter should 
made the pathetic difference between lope and loped.” But, 
^ammar being taken for granted, language expresses the 
thoughts and purposes of the mind of man. It is a great gift. 

“ Quoted in Thirlwall’s Essajs, Letters md Speecies, zis. 
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It is not wonderful that according to the old legend once, just 
once, on Christmas Night, the ancient ban of silence that lies 
on the animal creation was removed, and the cock crowed 
“Christus Natus Hodie” alid the ox lowed “Domims vobiscum.” 
For human speech is the most perfect instrument we have for 
expression of the truth. It is not nobler than the arts, and it 
is indeed at times left behind by them. It has no, quarrel with 
the sciences and is their perpetual, necessary ally. But it is the 
most versatile, the most generally serviceable of all instruments. 

It is even more than that. When it was desired to find a 
term to describe the self-disclosure of God Himself to men, 
the only term that seemed worthy was one which with the 
half of it means the Reason or Thought, but with the other 
half means the Word or Speech of God. 
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“Ye cannot sene God and mammon’' St. Matthew vi. 24. 

CORRESPONDENT of a daily newspaper, refej 
ring to action lately taken by certain of the clergy 
• wrote: 


fh. u someone gave a lead to point out to 

the clergy tha,t they must confine their energies to the Bible 
and Its teac^gs. There have been in the past so many 
mstances where they have unnecessarily interfered with 
matters quite outside their sphere. 

It IS not proposed to discuss here the duties of clergymen- 
the relevant fact is that thfe letter mentions 'The Bible and its 
teachings.” In so far as it is possible to divine what the 
writer meant, it seems to be something with which no reasonable 
c ergyman or other Christian could for a moment agree For 
^7 probably meant the Bible as a supposed 

religious book, considered m vacuo, without relation to large 
ar^s of the life of the persons who wrote it, or of the persons 
who are described in it, or of the persons who now read it- 
and by its teachings” he probably meant teachings about the 
personal duties of private life, excluding, for example, any 
mfer«ice to the duty of working for International Peace. 
This is both intolerable as an idea and impossible in practice. 
On the other hand what he actually said opens a door so 
generous that even the most “political” of parsons would be 
perfectly contented with the liberty implied. 

"l^e Bible has always been the chief store-house from which 
soaal reformers have drawn their weapons. It is perfectly 
true that religion has often been called the dope of the people 
and it is no less true that it has constantly been used as such by 

anv ''''T ill-advised, but that does not make 

the DaUj fs^^ed “ 
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unscrupulous practitioners. But not with any sanction from 
the Bible. The dope-method can only be worked with a man- 
madcy false picture of religion. The artists thereof, in so far 
as they deserve the title, have not been able to quote from the 
Bible in support of it. The view of life which confines many's 
duty to the practice of the personal virtues, and deprecates 
religious "^interference^^ in politics, is one which wins no 
countenance from the Bible. The countenance of the Bible 
faces in the opposite direction. Those who have protested 
against acquiescence in the status quo^ against the complacent 
theory that the unfortunate ought to be content with what 
the fortunate think is good for them, have always turned to 
the Bible for ammunition. 

For example, some forty years ago the Rev. W. A. Morris, 
Vicar of St, Anne’s, South Lambeth, known as the ‘"the 
Gas-workers’ Parson,” was standing outside one of the 
hideous, airless barracks of that period, with no bathrooms, 
and bunkers that only held a single hundredweight of coal. 
They were then thought suitable for the poor, but they were 
generally called by those who lived in them ‘"the blocks” or 
""the buildings.” Turning his tired eyes up to the unsightly 
and unwholesome barrier between sun and street, he suddenly 
ejaculated, ‘"Look upon the covenant: for all the earth is full 
of darkness and cruel habitations” (Ps. bcxiv. 21). 

This, if it stood alone, might be discounted as a mere verbal 
borrowing. But it is in line with an immense succession. 
Again and again Goliath has been attacked, and sometimes he 
has even been overthrown, with stones out of a shepherd’s 
bag, that came in the first place from the brook of the Bible. 
The figure suggests destructive criticism, denunciation and 
assault, which have indeed often been needed. But other 
stones from the same brook have been added, and solid fabrics 
have been built. The social teaching (it is often called, with 
a good deal of justice, the Socialism) of the early Christian 
Fathers is all drawn from the Bible. Reformers before the 
Reformation, such groups as the Waldensians or the poor men 
of Lyons, quoted from the Bible. Wyclif, the first English 
expounder of a kind of Socialism, was himself the first translator 
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of the Bible into EngHsh. John Ball drew his lessons from 
Genesis. The Reformation, which, though it was often 
engineered by powerful self-seekers, was in the matn a protest 
against privilege, was a repubhcation of the Bible. Whenever 
the^ Reformers themselves became tyrannous, the protests 
against their tyranny, as in South Germany by the peasants 
against Luther and the Princes, as in England by the Levellers 
against CromweU, or by the Society of Friends against a 
sinister combination of Church and State, were made in the 
name of the Bible. The Dissenters from the Prayer Book of 
1662, the Methodists, the pioneers of the British Labour Party 
all quoted from the Bible. T. H. Huxley, commending the 
use of the Bible in State Schools, said in 1870: 

Throughout the history of the western world the Scrip- 
tures, Jewish and Christian, have been the great instigators 
of revolt against the worst forms of clerical and political 
despotism. The Bible has been the Magna Charta of the 
poor and oppressed. . . . 

By the study of what other book could children be so 
much humanized and made to feel that each figure in that 
vast historical procession fills, like themselves, but a momen- 
tary space in the interval between the Eternities; and eamg 
the blessings or the cursings of all time, according to its 
eflort to do good and hate evil, even as they also are earning 
payment for their workP^ ^ 

It is manifest therefore that clergymen and others, even 
if they confine themselves severely to “the Bible and its 
teachings, will not lack scope. The instances quoted are 
those of rebels, or at least of independents, because the side 
from which protest is made against clerical or religious 
“misuse” of the Bible is generally that of the status quo. But 
it is not suggested that aU the teachings which wiU be found 
m the Bible wiU be political, or that such Bible teachings as 
may M within or touch that class wiU be either revolutionary 
or socialistic. There is very much in the Bible about private 

^ Collected Essays^ v. pp, 55-56. 
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personal duties, though the monitions to these are often 
grounded on some appeal to fellowship. There is much about 
civic obedience to authority, even though the authority be 
tyrannicai, and there is much of a general kind about the 
importance of a quiet, , orderly life. But the quietness is 
described by St. Paul (i Thess. iv. xi) as an eager sort of 
quietness — ^'Study (strive eagerly, or be ambitious) to be 
quief and Dr. Milligan, a leading authority on the language 
of the period, points out that in the contemporary use of the 
word translated "'‘study’* there was often a suggestion of acting 
“with public spirit.** The fact seems to be that wherever — 
and it is a large province^ — the teaching of the Bible is of a 
kind that may be called conservative, and not of a kind that 
would commonly be called revolutionary, it is the kind of 
high-souled conservatism which Lord Hugh Cecil in his little 
book entitled Conservatism traces to divine principles. These, 
if not in the commonly accepted sense of the term “revolu- 
tionary,** are certainly such as to revolutionize ordinary worldly 
standards, and such as to re-create all human standards. To 
mere complacence the sentence of the Bible is death and 
extinction. 

What then is the evidence of the Bible about these matters? 
We get but little out of the Patriarchal and early nomadic 
period of the Old Testament story. It is hard here to dis- 
tinguish between folk-lore, fact and anachronism. There is 
a hint of very early social life in the mention in Genesis iv. 
20-22 of the figures of Jabal, father of nomadic- cattle-keepers, 
Jiibal, father of musicians,: and Tubal-Cain, father of knife- 
makers. These are the legendary patron saints of Arabia, 
Bayreuth and Sheffield, but the .religious significance of such 
figures is not perceived till, a far later date.^ In Exodus xxxi. 
1 C (cp. XXXV. - 31-xxxvi. ' i), a passage of' quite the latest 
stratum of the Pentateuch, we have an important piece of 
religious sociology. Bezalel is filled 


“with the- spirit of God, in wisdom, and in .understanding, 
and in knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, to 
devise cunning works, to work in gold, and in silver, and 
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in brass, and in cutting of stones for setting, and in carving 

of wood, to work in all manner of workmanship.”^ 

With him are other ^Vise-hearted men, in whose heart Jehovah 
had put wisdom.” Good craftsmanship is recognized as the 
gift of God. It is true that their work was wholly for the 
Tabernacle, but that is the history of Art. It is the handmaid, 
even the child, of religion, and Mother Church gave it to the 
world. 

Even so, the early passage is only one allusion, interpreted 
centuries later. On the whole the early period, fascinating as 
it is to the archaeologist, the historian, the student of primitive 
religion, yields little material of a sociological kind.. Nomadic 
Ufe, or life in the fertile alluvial plain of Mesopotamia, is so 
simple that it can hold but little instruction for our complex 
modern existence, and what it does hold is often not instructive. 
We can see behind the story of Abraham and Isaac a new 
concern felt for the sanctity of human life, and the beginnings 
of the repudiation of human sacrifice. Abraham here, though 
the writer does not see it, towers over his generation. We 
can see the effect of a religious dynamic on the formation of 
a national consciousness in the story of Moses, and his work 
both in the Exodus and in what followed it. A rabble of 
slaves begins to grow into a nation, and receives a Holy Law 
at Sinai. But it is difficult to draw very much in the way of 
an example from the life of a people who could suppose, as 
Jacob and Laban did (Gen. xxxi. 52), or as even Joshua did 
(Josh. xxiv. 26, 27), that a sacred stone, set up to be first an 
altar and subsequently a memorial, had actually heard the 
words of their solemn promise. This lies not in the narrative 
of Genesis as we have it, but just behind it. Laban says, 
^^This heap be witness, and this pillar be witness.” Joshua 
says, ‘‘Behold this stone shall be a witness against us; for it 
hath heard all the words of Jehovah which he spake unto 
us.” 

There is not much for us to imitate in a period when the 
Ark is practically identified with Jehovah, so much so that 


5 -- 5 . 
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when, on the journeyings of Israel, it was taken up anti 
carried forward, *‘Moses said, Rise up, O Jehovah, and let 
thine ene,mies be scattered; and let them that hate thee flee 
before thee. And when it rested, he said, Return, *0 Jehovah, 
unto the ten thousands of the thousands of IsracF’ (Num. x. 
35, 36).; Even in SamueFs time the Ark was so,‘%oly’" and 
so dangerous that the Pliilistines, having captured it, did not 
dare to keep it. It avenged its capture upon their people and 
upon their gods. " When they released it, it knew ' its own way 
back, and even when it was once more in the possession of 
its own people, it was a formidable ' responsibility. All this 
is told in 2 Sam, vi. v .We cannot get much for ourselves out 
of magic of that kind; , 

There is not much guidance even at a later stage as long as 
the king, whether a good king like David, or a bad king like 
Ahab, can dominate the people and cause their social practice 
to be good or bad at will. There had been times among primi- 
tive peoples when the king was a divine figure, and the state 
of the Mng^s health w’^as believed to affect the han^est. The 
Hebrew king is not thought of as divine, but he is a sacred 
and supernatural person, and it may be that we have in the 
story of the siege of Samaria in z Kings vi. 26, and in the 
picture of a famine period in Isaiah viii, 21, a surviving belief 
that the king w’'as a cause of national good or evil fortune A 
These things need some handHog before, we can take them as 
^Vritten for our admonition.” 

The Law, as it was finally developed, contained an immense 
amount of social legislation.. , . The ancient mucleus, known as 
the Book of the Covenant (Exod. xx-xxiv), provides for a 
primitive agricultural community,, whose' property consists of 
crops and cattle, whose punishments, are retaliadon or money 
compensation. But the spirit of .it is the -same as that of the 
developed system, a zeal for justice together with a large 
measure of consideration for the poor and-, a- willingness to 
take hard cases into account. A characteristically expressed 
injunction is: 

^ These an4 other like topics ure interestingly treated in P.rof. E. O,: James 
Th OM Tesiammt m tk IJghi uf Aniltuptiiogy^ 
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Thou shdt not take up a false report; put not thine h-in^ 

nntVn^ “ '^^^%hteous witness. Thou shalt 

not follow a multitude to do evil; neither shalt thou speak 
in a cause to turn aside after a multitude to wrest judgemLS 

Another is: 

If thou lend money to any of my people with thee that is 
poor, thou shalt not be to him as a creditor; neither shall ye 
lay upon him usury. If thou at aU take thy neighbours 
garment to pMge, thou shalt restore it unto him by that 
the sun goeth down. For that is his only covering i/is his 
garment for his skin: wherein shall he sleep? and it shall 
come to pass, when he crieth unto me, that I will hear- for 
I am gracious. 2 ’ 

The later legislation is largely ceremonial, but it is noticeable 
that m Lev. xix., amid the regulations for peace-offerings, and 
guilt-offermgs, agriculture and the cut of beards, there are 
moral precepts like: 

The w-aps of a hired servant shall not abide with thee all 
night until the morning; “ 

I ^ stumblingblock 

before the blind, but thou shalt fear thy God; I am Jehovah 

ficl^rfrll^ ^ M ^ tile 

Jehovah ^ ^ ^”1 

vengeance, nor bear any grudye 
agaimt the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself; I am Jehovah. ^ 

And if a stranger sojourn with thee in vour land, ye shall 
not do him wrong. The stranger that sojourneth with you 
shall be unto you as the homeborn among you, and thou 

?Fvvnt thyself; for ye were strangers in the land 

ot Egypt: I am Jehovah your God. Just balances just 
weights a just ephah, and a just bin, ye shall have: ’l am 

Jehovah your God, which brought you out of the land of 

iiigypt. 

It IS for the most part assumed in Deuteronomy that “the 

^ Exod. xxiii. I, 2. 2 n j •• 

* ^ Exod. 2£X11* 25-27. 
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poor shall never cease out of the land/^^ a prediction which 
has had a long validity and has unhappily not even yet been 
robbed of its relevance^ but in the meantime mercy is enjoined: 

Thou shalt surely open thine heart unto thy brother, to 
thy needy, and to thy poor, in thy land.^ 

No man shall take the mill, or the upper mill stone, to 
, pledge: for he taketh a man’s life to pledge.^ 

If he be a poor man, thou shalt not sleep with his pledge: 
thou shalt surely restore,, to him. 'the pledge when the sun 
goeth down, that he may sleep in his garment, and bless 
thee: and it shall be righteousness . unto' thee before JeLovah 
thy God,^ 

Thou shalt not oppress an hired servant that is poor and 
needy, whether he be of thy - brethren, or of thy strangers, 
that are in thy land within thy gates. In his day thou shalt 
give him his hire, neither shall the sun go down upon 
it; for he is poor, and setteth his ■ heart upon it: lest he 
cry against thee unto the Lord, and it be a sin unto thee. ® 
When thou reapest thine harvest in thy field, and hast 
forgot a sheaf in the field, thou shalt not go again to fetch 
it; it shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and for the 
widow: that Jehovah thy God may bless thee in all the 
works of thine hands. When thou beatest thine olive tree, 
thou shalt not go over the boughs again: it shall be for the 
stranger, for the fatherless, and for the widow. When thou 
gatherest the grapes of thy vineyard, thou shalt not glean it 
after thee; it shall, be for the stranger, for the fatherless, and 
for the widow. And thou shalt remember that thou wast, 
a bondman in the land of Egypt: ■ therefo.re I command thee 
to do this thing.® 

There is in the Law great severity, . especially against false 
and idolatrous worship, but running through it ah there is 
the strong ethical purpose which ' is characteristic of the 
Hebrew culture. And an ethical purpose is not wooden. 
The Law is the law of God, and is therefore binding, but it 

^ So Dcut, acv. II, bo.t see xv. 4 — ‘^There shall /be no poor .with tbee; for 
Jehovah wiE siitcly bless thee in the land which Jehovah thy God giveth thee,*’ 
XV. II. ^ xxiv. 6. ' ■ ^ xxiv. i.a, .1.3. . 

® xxiv, 14, 15, ® xxvsf, 1% zz. 
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has to be applied to the life of a people, and 
applied with a wise freedom. There is’ for ( 
to discriminate, as in Num. xv. 30. 
aught unwittingly’" ' 
a high hand.” So 
unw; 


1 must therefore be 
example, readiness 
j « u “him that doeth 

and the soul that doeth 
. . , the manslayer which killeth 

ittingly may flee” to one of the six 
may lay hold of the horns of the altan 
the severity and of the 1 • - 

Israel is a Theocracy. Jehovah is 

His. No one, not even the rich and successful 
much. They ’ 

land shall not be sold in perpetuity; for the land 


aught with 
any person 
six cities of refuge, or he 
The ground both of 

mercy is the same; it is the fact that 
the King. All souls are 
—— 1 , matters Very 
are only tenants; they have no freehold. “The 

ye are strangers and sojourners with me” (Lev xxv 
The Law was made pduaUy. First Sinai,' then cie-law 
le lesser decisions of the men chosen by Moses (“able men’ 
such as fear God, men of truth, hating unjust gain, and piace 
such over Aem, to be rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds 
rulers of fifaes,_ rulers of tens”-Exod. xviii. 21), and the more 
important decisions of Moses himself. The priests gave 
decisions. The Judges “judged Israel.” Samuel “went lorn 
year to year in circuit to Bethel, and Gilgal, and Mizpah; and 
he judged Israel in all these places. And Ws return was to 
Ramah, for there was his house, and there he judged Israel” 
(I Sam. vu. 16, 17) In this way case-law accumulated, and 
was gradually codified. It helped to cement the tribes into 
a nation Umty came partly with the necessity of combining 
against the Philistines— here much was owed to the military 
Saul— but m part also from the judicial labours 

This carries us to the time of the Prophets, who are the 
?reat soaal teachers. There is in their teaching no suggestion 
if case-law, no appeal to detailed precedent. It is all ad hoc 
resh every time. Nevertheless, as the Prophets more and 
note corr^tted their prophecies to writing, there began to 
)e totmcA corpus propheticum. Ehjah is a soHtary voice 
emembered by those who had heard him, then only a’ 
raition. 'ae teaching of Amos or Isaiah was probably 
oUected and written down soon after their deaths. Jeremiah’s 
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teaching was collected in the Prophet’s '■•life-time by Baruch 
(Jer. xxxvL 2 ff. 28, 32), ' ' ' . ■ ■ 

The most noteworthy thing - about the teaching of the 
Prophets ..is that 'it was not their own, ■ It was Jehovah’s. 
As Jehovah had ca.lled Israel^ ,nof for their- merit; but of His 
own will., :(“When Israel 'was a child, then' I 'loved him, and 
called my son- out of Egypt’ —Hosea-xi.' i), so had he called 
them to - prophesy; Amos, wdtho-ut ■ -previous /■ training or 
experience was no prophet, neither. w^as I a prophet’s son; 
but I was an herdman, .and a dresser. of sycamore-. trees: .and 
Jehovah took me from following the flock, 'and Jehovah' said 
unto me, Go 'prophesy .. unto my.-peop.le Israel”— .15); 
Isaiah, in spite of his own sense of umvorthiness .(""'Woe is 
me! for I am undone; for I am,- a man of unclean .lips, and. 
1 dwell -in .the- midst of a people of unclean lips”~vi. 5); 
Jeremiah, against iiis will (''Ah, Jehovah God, behold, I 
cannot speak; for I am a c.hild”— i. 6) ;.H-osea, through a pain- 
ful domestic experience (i-iii). Jehovah had put a word into 
their mouth. The call was quite definite, yet it satisfied what 
may be called the demands of personality at both ends. It 
was not an external communication of the kind that ' is in 
danger of being quite.' mechanical, like, the old sacred -lot, 
which said Yes or No. It was inward to the conscience. Yet 
it touched the Prophet’s conscience from.without. - He knew 
that he was not speaking to himself; He knew that he had 
been entrusted with a message which he- could not-. refuse to- 
utter. *'The Lord God hath spoken; who can but prophesy?” 
(Amos ,iiL S). 

It made him in the first instance and above all political 
.His prophesying related to the part^ which the nation was 
playing at the human end of its relationship with Jehovah. 
Perhaps the most accurate term for' .it is reMgious-political, 
because there was no problem of the '- .relation between Church 
and State. It was all Church and no ..State. In tliis Church- 
State the Prophets represent, as Dr. A. .B. Davidson suggested,* 
a political party of progress. Or they nii.ght be called for the 
most part a sort of permanent Opposition. Isaiah is the only 
prophet who seems to hold a position at all like that of 
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Sectetary of State for Foreign Affeirs. He is the trusted coun- 
r Hezekah. In at least one crisis, when he is for a bold 

ront against the Assyrian armies, _ his policy succeeds trium- 
p -ater, he mbukes Hezekiah roundly for toying with 

e idea of an alliance with the new power of Babylon 
(2 Kings XX ia-i8). In spite of this semi-official position 
in what may be called Home Affairs he is, as will be seen in 
a moment, unsparing in denunciation. Elsewhere in inter- 
imtional matters the Book of Isaiah (not always the work of 
the Prophet himself) takes what is the regular prophetic 
position m such things, that of predicting an oncoming 
catastrophe. The pre-Exilic Prophets are all sure that Isaiah 
■will shortly be overwhelmed and carried away captive 
Sometimes this seems to be conditional— “Except ye repent”-^ 
sometimes, as in most of Jeremiah, it seems to be absolute, so 
certtin that nothing now can stay the blow. ’ 

When it is said that the Prophets are political, it must be 
remembered that they care nothing for what might be called 
^ mere politics.” Isaiah contemptuously rejects the idea of 
joining the coalition against Assyria which is being engineered 
by Syria and the Northern Kingdom (“These two tails of 
smoking firebrands”— Isai. vii. 4), and he consistently 
denounces those who would resist Assyria by forming alliances 
with Egypt (e.g. “For Egypt helpeth in vain, and to no 
purpose: therefore have I called her Rahab that sitteth still”— 
Isai. XXX. 7). The oft-quoted verse, “In quietness and in 
confidence shall be your strength” (Isai. xxx. 15) means “No 
alhances.i” The great threatening Empires, first Assyria, 
then Babylon, are instruments in the hand of Jehovah for 
the discipline of Judah, even as to Deutero-Isaiah Gyms is 
the instrument of deliverance. It is not easy for us to-day to 
lay hold of their political advice, because the problems which 
seem important to us, such problems as those of the Balance 
of Power, the League of Nations and so forth, for them 

of ^ Pfo-Egypt Pfty in Judah was known to the emissaries 

rebelled 

agamst me? Now, behold thou trusteth upon the staff of this bruised reed even 
whereon if a man lean, it will go into his hand, and pierce it’: so is 
Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that trust 5 i him” (a Kings xviii. ao, 21). 
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hardly existed. They were possessed — obsessed -would hardly 
be inapprcjpriate— by the one thought of obedience to God. 
It was not that they lacked political sagacity. They knew quite 
well that political problems would only be solved by political 
means. Only they saw their problems against the divine 
background. Our trouble is that some of those to-day who 
are aware . of the divine background are ignorant of the 
political facts, and some of those who understand the political 
facts care little for the divine background. The Prophets were 
^ both devout and sensible. 

The counsel that they gave to their contemporaries on social 
duty was very uncompromising. Unlike the apocalyptic 
w’-riter, whose task is to comfort a down-trodden generation 
with a world-view that draws reassurance from the past and 
begets hope for the future, a prophet commonly arises in a 
comparatively prosperous epoch. His duty is to rebuke 
unrighteousness. A notable instance of this is Amos, who 
reveals what would hardly have been expected from the 
narrative of z Kings xiv. namely the exactions of the 

rich and the sufferings of the poor in the politically successful 
reign of Jeroboam 11 . The poor are bought “for silver” and 
“the needy for a pair of shoes” (ii. 6), and “the refuse of the 
wheat” is sold to them for food (viii. 6). The oppressors 
“pant after the dust of the earth on the head of the poor”- 
(ii. 7). The discipline of famine, drought, pestilence and war 
has not been laid to heart (iv. 6-10). To maintain their 
luxurious houses of hewn stone and their pleasant vineyards 
(v. 1 1), their beds of ivory and their soft couches, their wine- 
bo-ft'ls and ointments (vi. 4-6), the rich men take bribes to 
distort justice. There is plenty of talk about the Day of 
Jehovah, -which is vaguely expected to be a day of triumph. 
In reality, Amos thunders, it will be a day of utter and universal 
judgement, “darkness and not light” (v. 18). The state of 
Israel (for Amos, though a Judean, prophesied in the Northern 
Kingdom) is so rotten that it cannot survive: 

Therefore will I cause you to go into captivity beyond 
Damascus, saith Jehovah, w'hose name is the God of hosts. ^ 

' V. 17. 
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Yet there is still a hope: 

Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish judgment 
in the gate: it may be that Jehovah, the God of hosts, will 
be gracious unto the remnant of Josephd 

Isaiah in chapter i, brings the whole nation, rich and poor, 
under one damning judgment: 

- The whole head is sick, and the -whole heart faint. From 
the sole of the foot even unto the head there is no soundness 
in it; but wounds, and bruises, and festering sores; they have 
not been closed, neither bound up, neither mollified with 
oil.^ ■ 

The ancient and the honourable man, he is the head; and 
the prophet that teaches lies, he is the tail. For they that lead 
this people cause them to err; and they that are led of them 
are destroyed.^ 

But the rulers are the worst: 

Wherefore hear the word of the Lord, ye scornful men, 
that rule tliis people wliich is in Jerusalem:’ Because ye have 
said. We have made a covenant with death, and with hell 
are we at agreement; when the overflowing scourge shall 
pass through, it shall not come unto us; for we have made 
lies our refuge, and under falsehood have we Md ourselves.'* 

Judah and Jerusalem are a favoured vineyard, for which 
everything had been done (v. 1—7) but when the master of the 
vineyard “looked that it should bring forth grapes, it brought 
forth wild grapes; he looked for judgment, but behold 
oppression; for righteousness, but behold a cry.” Land- 
grabbing (“Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no room, and ye be made to dwell 
alone in the midst of the land”— V. 8), drunkenness (“Woe unto 
them that rise up early in the morning, that they may follow 
strong drink; that tarry late into the night, till wine inflame 
them”— V. ii), oppression (“which justify the wicked for a 

“ ^ xxvm.:'t4,vi 5..;;^ 


V. 15. 
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reward, and take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him”— V. 25), recourse to magic (“unto them that have 
familiar spirits and unto the wizards, that chirp and that 
mutter” — viii. 19), and a deliberate falsifying of values (“Woe 
unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness 
for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter”— *v. 20), are the main counts of the charge. 
And the end will be that Jehovah 

will lift up an ensign to the nations from far, and will hiss 
for them from the end of the earth: and, behold, they shall 
come v'ith speed swiftly: None shall be weary nor stumble 
among them- none shall slumber nor sleep; neither shall the 
girdle of their loins be loosecf, nor the latchet of their shoes 
be broken. Whose arrows are sharp, and all their bows 
bent; their horses’ hoofs shall be counted like flint, and their 
wheels like a whirlwind. Their roaring shall be like a Hon, 
they shall roar like young lions: yes, they shall roar, and lay 
hold of the prey, and carry it away safe, and there shall be 
none to deliver. 1 

Jeremiah can find no righteous man anywhere. Priest, 
prophet, people are all equally corrupt. He does not hesitate 
to condemn the king. Josiah of happy memory had cared 
for the welfare of liis people: 

Did not thy father eat and drink, and do judgment and 
justice? then it was well with him. He judged the cause of 
the poor and needy; then it was well. Was not this to know 
tne? saith Jchovah.“ 

Jehoiakim is an unworthy son: 

W oe iint(5 him that buildeth his house by unrighteousness, 
and his chambers by injustice; that useth his neighbour’s 
ser\'ice without wages, and giveth him not his hire; That 
saith, I will build me a wide house and spacious chambers, 
and cutteth him out windows; and it is cieled with cedar and 
painted wdth vermilion. . . . Thine eyes and thine heart 
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t for thy covetousness, and for to shed innocent 
for oppression, and for violence, to do it.^ 


even in Jeremiah there seems to be 


Hear the word of Jehovah, O king of Tudah that sittest 
upon the throne of David, thou, and thy servants and thv 
people that enter in by these gates. Thus saith ’jehovah- 

fo I * ^ oppressor: and do no wrong 

do no vio ence to the stranger, the fatherless, nor S 
widow, neither shed innocent blood in this place. For if ve 

of this house kings sitting upon the throne of David ri^g 
rionuT® bis servants, and hit 


tV, ‘broughly amend your ways and your doings: if ve 
^roughly execute judgment between a man and hif neigh- 

^be stranger, the fatherless,, and the 
widow, and shed not mnocent blood in this place, neither 

voU^tfT °lf 7° hurt: Then will I cause 

fatLrt fmm nf 'u ^ f “ ^ 

latnerSa rrom of old even for evermore. ^ 
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and I will make the cities of Judah a desolation^ without 
inhabitant,^ 

Say thou unto the king and tO' the queen-mother. Humble 
yourselves, sit down: for your headtires are come down, 
even the crown of your glory. The cities of the South, are 
shut up, and there is none to open, them: Judah is carried' 

' away .captive all of it; it is wholly carried away captive. ^ 

I will take from them the voice of mirth and the voice of 
gladness, the voice of the bridegroom andThe voice of the , 
bride, the sound of the millstones, and the light of the 
candle. And this whole land shall be a desolation, and an 
astonishment; and these nations shall serve the king of 
Babylon seventy years.®* 

And the reason for this hopelessness is not any remorselessness 
of God. It is because the Ethiopian cannot change his skin, 
nor the leopard his spots. If it were so, ‘‘then may ye also do 
good, that are accustomed to do eviF’ (xiii. 23), 

This is a melancholy picture. It becomes even more pitiful 
when Jeremiah is compelled during the siege of Jerusalem by 
the Babylonian armies to be a pro-Babylonian and a defeatist. 
The unhappy king Zedekiah had him fetched secretly from his 
prison, and said, ‘Ts there any word from Jehovah? And 
Jeremiah said. There is. He said also. Thou shalt be delivered 
into the hand of the king of Babylon” (xxxvii. 17). It is not 
that he has ceased to be a patriot; it is only that he knows 
that the only salvation for his people is to drink the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs. And so he is found saying publicly: 

Bring your .necks under the yoke of the king of Babylon, 

■ ; and serve him and his people, and live.- . Why will ye die, 
thou and. thy people, by the sword, by- the famine, and by 
the :■ pestilence, as Jehovah hath spoken concerning the 
nation that will not serve the king of Babylon? And' hearken 
not unto the words of the prophets that-, speak unto you, 
saying, Ye shall not serve the king of Babylon: for they 
prophesy a lie unto you.^ 


When the smooth-speaking Hananiah made a symbolic yoke 

^ k. II. - xiiL 18, 19. y XXV. 10, II. * xxvii. 12-14. 
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of wood and then broke it, to signify speedy deliverance 
Jeremiah made a yoke of iron, and prophesied: 

Thus saith Jehovah of hosts, the God of Israel: I have put 
a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these nations, that thev 
may se^e Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon: and they shall 
serve him.^ ^ 

He is of course accused of “weakening the hands of the men 
of war ... for this man seeketh not the welfare of this 
people, but the hurt” (xxx^'iii. 4). The charge at the time was 
true. The moment for “patriotism” was not yet. His picture 
of restoration is for the far future: 

Behold the dap come, saith Jehovah, that I will make a 
new covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house 
of Judah. Not according to the covenant that I made with 
their fathers in the day that I took them by the hand to bring 
them out of the land of Egypt; which my covenant they 
brake, although I was an husband unto them, saith Jehovah. 
But this IS the covenant that I will make with the house of 
Israel after those days, saith Jehovah; I will put my law in 
their inward parts, and in their heart will I write it; and I 
will be their God, and they shall be my people. And they 
shall teach no more every man his neighbour, and every 
man his brother, saying, K.now Jehovah, for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith Jehovah: for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin 
will 1 remember no more.® 

This is far ahead, and it is even possible that he envisages before 
this prospect can begin to come to pass a total break in national 
and ecclesiastical continuity, something like a new creation. 
But anyhow it was not in the event so bad as that. 

The sight of a whole people, even it be a small one, swept ' 
away, maintaining a precarious existence for two generations 
in exile, then drifting back and laboriously setting up a shadow 
of their former state, is a moving spectacle. But the really 
marvellous thing is the fortitude of the Prophets. They could 
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bear to face the dreadful facts,, and the inevitable future, 
because, like Moses, they “endured aS’ seeing him who is 
invisible” (Heb. xi. 27). The stout rope of national existence 
is strained, twisted, badly damaged, almost cut through; but 
the thread of prophetic inspiration holds. 

But hope must have some embodiment. A hope that has 
no relation to life and circumstances is, if not idle, at least too 
difficult to hold any comfort. And there are in the Prophets 
many visions of restoration. Some of them are no doubt of 
later date, and from other hands. The maker of a general 
picture such as is contained in these pages must refuse to be 
unduly bound by critical considerations. It does indeed seem 
vital to remember that Isaiah xl. ff. dates from the last years of 
the Captivity, and not from a century before it began, because 
otherwise the prophecy would be unintelligible. But though 
it is likely enough that the visions of Isaiah ix. and xi., and 
Amos ix., are of later date, we may for the present puqDose 
consider Isaiah i.-xxxix. and Amos as unities. They are “books 
of prophecy.” At all events, we cannot pass over: 

In that day will I raise up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up 
his ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old,’^ 

or: 

Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his 
government and of peace there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to establish it, and 
to uphold it with judgment, and with righteousness from 
henceforth even for ever. The zeal of Jehovah of hosts shall 
perform this.^ 

or this, as it is paraphrased by Mr. Laurence HousmaniS" 

Righteousness is the girdle of His loins. 

And faithfulness the girdle of His reins, 

> Amos ix. II. 2 Isai. ix. 6, 7. 2 Bethkbem: A Nativity Play, p. 29. 
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The Spirit of God shall rest on Him, of might, 

Of wisdom, and of counsel, and of fear: 

He shall not judge according unto sight, 

Neither reprove by the hearing of His ear: 

And by His righteousness shall He do right, 

And with His equity the meek repay; 

Out of His mouth a rod the earth shall smite. 

And by His breath the wicked He shall slay. 

The wolf shall make his dwelling in the fold, 

The leopard and the kid together play, 

The young lion with the fatiing: and behold 
A Little Child shall lead them in the way! 

Then like the ox the lion shall eat straw, 

The calf and the young bear be in one pen; 

The suckling from his hole the asp shall draw. 

And the weaned child play by the adder’s den. 

They shall not hurt in all my Holy Hill, 

Nor shall there any more destruction be: 

The knowledge of the Lord the earth shall fill. 

Even as the water covereth the sea. 

And he shall raise His people from their sin. 

This is the way of Life: walk ye therein^ 

Either they belong to a later period or, if early, they look 
towards a time on the other side of the great catastrophe w^hich 
was to purge and re-create. They looked for this painful 
re-creation as Ruskin looked for it when he said: 

Some day or other — ^probably now very soon — too prob™ 
ably by heavy afflictions of the State, we shall be taught . . . 
that aU the true good and glory even of this world — not to 
speak of any that is to come — must be bought still, as it 
always has been, with our toil, and with our t^rs.^ 

The re-creation came with the return from Babylon. It was on 
a- small scale, and, not all the, glorious expectations of Deutero- 
Isaiah were fulfilled. But the Jews did return, and they did 
build up a national life, which was subject and precarious but 

^ Isai. xi. 1-9. ^ T/je Arf of England^ p- 15. 
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not negligible^, and a Ghufch life which was stronger than 
before, * * * 

In this recovery, the Prophets are still concerned with the 
State. In Zechariah, one of the prophets of the Return, we 
have a real picture of reconstruction in relation to facts. The 
two contemporaries, Haggai and Zechariah, represent pro- 
phetic teaching which is in hearty accord with the policy of 
the civic ruler. The *'two sons of oil/'^^which feed the lamp, 
in the fourth chapter of Zechariah, seem to stand for* Joshua 
the High Priest and Zerubbabel the Governor, the heads of 
the Church and State. But there is no Erastianism. The 
prophets take their own line, and are faithful to their calling. 
Professor McFadyen, in the course of an illuminating treat- 
ment of many things in the Old Testament,^ has elicited the 
lessons of Zechariah for our day. 4 'le shews that the prophet 
has a hope for {a) the people of the city (“The streets of the 
city shall be full of boys and girls playing, ''' and “There shall 
yet old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, 
every man with his staff in his hand for very age’’ — viii. 4, 5), 
(b) for the spirit of the city (“Speak ye every man the truth 
with his neighbour; execute the judgment of truth and peace 
in your gates: and let none of you imagine evil in your hearts 
against his neighbour; and love no false oath: for all these 
things I hate, saith Jehovah of hosts” — ^viii. 16, 17), and (V) for 
the attractive power of the city (“In those days it shall come 
to pass, that ten men shall take hold, out of all the languages 
of the nations, shall even take hold of the skirt of him that is 
a Je-w, saying, \X'e will go with you, for we have heard that 
God is with you” — v.iii, 23). And all this because Zechariah 
had been already charged to say, “This is the word of Jehovah 
unto Zerubbabel, Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
spirit, saith Jehovah of hosts” (iv. 6). 

The prophetic vision is always concerned chiefly with the 
plain mao. There is room on the canvas for the upright, 
noble ruler, who is a glory of the State, but the main interest 

^ Dr.^ McFadyen^s book is called The Message of Isrmi, and it is the most 
interesting book about the Old Testament known to me. For his exposition 
of Zechariah see pp, ia8-“i48. 
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is with the masses. There is of course no hint of actual 
political democracy. The poor man has no vote, nor voice in 
the government. But ever since the time when Elijah 
championed Naboth, the small freeholder, against the en- 
closure-policy of Ahab (i Kings xxi.), the prophet had been 
the friend of the small man. In fact, the Old Testament ideal 
was in the mystical sense a sort of democracy. Renan goes so 
far as to say: 

The most exalted democratic movement of which 
humanity has preserved the remembrance. The history 
of Israel is of all history that in which the popular spirit 
has most constantly ruled. 

What this means is simply that the small man is allowed to 
count as one, and that is after aU the root-principle of demo- 
cracy. And it seems that on the whole the small man had the 
truest sense of vocation. Hence comes the constant tendency 
in the Psalmists to identify ^‘the godly’" or *^the righteous"" with 
‘‘the poor."" Hence it comes that there is not so much differ- 
ence as might be supposed between the two versions of the 
Beatitudes, “Blessed are the poor in spirit"’ (St. Matt, v. 3), and 
“Blessed are ye poor” (St. Luke vi. 20).^ Hence the fact that 
the Nativity found the earthly circumstances of its being among 
a small circle of country people. They were both poor and 
godly. 

In the New Testament political action in the strict sense is 
out of the question. Mr. Curtis in his interesting and valuable 
but not in all respects convincing Civitas Dei has .represented 
our Lord as holding certain high and noble modern political 
ideals. On the other hand Communists have interpreted 
primitive Christianity, and even the work of Jesus, as an 
economic, bread-hungry movement of the proletariat. And 
there have been other political interpretations. But there are 

^ It is worth noticing that Mr, Conrad Noel puts forward the interesting 
rendering, ‘‘Blessed are the spirited poor^* {Chris tianify and th Soda! KsPolt 4 tlon^ 
63), In any case “poor’* in the Bible does not mean the grinding poYerty of 
European slums or Indian tillages. Broadly speaking the Biblical “poor” are 
cottagers, who wear rough clothes but have enough to cat. 
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anachronisms in all these pictures. One of the temptations of 
Jesus in the wilderness was indeed to take up the cause of 
political revolution, to unfurl the patriotic banner against 
Rome. But it was rejected. Our Lord, like the Prophets, feels 
political motives, but circumstances make political action quite 
impossible. The circumstances are that there is no State, and 
that, with a considerable measure of local and especially 
religious independence, the Mediterranean world is held in the 
iron grip of the Roman Empire. The only alternatives are 
submission or a perfectly hopeless attempt at military rebellion. 
Our Lord has no hesitation. As Dr. McNeile puts it, 

Jesus, the present usurper of the sovereignty was not Caesar 
but the devil.”^ There is only one thing that matters, 
that is the Kingdom of God. This covers all the ground and 
includes the whole life of man, but it is not approached from 
the political side. 

It need hardly be said that political problems had not been 
abolished for ever. They soon came back into the world- 
picture, and they have, with the economic problems which are 
always with us, claimed the Christian attention of Christian 
people ever since. In the course of this consideration 
has been elicited from the New Testament, not indeed 
Christian programme, valid in all circumstances and for 
time, but a way of approaching such problems which does not 
lose its application with the growing complexity of the world^’s 
life. But our Lord Himself refrains from entering the 
arena. He thinks of Herod, for example, 'much -more as a man 
than as a king. His purpose is to ' exhibit before men, and to 
pour into the nature of man, life of the true kind. - This of 
course includes politics, though there is for the moment no 
outlet for the political part of its activity. The self-denying 
ordinance actually had one notable advantage. The temporary 
absence of political possibilities, other than the Zealotism 
which was rejected, cleared the way for an enormous enlarge- 
ment of range. Till then, for the Jew, the world had been 
divided into Jews and Gentiles, and what St, Paul, drawing 
illustration from the Temple, calls (Eph. ii. 14) ^"the middle 

^ Commmtary m St. Matthew^ p. jcxii. 
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wall of partition” was a very formidable barrier. Jesus accom- 
plished the feat of living within the circle of Jewish life and 
Jewish religion, never lightly setting aside the Jewish Law, 
and yet penetrating the life of man to so deep a level that 
ordinary distinctions do not seem to hold there. The disciples 
after Pentecost saw, not quite at once, and not without some 
diiBculty, but in the end quite clearly, that the Gospel was for 
the world. They saw this in the light of the Resurrection and 
of Pentecost, but when they cast their eyes back from these 
illuminating events they perceived that even in Galilee their 
Master's humanity had had a universal character. It had been 
emancipated from those limitations which, while they simplify 
our apparent political duty, greatly reduce our human sym- 
pathies. St. Paul taught them that “there can be neither Jew 
nor Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can be 
neither male nor female: for ye are all one man in Christ Jesus” 
(Gal. iii. 28). St. John depicts the Lord as saying, “The hour 
Cometh when neither in this mountain, nor in Jerusalem, shall 
ye worship the Father” (iv. 21). This is theology, an inference 
from the doctrine of the Incarnation. But the doctrine of the 
Incarnation is not, as some of the Mediaeval theologians tried 
to make it, an ingenious paper doctrine which will be in 
accordance with all the decisions of all the Councils, 1 but an 
explanation of the nature of a life which had actually been lived 
on earth. Accordingly, scientific Christian theology is always 
being driven back to the Gospels, and although the Gospels 
find their centre of gravity in the post-Resiirrection and post- 
Pentecostal Life of Christ, and although there is much that can 
fairly be brought within the scope of “I have yet man y things 

^ '‘We are assured that our Lord only seemed to grow in wisdom, but really 
had no need for growth, or said He did not know, meaning only that He would 
not tell, or cried out as if He were desolate, while in fact He was never really 
deprived of the consolations of the Father’s presence. Thus we are led on 
through a series of deductions, drawn syllogistically from the abstract dogmas 
considered as positive sources of information— the isolated Bible texts being 
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to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now” (St. John 
xvi. 12), a theology which does not find its genesis in the 
Gospels will not be true theology. 

In this vital matter Christians find satisfaction. Our Lord 
will not deal in political prescriptions. In this one sense He 
is less concerned with the facts of life than the Prophets had 
been. That was because political independence and economic 
liberty had been taken away, and it is manifest that social ethics 
for a subject people cannot be absolute, any more than the 
rules of physical exercise for a cripple can be normal. In 
another deeper sense He is far more concerned with the facts 
of life. What is meant is that in Him the prophetic hope was 
brought to the test of real life. Prophets had said, “A King 
shall reign in righteousness” (Isai. xxxii. i), or had described, 
as in Isaiah xi., the Messianic era. That was, as Mr. Chesterton 
said of Plato and the Utopia-makers, the land of words. Now 
was the Word made Flesh. This carried the relevance of God 
into every part of human Hfe. But in this omni-relevance it is 
essential that principle shall come before detail. The very 
refusal with which our Lord seems once to repudiate concern 
with human afeirs (“Man, who made me a judge or a divider 
over you?” — St. Luke xii. 14) is followed immediately by, 
“Take heed and keep yourselves from all covetousness: for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.” The abstention from detailed pronounce- 
ments about the correct way in which to divide a quantity is 
based on the principle that a desire to love God will generally 
prevent questions about quantity from arising, and, if they 
arise, will solve all of them. 

Simple assertions of this kind are liable to be misunderstood. 
The Parable of the Good Samaritan ends with the injunction, 
“Go, and do thou likewise.” It may be supposed that the 
suggestion is that aU would then be well. From that it is 
sometimes inferred that all we have to think about is how to 
love our neighbour. This is true, but it is a very complicated 
duty. Good Samaritan duty includes, for example, the actual 
succour of wounded travellers, the conversion of robbers, and 
of priests and Levites, to a better mind, banding Samaritans 
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together into a union to promote the safety of the roads, and 
much more besides. This means education, citizensliip, 
economics and politics of the most far-reaching and compli- 
cated kind. 

For instance, there have been periods when there was not 
enough to go round. That fact gave a particular direction to 
Christian duty. To-day it is notorious that production is easy. 
There is plenty to go round. The problem is distribution. It 
is that to wliich Christian thinkers should devote themselves. 
There is no Christian who should not be gravely concerned 
that inventions, which ought in theory to make life easier for 
all, are misused for sectional gain and do make life harder for 
very many. Un-Christian ends are being pursued. And we, 
as St. Paul says, '"are puffed up, and did not rather mourn."'' 
An example occurs in the current (Summer 1936) issue of the 
South African Railway Mission Quarterly Paper. The Head 
of the Mission, Father Eustace Hill, of the Community of the 
Resurrection, writes: 

No one can save a white man’s soul in South Africa with- 
out sooner or later having to help him face his duty to his 
poorest neighbour, as well as to his equals and superiors, if 
he has any. 

The problem of poor unemployed whites has been solved 
by giving them labour on the S.A.R. and in labour camps. 
There is much to be thankful for in this; but it has created 
a new problem of native unemployed; in fact half our rail- 
way natives are irregulars and numbers are out of work, and 
in a state of semi-starvation in some cases. A big irrigation 
camp for native labour might ease the situation; certainly 
there is no lack of land, and the Zambezi, as it thunders 
down the Falls, compels one to see that there is no lack of 
water. Brains and labour might bring wasting land and 
wasted water into co-operation and provide a home for such 
natives who, for one reason or another, no longer find their 
state of servile subjection tolerable. 

Discussion of native problems may seem remote from our 
Mission, but how can pity prevent herself wishing to help 
individuals in a small way and the masses in a large way? 

White South Africa has the poor white problem to solve. 
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and is n'.oved to protect its poor folk by preventing the 
natives competing under equal conditions with them. 

If this is so, then either Christian and materialistic ideas 
must come into conflict, or else a big land must be made 
habitable for such of the Bantu who cannot live their full 

life in subjection to people who fear their progress and have 

strong reason for such fear. 

But, whether the duty is to make two grains of wheat grow 
instead of one, or the effective passing round of the bread and 
butter, it all comes from “Go, and do thou likewise,” when 
that is said in the atmosphere of love for God. It was in that 
atmosphere that St. Paul said, “Owe no man anything, save to 
love one another; for he that loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled j!' 

the law” (Rom. xiii. 8), or St. Augustine said, A.ma, ei fac quod \ 

vis. Our Lord does not regard His Kingdom as a thing to be 
erected in the heavens, overhanging the Ufe of the earth, but 
as a thing that is to be planted “in earth as in heaven.” 

The proof of this lies not so much in the simple evdence of 
the Gospels themselves, as they first appear to inexperienced 
readers, but rather in their meaning as disclosed to patient faith 
and study. This is then reinforced by a return to the Gospels. 

The real relationship of Christ with all life, and His concern 
for it, appear in the doctrine of the Incarnation. If it is true 
that the Word was made Flesh, all flesh matters. The duty of 
loving, that is to say, caring for my neighbour will include he 
duty of trying to get under the skin of the Irishman, the 
German, the Russian, the Abyssinian, the Italian, the Japanese, ' 

the primitive South Sea Islander. It wfll include an intelligent 
desire (though not for all a technically well-informed desire) 
that the accepted methods of education, principles of public 
health, standards of payment for work done, should be as 
humane and scientific as may be. dt will involve, for all who 
are competent, an immense amount of hard-thinking about 
economic and political difficulties. Over the whole of life will 
hover the divine Purpose, incarnate in Jesus, waiting to be 
realized in history. 

This, then, is the ideal. Now, back to the Gospels. The 
answer to the charge that the ideal is fantastic, visionary, 
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unpractical, is there. The answer is first theCrucifbdon, wherein 
it is to be noted that *The place Jesus was crucified was nigh to 
the city/’ and the inscription was written in three languages 
(St. John xix. 20). And in the second place the answer is the 
Resurrection. There, in and with the actual materials of 
human life, the Purpose was carried through to a victorious 
conclusion. The one half of the truth is that this was done 
with the equipment of genuinely human life, and the other 
half is the deeper truth that this human achievement was the 
Act of God Himself. What has been done can be done. And 
if it be objected that the circumstances then were unique the 
reply is that the actual material was human and that the 
creative impetus which was then available has been communi- 
cated to mankind. Not only truth but grace came by Jesus 
Christ. 

The remainder of the New Testament is an illustration of 
this, and a commentary upon it. In many places, notably at 
Corinth, the re-creative force came against difficult material. 
Corinth was proverbial for its depravity, and the underworld 
of Cenchreae, its port, was probably even worse. Yet even 
here the miracle was wrought. The disappointments that 
emerge so clearly in the Corinthian letters are evidence of the 
fact that the picture is a genuine cross-section, exhibiting the 
work half done. 

Even where it was more finished, as at Philippi, or in the 
good Kfe of Philemon or Epaphroditus, it was a tiny thing in 
the world. But ideas are always tiny, and their first fruitions 
look very insignificant. When Andrew, a Galilean fisherman, 
heard a Voice and obeyed its call, it pointed forward to great 
things, to the conversion of the Gauls, the English and the 
Hindus. When St. Paul first formed his strong desire to ‘'see 
Rome’^ (Acts xix. 21; cp. Rom. i. 10 ffi, xv. 22 ffi), the Medi- 
aeval Church was conceived. When he said, ‘Tf it be possible, 
as much as in you lieth, be at peace with ail men” (Rom. xii. 
18), he was indicating the heart-breaking difficulties and the 
undoubted duty of the modern European nations. 

Somehow, in these people, the intelligent, depraved Corin- 
thians, the thieves and prostitutes of Cenchreae, Philemon the 
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good dtken of Colossae, His Excellency Theophilus, the 
Christian faith had been planted, the Christian character 
developed. And it is the Christian idea of personality which 
i-3 needed to resolve social problems. The Christian idea of 
personality took its origin from the highest compliment which 
has ever been paid to the human race; it set the highest con- 
ceivable value on human nature; the individual is beyond price; 
every man is capax DeL And yet this Christian personality is 
developed in a society; its excellence is only exhibited in 
relationships. The individual is nothing; there are no indi- i 

viduals. It avoids the perils which lurked in nineteenth- 
century Manchester, which was all competition, and those 
other perils which threaten twentieth-century Moscow, which 
is all uniformity. Its system, if that can be called a system E 

which is an organism with unlimited possibilities of develop- I 

ment, is free co-operation of personalities, with a divine ; 

Creator, Providence and Judge, a divine Redeemer, a divine j; 

Consecrator of life. Its maxim is not, “Each for himself, and 1 

the devil take the hindmostr" It is not, “There is no devil, I 

and no God, and we have abolished hind and fore, and right I 

and left.^^ Its maxim is, “Ye shall know the truth, and the | 

truth shall make you free'' (St. John viii. 3z). I 

To say that Christ is King or Lord of life is very different, as 
Sir John Seeley pointed out in Eca Homo^ from saying that you ' 

propose to rule your Hfe after the teachings of Chrysippus. , ; 

For, if you are a Stoic, you can, if you wish, at any point say, 

“I esteem Chrysippus, but in this matter I differ from him.'^ 

But if you are a Christian — at least after the pattern of the 
New Testament — you will belong, body, mind and soul, to 
Christ, and your life-work will be to plant the Christ-Spirit, 
which is your divine portion, on the ground where you live, 
in the whole region to which your reach extends. For your 
reward you may have persecution, and even where your work 
is valued, you may get no credit for it. Much of the service 
performed by the Church for the world is anonymous. But 
the work goes “from glory to glory even as from the Lord the 
Spirit” (2 Cor. iii. iS). ■ ■ 

Tested by that Spirit, more than half the private life of most 
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of us, four-fifths of the public policy of most societies stands 
utterly condemned. What then? Shall we despair? Shall we 
pray (to use the terrible language of Hosea) that this generation 
shall have a miscarrying womb and dry breasts, that the race 
of man be not prolonged upon the earth? That may not be. 
That is despair, the Judas policy. Our Patron Saint is Peter, 
and not Judas. Where there is Christ, there is hope. ''The" 
poor shall not alway be forgotten; the patient abiding of the 
meek shall not perish for ever.’’’ Science can be used for the 
good and not the evil of mankind. Cruelty and greed can be 
converted. The Spirit teaches wisdom. "Arise, walk through 
the land in the length of it and in the breadth of it; for unto 
thee will I give it’' (Gen. xiii. 17). 

It is an Old Testament promise; it must be qualified; it is 
over-institutional; there is no guarantee that you yourself will 
be the possessor. Yet it is to be occupied, and a Temple built 
on it in the Name which is above every name. There are two 
figures drawn from building under which St. Paul describes 
the Church of Christ. One is where he says that "other 
foundation can no man lay than that is kid, which is Jesus 
Christ” (i Cor. iii. 11). This is the simple, easy metaphor, 
Christ the Beginning, The other is where he says (Eph. ii. 
19 ff.), "No more strangers and sojourners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints and of the household of God, being built upon 
the (historical) foundation of the apostles and (Christian) 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself the cliief corner stone.” The 
corner stone was the top, the last stone to be added, Christ the 
End, "Each several building, fitly framed together, groweth 
into a holy temple in the Lord.” We do not yet know what the 
Temple of the Lord, the Body of Christ, is like. It has not yet 
grown to the measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 

But it is a spiritual structure. If it should ever come to have 
conspicuous material solidity, that is accidental, and may not 
endure. It must trust to spirit only. Spirit sometimes con- 
vinces men, and enlists their aid. But constantly it is resisted, 
as when Stephen died. The supreme instance is the Cross. 
The Cross itself, the Redemption of the world, was once for 
all, and will not be repeated. But the mark of the Cross will 
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always be on all true Christian history* Christianity meets 
either barbarism or civilization much as Christ met Cakphas. 
The result, whether by degrees or in one smashing triumph of 
‘'The mystery of lawlessness/’ is likely to be a quickening and 
spreading; of disdpleship,- and some measure of Cruci:^on,. 
But after Crucifixion comes Resurrection* This Resurrection 
is not spectacular. Pilate and Herod do not publicly acknow- 
ledge that they were misinformed. Caiaphas is not instantly 
converted. But ideas ■ survive scaffolds. The doom of Caia- 
phas is writ. He is a worthless man. He has no contacts with 
eternal life. And lest , there be found pride in us^ let every 
Christian man beware that he be not a Caiaphas himself. It is 
always more blessed to be crucified than to crucify. 

It seems a tragic note on which to .end. Yet the musk of 
the phrase is not a dirge but a Beatitude. St. Paul glories in the 
Cross, and even says, ‘‘God forbid that I should glory in 
anything except the Cross!” 

It is a glory. But for whom? Is it “glory for us”? Or for 
all? It is for all who wull. But will they? Will Pilate, and 
Herod, and Caiaphas ever be converted? All that we know 
from the New Testament is that the Cross is fruitful, that there 
is a harvest, and that the glory of it is not less true or less 
enduring because it is impalpable and imponderable. The New 
Testament makes no promises ■ either about- the seemingly' 
intractable problems or about the seemingly impenetrable 
souls. It only quotes a Dominical promise, “Be of good cheer, 
for I have overcome the world,” and affirms that the human 
end of this promise, the end which is available for the faithful 
and for such as will learn faithfulness, is “This is the victory 
that o%^crcomcth the world, even our faith.” We do not 
understand how good can overcome evil, but it seems that 
faith is a kind of lever w^hich releases the operation of divine 
love, and we learn from the New Testament that love never 
faileth. 
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ACCORDING TO THE EVANGELISTS 

"Tb^ four . . vmt every one straightforward; whither the spirit was to oo ih,„ 

mni; ihey turned mi- when they went,""* Ezekiel i. 10-12. 

T here has been throughout this book, except here and 
there, a certain reluctance to appeal to the Gospels. 
The recollection of them has been constantly present 
to the mind of the writer, as doubtless to very many readers 
and the exposition of Old Testament and of apostoUc Epistles 
has owed much to the remembered background. But there 
has been a reluctance to make on the large scale direct appeal. 
Behind it there has been a feeling that “the Bible view of life” 
is best illustrated by examples drawn from the speech and 
action of our fellow-servants rather than of the Master Him- 
self. The endeavour on the whole has been to discover what 
men have made of the divine inspirations that have reached 
them, and not the higher and more difficult task of eliciting the 
undiluted truth of Revelation itself. And yet, if courage 
suffice and if reverence be not lacking, the attempt must be 
made before the book ends. It is perhaps not so difficult as 
it seems. So far as the Bible is concerned, our Lord handH 
the Old Testament scriptures which He has inherited with so 
familiar and so sure a touch. He illuminates them so radiantly, 
that to -expound the Bible view of life without the Gospels 
would be to deprive ourselves of the light just where it is most 
clear and most creative. 

In what follows, no attempt is made to elicit our Lord’s 
belief about Himself or about His own redeeming work. What 
is sought is light on Bis view of life. And herein the domina- 
ting element is seen at once to be something that altogether 
takes away our breath. The Prophets, it has been said, were 
sure of God. Of our Lord it might be said that He thought of 
nothing except God. He lives perpetually in the atmosphere 
of eternal life. His first experience, after the Baptism which 
marks Him out as Other among men, shews Him absorbed in 
one thing and one thing only, namely to establish the Kingdom 
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of the Father in the true way on earth. It must not be subsi- 
dized from privilege. Our Lord deliberately sets Himself 
among the sons of men. Clothed always in His own super- 
natural dignity, He refuses to occupy a throne apart. The first 
test is the temptation to use access to a seemingly lawful store 
of privilege, unlimited and so involving no robbery of others, 
but reserved, peculiar, “for Messiah only.” It is rejected. He 
will only have what others have, the common lot. In the 
second place the establishment of the Kingdom must not be 
spectacular, an ostentatious fulfilling of prophecies about riding 
on the clouds of heaven, compelling the allegiance of admiring 
sightseers. Thirdly, it must not be nationalist-political,! a 
policy of armed rebellion against the power of Rome. His 
Kingdom must be, can only be, such a Kingdom as is worthy 
of the Father. It involves for us a severe spiritual effort even 
to understand that it is possible to be so utterly wholehearted 
for God that a suggestion of doing the best thing in a second- 
best way seems diabolical. Sir John Seeley said in J&re Howo: 

In difficult circumstances few men can wield extraordinary 
power long without positively committing crime. But here 
we see the good man placed in a position utterly strange, 
deprived of the stay of all precedent or example, gifted with 
power not only extraordinary but supernatural and un- 
limited, and thrown for his morality entirely upon the 
instinct of virtue within him. Philosophers had imagined 
some such situation, and had presented it under the fable of 
the ring of Gyges, but with them the only question was 
whether distinctions of right and wrong would not vanish 
altogether in such circumstances. The question by which 
Christ’s mind was perplexed was far different; it was. What 
newer and stricter obligations are involved in the possession 
of new powers?'® 


Volumes of the philosophy of life, encyclopaedias of estimates 
of what can be done among men and expected from men, are 
contained in those three decisions in the wilderness. Perhaps 

! The order of the temptations in St. Matt. iv. 5-9 is here followed, not that 

of St, Luke iv. s-o. 

® Ch, IL 
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the best commentary on them is. the simple fact that as soon as 
they had been made, the first public utterance of our Lord is 
''The Kingdom of God is at hand’’ (St. Mark i. 15), and His 
first public allusion to Himself is "The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me. . . . To-day hath this 
scripture been fulfilled in your ears” (St. Luke iv. 18-21). The 
Leader who can dispense with every kind of adventitious aid, 
and can then face the world with so unqualified a proclamation 
of His cause, and so royal a definition of His own Ambassador- 
ship therein, is rooted and grounded in belief in God. 

Circumstances make no difference. The beginning and the 
end are just the same. Almost the first comment of the public 
(St. Mark i. 22) is on the "authority” with which He teaches. 
The Scribes give chapter and verse in the Mosaic text and the 
Rabbinic commentary. He hiows^ because He is in daily, 
momentary contact with the God of the Bible. So at the end, 
on the last journey to Jerusalem: 

They were in the way, going up to Jerusalem; and Jesus 
was going before them: and they were amazed; and they 
that followed w’^ere afraid.^ 

The majestic Figure, striding ahead of the little frightened 
group, is on the road to Calvary, because it is only there that 
the Father’s purpose can be realized. Between these points, 
the outlook is continually the same. Where human frailty is 
involved, there is boundless compassion, which will "lend, 
never despairing” (St, Luke vi. 35/^). Where there is paltering 
with standards, calling good evil and evil good, there is the 
ultimate blasphemy against the Holy Spirit (St. Mark iii. 29). 
It is this habit of holding as a sole standard of life and judg- 
ment the good pleasure of the Father, which makes it possible 
to love enemies. Love for enemies which proceeds only from 
good nature will break down in time. Love for enemies which 
is the fruit of Sonship of that Father who maketh the sun to 
rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just 

^ St. Mark x. 32. 

® Some authorities read “despairing of no one."’ 
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and the unjust (St. Matt. v. 45), endures to the end, and can 
inspire even in the hour of death the words “Father, forgive 
them; for they know not what they do” (St. Luke xxiii. 34). 
It is the habit of some to think of Jesus as a good man. Christo- 
logy apart, the expression is grotesquely inadequate. It has a 
truth, but it is like saying that Shakespeare was a literate. The 
“goodness” of Jesus is incidental, just as His healings are inci- 
dental. The characteristic fact is that He views Life as a con- 
tinuous series of opportunities for unfolding the blessed 
purpose of the Heavenly Father for every man and woman and 
child in the world. It is ail summed up in the saying that “the 
very hairs of your head are all numbered” (St. Matt. x. 30, 
St. Luke xii. ?)• 

All this is so remote from the habit of most of us that we 
can hardly take it in. The difficulty is increased by another set 
of facts, and eased by yet a third. The thing which naakes it 
even more difficult to understand is that the perpetual God- 
consciousness of Jesus is accompanied by unfailing confidence 
in His own judgment. “Accompanied” is perhaps hardly the 
word, for the two things were the same. Yet there was a real 
translation of the devotional God-consciousness into practical 
wisdom, and this was effected in the region of our Lord’s own 
judgment. In the saying “I and the Father are one” (St. John 
X. 30) there is no doubt some comment of the Evangelist, 
arising from his knowledge of the Ascended Christ, the Christ 
of the Church. The saying has become more “metaphysical” 
than it originally was. But, saving its anachronism, it rings 
true to fact.^ It was the unbroken moral union of Son with 
Father that led to the drawing of the metaphysical conclusions. 
The Synoptic facts contain the material for the Johannine 
theology, as indeed, though it is less conspicuous, for the 
Synoptic theology. Every crisis is met with the same masterly, 
serene assurance. The treatment of physical or mental 
infirmity, when it is encountered; the restating of the holy 
Law (“It was said . . . but 1 say”— St. Matt. v. 21-44); the 

^ It is in this respect an epitome of the whole Gospel according to St. John, 
which is the true, though sometimes other than historical commentary upon the 
Synoptic Gospels. 
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calm appeal to the signs of the Kingdom in visible operation 
("'Go your way, and tell John the things which ye do hear and 
see’’— St. Matt. xi. 4, St. Luke vii. 22); the refusal to do a sign 
to order ("Why doth this generation seek after a sign? Verily, 

I say unto you, There shall no sign be given this generation” — 
St. Mark viii. 12); the claim to be the real ultimate Recipient of 
service done to a child ("Whosoever shall receive one of such 
little children in my name, receiveth me” — St. Mark ix. 37), 
or to a disciple ("He that heareth you heareth me; and he that 
rejecteth you rejecteth me” — St. Luke x. 16), or to any sufferer 
("I was an hungered and ye gave me meat” — St. Matt. xxv. 

3 5 ff.); the discernment of the inner region in which sin begins 
("Everyone that looketh . . .” — St. Matt. v. 28); the severity 
of the condemnation of Chorazin, Bethsaida and Capernaum, 
for whom it shall be less tolerable in the day of judgment than 
it was for Sodom and Gomorrha, because they knew not the 
Kingdom when it came among them (St. Luke x. 12 ff.); the 
doom pronounced upon Jerusalem ("Jerusalem, which killest 
the prophets . . . how often would I have gathered thy chil- 
dren . . . and ye would not” — St. Matt, xxiii. 37, and "He saw 
the city and wept over it, saying. If thou hadst known in this 
day, even then the things that belong unto peace” — St. Luke 
xix. 41), all these constitute but a small part of the reason for 
describing the confidence of Jesus as unwavering in itself and 
unparalleled in history. 

Add to this the fact that the Cross was seen by Him ahead 
quite clearly and accepted quite calmly, and you have the 
record of a poised, balanced, all-seeing view of life, which 
suggests, even demands, the orthodox theology. We some- 
times find with surprise that a monk or other detached person 
has nevertheless a shrewd judgment in the affairs of this 
"world. Jesus, whose whole life consists of uninterrupted 
spiritual intercourse with God, has so translated this abstract, 
other-worldly treasure into the currency of men that He speaks 
the language of every province of human life; He is the Pattern 
of charity; the Critic of the Old Testament; judicious to give, 
or to withhold, evidence to back His claims; the Representative 
of mankind both when they nobly pky the part of the Good 
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Samaritan and when they are ignominiously reduced to die 
plight of the wounded traveller; aware of evil, hating it, 
acutely conscious of its subtle genesis in the region of imagina- 
tion and desire, of its abominable onset in the final battle, and 
yet carrying the work of fighting it through to the very end.» 
Every crisis finds Him the same, breaking the hard crust of 
initial indifference, welcoming and deepening faith, meeting 
the final shock. More and more in recent criticism Peter’s 
Confession is recognized as the watershed of the Gospel story. 
It appears that the outlook and even the vocabulary of the 
Master are different after that. Dr. Manson, who has examined 
with minute care the terminology of the two periods before 
and after this incident, puts the matter thus: 

It is not too much to say that Peter’s inspired declaration 
at Caesarea Philippi has changed the whole course of the 
world’s history. At all events it is the dividing line between 
two sharply contrasted yet complementary periods in our 
Lord’s activity. The keynote of the former period is set by 
the parable of the Sower, that of the latter by the parable of 
the Vineyard and the Wicked Husbandmen,^ 

Yet amid the exhilaration that must have come with this first- 
fruits of faith, comes also the first prediction of the Passion. 
If proof were ever needed that the glory of God, as a motive,, 
is not the far-off, unpractical thing it is often said to be, such 
proof is at hand in the Gospels. 

But all this, we feel, only makes the Ideal unreachable. It 
is wonderful that Jesus should be so at home in two worlds, 
Master of both of them, competent to lift the crosses of others 
and to bear His own. But it is, in the strict sense, inimitable. 
Then comes the amazing, reassuring discovery of the entrance 
of the Heaven-born and earth-dominating Master into the ways 
of common men. The parables are drawn from ordinary life, 
sowing and reaping, bargaining, hiring labourers, weddings 
and supper-parties. Some of them perhaps contain reminis* 
cences of the Lord’s own younger days, when He sat in Mary’s 

^ The Teaching of Jesus ^ zio. 
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kitchen, and watched the yeasty mass rising in the bowl,^ the 
children's garments carefully repatched, or the shilling kid 
aside for marketing which has rolled into a dark corner of the 
room and cannot be found (St. Matt. xiii. 35, St. Mark ii. 21, 
St. Luke XV. 8~io). The Twelve are fishers, called to be fishers 
of men (St. Mark i. 17, and, with a special wealth of detail, 
St. Luke V. i-ii). Two of His Twelve are Sons of Thunder, 
men of violent, revolution-making calibre. Yet among those 
who also minister to Him is Peter’s wife’s mother, whom we 
may suppose to have been an ordinary old woman. One of 
the two directions issued after the raising of the little daughter 
of Jairus is "^that something should be given her to eat” (St. 
Mark v. 43). The reason for the very hard condition imposed 
upon the rich young man was that Jesus 'looking upon him, 
loved him” (St. Mark x. 21). The reason for the strict doctrine 
about marriage is not to preserve ecclesiastical requirements in 
their integrity, but to make marriage and the home safe for 
men, and especially for women (St. Mark x. 1-12). Disputes 
about precedence are settled by the introduction into the 
company of a child, not the good child whose virtues the 
disputcrs are to imitate, but any child (St. Mark ix. 33-37). 
Above all, it astonishingly appears that the sublime Master, 
who is so independent, so self-sufficing, who ''regardeth not 
the person of men, but of a truth teacheth the way of God” 
(St. Mark xii. 14), needs human faith. Without that, He “can 
do no mighty work” in His own Nazareth, and He “^marvels 
because of their unbelief” (St. Mark vi. 5, 6). To spiritual 
complacence He is adamant (“Woe unto you. Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye shut the kingdom of heaven 
against men: for ye enter not in yourselves, neither suffer ye 
them that are entering in to enter” — St. Matt, xxiii. 13). His 
bearing towards frailty is summed up in His title “Friend of 
publicans and sinners,” and also in the tw^o exquisite stories 
of the “woman who was a sinner” in St, Luke vii. 36-50, and of 
the “woman taken in adultery” in St. John vii. 5 3~viii. 

^ This is owed to Dr. T. R. Glover's The Jesus of History. 

« The Johannine passage, though unquestionably a true reminiscence, does 
not belong to St. John's Gospel It is possibly from an early document known 
as “The Gospel according to the Hebrews.” 
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Between them, with their '‘Seest thou this woman?” and 
‘"Neither do I condemn thee; go thy way; from henceforth sin 
no more,” these two stories solve a human problem for which 
no other solution has been found. 

It is often said that Jesus is not ecclesiastically-minded. And 
if the epithet be robbed, as it often is, of its true meaning of 
""brotherly,” and made to have a narrow, “institutionalist” 
significance, the assertion is true enough. And yet it is plain 
that the Creator of a band of disciples, who devoted the greater 
part of His time and strength, especially during the second half 
of the period of His public work, to their discipline and educa- 
tion, who, after proving by experiment the uselessness of 
building on the loose sand of popular acclaim, nevertheless 
left nothing in writing and committed all to the hazard of 
continuation by human speech and act, must have believed in 
the Church that He was founding.^ It may be that the Nico- 
demus story (St. John in. 1-15, especially “except a man be 
born again . . . except a man be born of water and the 
Spirit”) reflects a later controversy between Catholicism and 
some form of “undenominational” well-wishing, but it re- 
mains certain that this third chapter of St. John, and the sixth 
chapter on the bread of life, are commentaries on the two rites 
which are justly called “the two Sacraments of the Gospel.” 
They are interpretations, but they arc interpretations of 
Dominical facts. To have said “This is my Body” is to have 
given a hostage to the principle of fellowship and brotherhood 
and corporate worship. To break bread on the Day of 
Resurrection with two companions at Emmaus, and to allow 
recognition of Resurrection glory to come through that simple 
act of ordered distribution of a common store is to set a seal 
on the habit of sharing holy food. And even apart from 
ordered w’orship, the fundamental notion of Catholicism itself 
appears not only in “Why persecutest thou of Acts ix. 4, 


^ In one sense our Lord was not founding a Church at all, because it was 
founded already. The bistorj' of the people of God is continuous from Abraham 
till to-day. What our Lord does is to re-constitute the * ‘Remnant*" into “the 
new Israel.** The word eecksm^ used in the promise to Peter (St. Matt. xvi. i8) 
is the regular term in the Greek version of the Old Testament for “the con- 
gregation.** 
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but in ''Where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them’’ (St. Matt, xviii. 20). 

This brief final chapter on the view of life which appears in 
the Gospels may well end with something from St. John. It 
is the habit of critical scholars not to appeal to Johannine evi- 
dence as historical in the first instance, but only if it seems to 
be in line with what is found elsewhere. There is in the Gospel 
according to St. John a great deal of true history, and even 
some accurate corrections of Synoptic misunderstandings and 
mis-statements. But the history and the symbolism are so 
mingled that the evidence has to be used with more care than 
is possible in an outline like the present volume. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to do without St. John. An episode in his 
first chapter illustrates the way in W’hich the most marvellous 
book ever written may be safely used. 

John Baptist is standing (i. 35) with two disciples. The 
words ascribed to him in v. 29 — "Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world” — represent a developed 
theological conception, which does not belong to this period. 
Had those words been said at that date, and had they been 
heard and believed, the gradual increase of the disciples’ faith, 
which is so convincing a feature of the Markan narrative, could 
hardly have taken place. Nevertheless there is no reason to 
doubt that John did once so stand, and look upon Jesus "as 
he walked,” and pay to Him some tribute. In any case, the 
interest and value of the story is that John is any voice which 
has ever given that sort of direction to the gaze of others, and 
the two disciples are the millions of men who have heard such 
directions and have bent their eyes accordingly. These two 
men begin to follow Jesus. The consequence of that is that 
they must leave off being followers of John. Very often it is 
not the consequence. When one points another to the Lamb 
of God, it commonly means that a life friendship has been 
cemented. But if it comes, as it comes here, to a choice 
between self and the cause, there is no doubt which ought to 
prevail. John is big enough to choose and pursue the cause. 
In the same spirit he is represented a little later saying, "The 
friend of the bridegroom, wliich standeth and heareth iiim, 
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rejoiceth greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice; this my. 
joy is therefore fuliilled. He must increase, but I must decrease 
(Sl John iii. 29-30). ^ , 

■ Jesus sees them following. *"What'do you want?” It will 
be observed that He does not say, *'Whom do you want?” 
It is .probable, that they have not yet come far enough to know 
that their wants ate such, as can' only be satisfied by a Person. 
“What do you. want?” ' “Master,.. where do you .live?” , It is a 
■com.mon, almost a universal cry. “Where' is the heart of 
religion? ■ Where is the Master to be found? - .Others seem. to:- 
know. We do not know. .:We are- .outside, or at best on the 
circumference. May we not know the secret? May wt not 
enter the Sanctuary, and be numbered .among' the intimate 
disciples, and have, the happiness which we believe to be 
theirs?” To such a desire the only possible answer is that 
given: ^'*Come, and you sha,ll see.” It is the oiil.y^ way. Find 
out for yourself. Young children live on the faith of other 
people, but when the day of leading-strings is past, you must 
make the experiment, you must take the leap. So you will 
find out for yourself. 

They came, and saw where He lived, and they remained 
with Him all that day. No one knows what questions they 
put, or what answers they received. We can perhaps guess 
the questions. “Master, what is the meaning of man’s life? 
What happens -when a man dies? Must we go on praying 
when often nothing much seems to happen?” Questions of 
that kind. We can guess the questions. Then we think that 
if we only knew the answers that He gave, we should know all 
that we most want to know. But would it really be a good 
thing to have neat, certain answers dealt out to all our ques- 
tions? Is it not better to go on, slowly working out the 
answers in the daily discipline of life, and thus making them 
our own? “Come, and you shall see” is still the better way. 

One of the tw’^o men is Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. He 
finds his brother, and brings him to Jesus. It is not yet time 
for Peter to hear any promise about the building of the Church. 
But we cannot help remembering that this is the first entrance 
of Peter into the story. The idea of the Church at this point 
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begins to be in our minds. This is one of the great contribu- 
tions of St. John to the fourfold Gospel. All the four Gospels 
come out of the life of the Church, and all the four Evangelists 
are conscious of its life and atmosphere and of their own 
membership, as conscious as they are of the ever-present, 
dominating authority of their Lord, in every sentence that they 
write. Why else should it have been worth while to write at 
all, if the Lord were not continually ruling, and if Christianity, 
that is, the Church, were not continually alive. But for the 
fourth Evangelist the whole record, reminiscence or tradition 
through another, is deliberately coloured by sixty years of 
Christian Hfe in the Church. Sometimes it disturbs the factual 
history, and must be allowed for. Sometimes it deepens the 
meaning of the history, and we have only to be grateful for it. 

In this passage the idea of the Church conies in with Peter, 
and it comes in to stay for ever. It was said in an earlier page 
of this book that the marginal rendering of 'T Am that I Am’’ 
in Exodus iii. 14 gives to the idea of the Eternal, which might 
otherwise seem static, a continuous, dynamic force. will 
Be that I will Be” is larger and more satisfying. Likewise, if 
ever the figure of our Lord were to look like some startling 
portent, appearing and then withdrawing, an inspiring 
memory, but an isolated incident, the Fourth Gospel would 
give us the true, continuous setting of that unending life, 
St. John cannot separate Christ and the Church. The life of 
the Master is not the seed only, but the Creator Spirit of the 
Church. And Peter, the representative disciple, appears in 
every generation. He is like humanity itself, man who lives 
and learns for ever.” 

And so the view of life which is contained in the Bible, 
especially in the Four Gospels, and above all in St. John, is 
not a glimpse but a steady and continuous gaze. The whole 
life of earth is flooded with divine light. It was observed long 
ago that, when the moon shines, we say that "‘The moon is 
beautiful.” When the sun shines, we say, “How beautiful 
earth is!” This is the Bible view of life. 
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